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‘61 860—It is the fashion to take 


a cup of Baker’s Chocolate after a constitutional” 


This is one of a series of seven advertisements which will 
accurately represent the fashions at stated periods between 
1780 and 1900. On completion in the March Number, 1904, the 
set will be sent free to any applicant. Address 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


Boston, Massachusetts 





HARMLESS TO 
INNya valine 
WASHABLE 


Mild Soap 


requires rubbing to 
liberate the dirt. 


Strong Soap 


is caustic——it ruins 


fabrics and hands. 
R earline 


is less caustic than 
a mild soap its 
cleansing properties 
are harmless. 




















This shirt, in wear four seasons of eight months 
each, looks good as new, tho’ washed nearly 100 
times with PEARLINE. 
This underwear is delicate, so maker advertises a 

. mild soap in wash, and says the garment should then 
last two seasons. He now admits that 





Pearline prolongs life of fabrics 





When the first stroke of the bells announces the dawn of a 
New Year, look at your"watch. If it does not say “twelve 
o'clock to the second,” make a resolution to get an 


“ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH 


A watch worth wearing tells the right time all the time. 


Dueber-Hampden Watches are ‘made at the great watch works in Canton, O., 
where cases and works are made under one management. A booklet, 
free to JOURNAL" readers, tells the story of its making and our methods. 


Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, Dept. B, Canton, 0. 
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(The 
Packing Room 
-Here the Checker- 
board labels are wrap- 
ped around the packages 
and sealed, tu keep the foods 
fresh and pure.) 


Says the Miller: 


“| have made about Twelve Million 
Checkerboard Packages of foods the past 
year and on New Year's Day | make just 
one resolve —the same each year: To make 
each package as good as the last;—I can’t 
make it any better. Suppose you try delicious 
Ralston Breakfast Food to-morrow morning . . 
The folk who eat Ralston every day 

know that I keep my resolution.” 
= Free! | hed oe ape Printed on 
suitable for hanging over your deok in study, park am pain ae 


just a bit of the Miller’s fine, quaint philosophy, handsomely 


printed. Send ., a ‘- stam — = the top of any Checkerboard 
package to Mthe Ralston Purina 


sRaiston 


7 PURINA FOODS | 
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WHAT YOU SAW 
AND DID THIS CHRISTMAS 


While the thing is fresh in your mind write to The 
Journal and tell it of anything new or novel that you 
saw or did this Christmas.. We mean what we say: 
anything. It may have been a new Christmas party ; 
a new way to spend Christmas; a new kind of 
Christmas tree; a new way to give presents; a new 
way to decorate a room, the table or the tree; a new 
present that you gave, received or heard about — any 
Christmas idea, in fact. What you know The Journal 
may want, and if so it will pay you for it. So write 
tol he Christmas Editor of Theladies Home Journal. 


THE SHORT-STORY AWARDS 
The awards for the best short love story were made 


as follows: 

The first prize, of $500, to Frederick Orrin 
Bartlett, for a story entitled “‘ The Lamp with 
the Red Shade.” 

The second prize, of $250, to Temple 
Bailey, for a story entitled ‘‘ The Prince and 
the Painter.” 

The third prize, of $150, to Laura Augusta 
Wood, for a story entitled “When Love 
Leads the Way.” 

The fourth prize, of $100, to Ellen Douglass 
Deland, for a story entitled “ Between the 
Oysters and the Coffee.” 

A number of other excellent stories, just escaping 
the awards, were purchased. 

The delay in announcing the awards was due to 
the receipt of 9600 stories, and the task of reading 
these oo finally selecting those entitled to awards 
and purchase was necessarily prodigious. A\s in all 
other competitions it was amazing io many con- 
tributors overlooked the word limit, thus rendering 
ineligible some excellent stories which would have 
stood admirable chances for awards. In this in- 
stance 3000 words was distinctly stated as the 
limit of length, yet scores of manuscripts, by trained 
writers, contained anywhere from 5000, 6000, 7000 
to 8000 words, and in one instance, 17,000. Of 


course, all these were thrown out of the competition. 


HOW WE HAVE GROWN 


Few readers realize how much larger, in number of 
pages, The Journal has become. Just fancy: 
n 1898 we gave 456 pages: an average of 38 
in each issue; 
In 1902 we gave 600 pages: an average of 50 
in each issue; 

In 1903 (last year) we gave 668 pages: an 
average of dene 56 pages in roll issue. 
That means an increase of 47 per cent. in five years! 
And it looks as if this year (1904) we shall give 


even more. 


THE BABY CONTEST 


As we go to press with this number Mr. Walter 
Russell is busy selecting the 112 most attractive faces 
from the thousands of photographs of children re- 
ceived by The Journal. During this month, however, 
we should know the ones selected, and then the 
parents will be notified at once, Mr. Russell will 
immediately begin work, the result will be announced 
in the February Journal, and the pictures published 
in the earliest possible issue of the magazine. 

It has caused us much regret to find that in hundreds 
of cases there has been a little carelessness in the 
matter of placing the right amount of postage upon 
the pictures sent. We promptly advised the postal 
authorities of our perfect willingness to make good 
any shortage up to and including four cents on any 
package received, but some packages called for ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty cents, and such did not 
reach our hands at all. Yet we have paid due 
postage on as many as 600 packages in a single day 
rather than disappoint Journal readers who were 
not particular to - what amount of postage was 
required on the photograph sent. 


A “SARGENT” FOR 10 CENTS 


Ethel Barrymore's girlishness and winsomeness have 
been most happily caught by John S. Sargent in the 
rtrait on the cover of this issue of The Journal. 
is a picture worth saving. That is why a small 
edition has been separately printed for those admir- 
ers of Miss Barrymore who will want it. But the 
edition really is small, and will not last long. These 
rints bear the date, title, etc., like the cover, but 
west no advertisements on the back. A copy, rollea 
in a tube, will be sent postpaid for ten (10) cents. 


THE 1904 JOURNALS 


Do you want to begin with this issue to preserve 
your copies of The Journal for 1904? It would 
pay you todo it. We have a self-binder, you know, 
that will hold twelve issues, and makes an imposing 
volume at the end of a year. Hundreds bought this 
binder last year. For one dollar we will send one, 
express paid, to any address. It is of cloth, and is 
durable in every respect. Practically you get double 
value from your subscription if you file the maga- 
zine. Try it. 


THE FOOT-PATH TO PEACE 


Many will want this beautiful message, by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, in some form that they can hang in their 
room as a daily inspiration. Hence, a special edition 
has been made, printed in the Old English type, as 
given in this magazine, and mounted on a soft gray 
cardboard, with a “hanger” on the back. It is 914 
by 74 inches in size. Copies in this shape, carefully 
packed, will be mailed to any address, postage free, for 
10 cents each by sending to The Journal office. 
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When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. If your subscription 
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$100.00 
FOR STOCKS AND COLLARS 


Mrs. Ralston wants some pretty and original stocks and collars 
for girls and women. So THE JOURNAL offers these prizes: 





$25.00 for the Prettiest Original Stock 
15.00 for the Second Prettiest Original Stock 
10.00 for the Third Prettiest Original Stock 
$25.00 for the Prettiest Original Collar 
15.00 for the Second Prettiest Original Collar 
10.00 for the Third Prettiest Original Collar 
As many more Stocks and Collars beyond the 


prize-winners as are deemed worthy will be 
purchased at the best current prices. 











The stocks and collars may be of any material, for a girl or 
woman of any age. But they must be original and pretty of 
design. They must not be “copies.” Ejither the original stock 
or collar must be sent, or a clear, sharp photograph, and each 
must be accompanied by 25 words of description, not more. 
A single person may send as many different stocks and collars 
as desired. But all must be here in hand by January 20, 
addressed, with return postage inclosed, to 


MRS. RALSTON’S WANT BOX 














A $3000 PRIZE OFFER 


THE JOURNAL wants some original cover designs, and to 


get what it wants it makes the following large prize offers: 


$1000 for the Best Cover Design 
750 for the Next Best Cover Design 
600 for the Third Best Cover Design 
400 for the Fourth Best Cover Design 
250 for the Fifth Best Cover Design 


The terms and conditions of this contest are of the simplest sort. 


The utmost freedom is given as regards subjects, which may take any 
form: figure, landscape, decorative, allegorical, etc. Nothing that The 
Journal has done in the past, with regard to its covers, need be con- 
sidered. The desire is, rather, to find something original, to strike out 
into new paths, to break away from the typical and commonplace. 

The medium of rendering designs is also left to the artist, whether pen- 
and-ink, wash, charcoal, pencil or full oil is preferred. It matters not. 
There are only two conditions. 


First: The design submitted must be capable of reproduction in 
two colors. Not more. This is essential. 


Second: Each design submitted must be complete, representing, in 
every respect, the final expression of the artist, except that it need 
not have any lettering upon it. Every design, furthermore, must be 
capable of reduction to the following dimensions: 10 inches by 14 
inches. The designs may be of any size, provided they are so pro- 
portioned. 

No artist may submit more than two designs, either in his own name 
or under a pseudonym. No one need be deterred from entering a 
design because not of artistic repute. Reputation will have nothing 
to do with the decision of this contest, which will be judged abso- 
lutely on its merits. 


All pictures awarded prizes will become the absolute property of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which also reserves to itself the right to pur- 
chase at current prices other designs submitted but not among the prize 
winners. The nght to withhold award of prizes is likewise retained. 

All designs must be in our hands by the first of May next, when the 
awards will be immediately made; cost of return postage or ex- 
pressage should be inclosed in every case. Address 


THE ART BUREAU OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 











THERE WILL BE $5000 
DISTRIBUTED IN JANUARY 


With Christmas over, folks settle down to their win- 
ter reading, in no month is it so easy to get 
subscriptions to The Journal. Remember, we will 
distribute $5000 during January to those who will do 
a little work for us, and this in addition to what we 
pay, you know, on every subscription, anyhow. The 
$5000 is extra. No such chance to make generous 
sums of money has ever been offered by a magazine 
before. Somebody must get this money. Why not 
you? Merely drop a line to The Journal's Circula- 
tion Bureau and the simple plan will be explained 
to you, with pleasure. 


WE WANT MORE MUSIC 


The musical compositions which have been coming 
to us of late are not what we want, either in quan- 
tity or quality. So we make this wide and urgent 
request for the submission of more musical compo- 
sitions. We will pay good prices for all accepted 
compositions. What we desire especially is popular 
music —either vocal or instrumental — with a par- 
ticular preference for waltzes, two-steps, and fight 
and graceful songs. Address 


The Musical Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


MR. BOK TO YOUNG MEN 
Another edition of the booklet ‘* The rome Man 


in Business,” by Edward Bok, is now ready and 
copies will be mailed free to any address for 10 
cents each. Over 100,000 copies of this booklet 
have already been sold. Tes sent have ordered 
this booklet in lots of 100 and 1000, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, among others, ordering 1000 copies for 
distribution among his “ young men.” 


THESE NOVELS FREE TO YOU 


For your winter's reading you can have either one 
of these present-day successful $1.50 novels, without 
a penny's cost to you: 
Owen Wister’s “ The Virginian.” 
Richard Harding Davis's “Captain Macklin.” 
Henry van Dyke's ‘“‘ The Blue Flower.” 
F. Hopkinson Smith's “ The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn.” 
Ou vere “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
a , 
or George H. Lorimer's “Letters from a Self- 
ade Merchant to His Son.” 


(This for your husband, brother or son.) 


Would you know how? Justa line to The Journal's 
Book Bureau, and one of the simplest plans for get- 
ting the most popular books free will be told you. 


SOME PRIZE AWARDS 
FOR LITTLE TRAVELING HINTS 


First Prize — Grace Hawley, Dunham, Vermont. 
Second Prize — M. W. Sherwood, New York. 
Third Prize — Mrs. C. E. Grabowskii, Virginia. 


Other Prizes—Mrs. D. M. Farmer, Canada; 
Bessie A. Reynolds, New York; I. B. Molitor, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. A. R. Tuthill, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Charles H. Wright, Colorado; Fannie R. 
Coleman, Virginia; Mary R. Smith, California; 
Mrs. E. L. Elliott, Ohio; Miss H. T. Slead, 
lowa; Mrs. William H. Hobbs, Wisconsin; Isabel 
M. Jacobs, Pennsylvania; Miss G. E. Rogers, Ohio; 
Mabel Wilson Keck, New York; Harriet Lusk 
Childs, New York; Miss A. Hanson, England. 


THE BEST VEGETABLE GARDEN 
J. P. Hambly, Illinois. 


AMUSING CHILDREN IN VACATION 
Sarah E. Scales, Massachusetts. 


TWO WEEKS’ VACATION FOR A 
FAMILY 


Mrs, J. J. Keenan, New York. 
NO AWARDS were made in the following 


competitions : 


The Best Full Summer Day. 
The Working-Girl’s Half Holiday. 


OTHER DECISIONS will be announced next 
month. So many thousand manuscripts have been 
received that it has been impossible to give them the 
careful examination to which they are entitled and 
which we are determined they shall have. But we 
expect to be able to conclude all our work upon 
them before the February issue of The Journal 


goes to press. 


CREDIT DUE TO ANOTHER 


In the issue of The Journal for mber, 1903, 
there was published under the title of “By the 
Waters of Forgetfulness” a short article bearing the 
name of A. B. Curtis as author. The discovery has 
since been made that the article in question is almost 
a literal reproduction of a part of a little book en- 
ery *' = of gga x wep ease Poems,” 
y Lila Frost Sprague, published prior to the receipt 
of the article by this magazine. This is, then, a 
case where the true author has been unintentionally 
—— of the credit fairly due for a valued con- 
tribution. The Journal much regrets that it was 
misled, and takes pleasure now in bestowing the 
credit where it properly belongs. 


























It knows no class distinction. 
The rich find it most satisfactory, 
The poor the most economical. | 


99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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REPRODUCED FROM A PHOTOGRAPH By W. A. COOPER 


A TYPE OF AMERICA’S FAIR WOMEN 


Mrs. Joseph E. Widener, of Philadelphia 





FROM THE RECENT PAINTING BY MR. JOHN S. SARGENT 
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ONE REASON FOR MY EIGHTY YEARS 


Author of “Irish History and Irish Character,” “‘ The United States: a Political History,” 





T IS true that I have ascribed my longevity 
and my ability at the age of eighty still to do 
work in part to my not having been over- 
worked at school. 

I set out a sickly child with a bad lease of 
life. Iwas sent when I was rather more than 
eight years old to a private school chosen for 
me on account of the healthiness of the situ- 
ation. It was on the verge of the Downs in 
excellent air. Our work was light. We began at 
seven o’clock, breakfasted at eight, had a short recess 
after breakfast, then worked till one, at which hour 
work ended for the day and we were turned out to 
play, or, under the care of the usher, to take long 
oe iiks on the Downs and collect botanical specimens, 
butterflies and fossils. In the evening we ge nerally 
spent a short time in preparing the lesson for next 
morning. From that school I went when I was about 
thirteen to Eton. Eton was then a very different place 
from what I have no doubt, under the reformed 
system, it is now. A boy might then under antiquated 
forms of instruction be almost as idle as he pleased, 
though if you showed talent and chose to work they 
were liberal of commendation and reward. Forsome 
time I did please, I will not say to be idle, but not to 
work hard. Presently my ambition was excited, 
partly by a competition for a scholarship. I then be- 
gan to work in earnest, and having formed the habit kept 
it up for the rest of my life. By that time I had not only 
acquired strength but began to feel pleasure in my work 
as well. I read the classics, which were then the staple of 
education, with an appetite, and soon made up my leeway. 

I probably, however, owed something to plain living 
and bodily exercise, as well as to immunity from over- 
work. At the school at which I first was, though it 
deemed itself first-class, 
the diet was such as I sup 
pose an American boy would 
scorn. Our breakfast was 


By Goldwin Smith 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY G. C. PORTER 


PROFESSOR SMITH WITH HIS PET DOG 


A friendly Canadian writer compares my experience 
to that of a racing mare, not run till she was four years 
old, and then repeatedly victorious. The comparison is 
just. If weight were not put on the backs of horses when 
they were too young they would be good for work much 
longer than they are now. 

I see mention made of some parents who, being warned 
that their children were in danger of being made sick by 


“Shakespeare, the Man,” etc. 


myself not free from them. They seem to be justified 
by the evidently fair and very instructive survey of the 
schools made by Dr. J. M. Rice in his book, ‘‘ The 
Public-School System of the United States.’’ The 
system is so firmly established in the almost religious 
attachment of the people that I have been accustomed 
to regard it as out of the pale of discussion and have 
taken part in the administration of it, when called 
upon, to the best of my ability. It has unquestion- 
ably been of great service in instructing the American 
people and fitting them as members of a democratic 
community for the exercise of their political powers. 
It has also been of great service in assimilating and 
converting into American citizens a vast and motley 
immigration. On the other hand, it appears to have 
weaknesses which when they are generally perceived 
may lead to modification hereafter. 


op 


|‘ THE first place, it is inevitably mechanical. It must 
deal with all children alike, regardless of differ- 
ences of constitution, bodily or mental, and of special 

destination in life. There is a hackneyed story of a 

Minister of Education in France, that happy land of 

administrative uniformity, pointing to a bell in his 

office and saying that when he rang that bell the same 

lesson commenced in all the public schools of France. 
The story may be assumed to be apocryphal, but its 
moral deserves consideration. 

In the second place, the system is unparental. Doctor 
Rice in the work just referred to dwells repeatedly and 
emphatically on this fact. He says that in some cases the 
indifference of parents is such that they will not take the 
trouble to ascertain whether the schoolrooms to which 
they send their children are in a proper sanitary condi- 
tion. Ordinary parents, 
thinking that the State has 
taken the training of the 





bread and butter and a cup 
of tea. Our dinner was one 


child out of their hands, are 
apt to discharge themselves 





helping of meat, with vege- 
tables, and one helping of 
pudding. Our supper was 
the same as our breakfast, 
The food was good of its 
kind, During the four years 
and more which I spent at 
that school I was never in 
bed for sickness, nor do | 
remember that any one of 
my schoolmates was. 


A COLLEGE I did not over- 
work myself. I never 
worked at night. But | 
took regular exercise, al 
most always on horseback. 
When an examination ap- 
proached I rather reduced 
than increased my amount 
of reading, thinking that 
freshness and nerve would 
be worth more to me in the 
trial than the little’additional 
amount of knowledge. 

I may add that though I 
have never lived by rule my 
general habits have been 
such as to preserve what my 
early advantages had given 
me. I have always taken 
plenty of exercise ; indulged 
a little, in my own country, 
infield sports; and traversed 
Switzerland and the ‘Tyrol 
with my knapsack. It has 
been my habit to work early 
in the morning, not late at 
night. I happened once to 
meet in conte rence respect- 
ing a bill that was in Parlia- 
ment Sir Richard Bethell, 
then occupying, as Attorney- 
General, about the most 
laborious post in England. 
I could not help congratu- 
lating him on the ease with 
which he seemed to_ bear 
his heavy burden. ‘*‘ Yes,’’ \' 
he replied, in the strain of ( \ 
conventional piety which in , 
his talk he always affected — 
‘* Yes, Ithank God I do bear Soe 
my burden lightly. I owe en 
it, under Providence, to my 7 
habit of working early in 

















the morning, not late at 
night. I set out in life with 





Che Foot-Path to Peace 


A Thought for the Dpening Bear 


10 be glad of life, because it gibes you the 
chance to lobe and to work and to play and 
to look up at the stars; to be satisfied with 
your possessions, but not contented with pour- 
Self until you habe made the best of them; to 
despise nothing in the world ercept falsehood and 
Mealiness, and to fear nothing ercept cowardice ; 
to be goberned by pour admirations rather than 
by pour disgusts; to cobet nothing that is your | ual, Tac colainel gua 
neighbor's ercept bis kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manners; to think seldom of pour | 
enemies, often of your friends, and every day of & 








many dear friends who 
worked at night. I have 
buried them all.” 

Still, | believe I owe a good deal to immunity in child- 
hood from overwork. I can hardly doubt that I should 
have broken down under the strain which I apprehend 
many a child in these days of intense competition and 
craving for education, or rather instruction, undergoes. 


ch 


NOTE — Professor Goldwin Smith, the distinguished Canadian author, 
celebrated, last August, his eightieth birthday. At that time he made the 
statement that one reason for his good health at his advanced age was the 
absence of overstudy in his youth. This article, written by request of The 
Journal editors, amplifies this statement. 


overwork at school, declined to interfere, saying that 
sickness might be cured, but want of education could not. 
What is education? Is it not preparation for life? How 
can a child be well prepared for life when the physical 
energy necessary to sustain mental effort is impaired ? 
Besides, however highly we may value education, char- 
acter, alter all, is the main source both of usefulness 
and happiness, and character can hardly fail to share the 
weakness of an overwrought and enfeebled frame. 
Some modern writers have misgivings about the sys- 
tem of our public schools. I must confess that I am 


Henry van Byke | 


of the responsibility for the 
formation of its character, 
and even to take part against 
a teacher who attempts the 
application of discipline. 
An American, and one of the 
upper class, has been heard 
to say that his children were 
guests in his home. 

In the third place, the pub- 
lic school is necessarily de- 
void not only of religion, 
some form of which is still 
for the mass of children the 
ordinary channel of moral 
principles, but it is also with- 
out moral training of any 
kind beyond obedience to 
the order and regulations of 
the school. This defect be- 
comes more serious when 
so many of the teachers are 
women, by whom boys after 
a certain age can hardly be 
well controlled. The con- 
sequence seems to appear 
in the manners of boys. We 
are continually reading of 

cases of juvenile crime, 
sometimes of a first-class 
kind; and dime novels, 
though they may be respon- 
sible for a part of this, can 


rhe original public 
school in Scotland or New 
England was not unpa- 
rental ; it certainly was not 
unreligious ; and we may 
be pretty sure that its disci- 
pline was strong. 


ESIRE of rising in life 


Christ; and to spend as much time ag you can, | which, if it 1s not the 
with body and with spirit, in God's out-of-doors 
—these are little quide-posts on the foot-path 
to peace. 


Reprinted from “ The Outlook”? by permission. 
Copyright, 1900, by ‘‘ The Outlook.” 


“es actual teaching, forms the 
pervading stimulus of the 
system, is in itself desirable 
and laudable. It has vastly 
contributed to the wealth, 
progress and greatness of the 
industrial and commercial 
ie Republic. But we cannot 
all climb over each other’s 
a heads. The lot of the mass 
“i of us must be cast in the 
station in which we were 








ee a born, and to imbue children 
5 .. : in general with the opposite 








notion would be to sow the 
seeds of general discontent. 

There is a rather critical 
question, which I should like 
to see treated, with regard to the relation of the public 
school system to manual labor of the unskilled kind and 
to domestic service. Isa pupil of the public school often 
found engaged in either? Is it not generally necessary 
to look to importation from abroad tor both? I do not 
venture to say anything positive on this subject, having 
no statistical information before me. 

There is in Canada—I do not know whether there is 
in the United States—a growing tendency on the part of 
those who can afford it to resume parental privilege and 
duty by resciting to voluntary schools. 
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Saisie. 


THE NEW ROMANCE: THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN AND HER COLLABORATORS 





N ACCOUNT of certain events which occurred in the month 
of May, 1902, at the Grey Tor Inn, in Devonshire; the 
events being recorded by the persons most interested in the 
unfolding of the little moorland comedy. 
The tale is told by four writers, each writer being respon- 
e for one character, as follows: 


Miss VirGINIA Pomeroy, from Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Mrs. MacGit_, of Tunbridge Wells, England 
By Mary Findlater 


Miss Cecitia EvesHaM, Mrs. MacGill’s English companion 
By Jane Findlater 


Sir ARCHIBALD MAxwecre Mackenzig, of Kindarroch 
By Allan McAulay 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is, of course, known to all as the 
author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘ Timothy's Quest,”’ 
and the ‘‘Penelope’’ books. The Misses Firdlater and 
Allan McAulay are well-known Scottish writers, and the 
authors of several successful novels. THE Epitor. 
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PART I 
Virginia Pomeroy Discourses: 


DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE, 

= GREY Tor INN, Tuesday, May 18, 19—. 

HEN my poor father died five 

years ago the doctor told my 

mother that she must have an 
entire change. We left America at once 
and we have been traveling ever since, 
always in the British Isles, as the sound 
of foreign languages makes Mamma 
more nervous. Asa matter of fact, the 
doctor did not advise eternal change, 
but that is the interpretation Mamma 
has placed upon his command, and so 
we are forever moving on. 

It is not so extraordinary, then, that 
we are in the Devonshire moorlands, 
because one cannot travel for four years in the British 
Isles without being everywhere, in course of time. That’s 
what I said to a disagreeable English woman in the rail- 
way Carriage yesterday. 

‘TI have no fault to find with Great Britain,’’ I said, 
‘‘except that it is so circumscribed! 1 have outgrown my 
first feeling, which was a fear of falling off the edge ; but I 
still have a sensation of being ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined.’ 

She remarked that she had always preferred a small, 
perfectly finished and well-managed estate to a large, 
wild and overgrown one, and I am bound to say that I 
think the retort was a good one. 

We have done Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and having 
begun at the top of the map have got as far as Devon in 
England. We have been traveling by counties the last 
year because it seemed more businesslike. I don’t know 
what will come after England —perhaps Australia and New 
Zealand ; I suppose they speak English there, of a sort. 

It is one of the accidents of travel that one can never 
explain, our being on this desolate moor, caged, with half 
a dozen strange people, in a little inn at the world’s end. 

In the hotel at Exeter Mamma met in the drawing-room 
a certain Mrs. MacGill, who, like herself, was just recov- 
ering from the influenza. Our paths have crossed before 
—I hope they won’t do it often. Huddled in their shawls, 
and seated as near to the chilling hotel fire as was possi- 
ble, they discussed their symptoms, while I read ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ Mrs. MacGill sleptill at night and found a glass 
of milk-arrowroot with a teaspoonful of brandy and a Bath 
biscuit a panacea ; Mamma would not allow that any one 
could sleep worse than she, but recommended a peppermint 
lozenge, as being simple, convenient and efficacious. Mrs. 
MacGill had a slight cough, so had Mamma ; Mrs. MacGill’s 
chest was naturally weak, so was Mamma’s. Startlingly 
similar as were the paths by which they were traveling to 
the grave they both looked in average health, Mamma be- 
ing only prettily delicate, and Mrs. MacGill being fat and 
dumpy, with cap ribbons and shoulder capes and bugles 
and brooches that bespoke at least a languid interest in life. 

The nice English girl who was in the train sat in the 
background knitting and reading—the kind of girl that 
ought to look young and doesn’t, because her youth has 
been feeding somebody’s selfish old age. We exchanged 
glances at some of Mrs. MacGill’s reminiscences, and | 
was grateful to see that she has a sense of humor; that 
will help her considerably if she is a paid companion, 
as I judge she is; one would hardly travel with Mrs. 
MacGill for pleasure. This lady at length crowded 
Mamma to the wall and began on the details of an attack 
ot brain fever from which she had suffered thirty years 
ago, and I left the room to seek a breath of fresh air. 





There is never anything amusing going on in an English 
hotel. When I remember the life one lives during a week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria or the Holland House, in New 
York, it fairly makes me yearn with homesickness. It 
goes like this with a girl whose friends are all anxious to 
inake the time pass merrily: 

Monday noon; Luncheon at the University Club with Hl. L 
and Mamma. y 

Monday afternoon: Drive with G, P. in a hansom. 
Maillard’s. Violets from A. B. ; 
i. & aiting in my room, 
me by E. 


Tea at 
American Beauty roses from 
Dinner and the play arranged for 





— a 
DRAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


And so on. It would doubtless spoil one in time, but 
I’ve only had two weeks of it all put together. 

The hall of the hotel at Exeter was like all other English 
hotel halls. So damp, dismal, dull and dreary that it’s a 
wonder English travelers are not all sleeping in suicides’ 
graves. Were my eyes deceiving me or was there a motor 
at the door, and still more wonderful, was there a young, 
good-looking man directly in my path—a healthy young 
man with no symptoms, a well-to-do young man with a 
perfectly appointed motor, a well-bred, presentable young 
man with an air of the world about him? How my heart, 
starving for amusement, rushed out to him after these last 
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ORAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


““T WILL STICK THESE IN,’ | SAID, INDICATING THE HAIRPINS, 
“IF YOU WILL DO THE ROLLING UP’” 


Tuesday: One love letter and one proposal by the morning 
mail. The proposal from a boy who wishes me to wait until 
he finishes three more years at Harvard. G. H., from Chicago, 
and B. C., from Richmond, arrive early and join us at break- 
fast. B.C. — G. H. might have remained at home to good 
advantage. G. H. wonders why B. C. couldn’t have stayed 
aan he was less in the way. Luncheon party given by 

. H. at one. Dinner by B. C. at seven. 

Wednesday . Last fitting for three lovely dresses. 
a Wear them all. Proposal the result of one of 
them. 


weary months of nursing at Leamington. 1 didn’t want to 
marry him, of course, but | wanted to talk to him ; to ride 
in his motor ; to have him, in short, for a masculine safety- 
valve. He showed no desire of requiring me for any 
purpose whatever. That is the trouble with them over 
here —so oblivious, so rigid, so frigid, so conventional ; 

afraid of being chloroformed and led unconscious to ‘the 
altar! He was smoking a pipe and he looked at me in 
a vague sort of way. I confess I don’t like to be looked 
He couldn't 


at vaguely and I am not accustomed to it. 
5 
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know that, of course, but I should like to teach him if 
only | had the time ; | don’t suppose he knew that I was 
wearing a Redfern gown and hat, but the consciousness 
supported me in the casual encounter. Naturally he 
could not seek an introduction to me in a hotel hall, 
nor could we speak to each other without one. 

His chauffeur came up to him presently, touched his 
hat and I thought he said, ‘* Quite ready, Sir —’’ some- 
thing ; I didn’t catch the name. 

Well, he bowled off and I comforted myself with the 
thought that Mamma and I were at least on our way to 
pastures new, if they were only Dawlish or Torquay 
pastures ; or perhaps something bracing in the shape of 
Dartmoor forests, if Mamma listens to Mrs. MacGill. 

The owner of the motor appeared again at the dinner- 
table, a long affair set in the middle of the room, all the 
small ones being occupied by uninteresting nobodies 
who ate and drank as much, and took up as much room, 
as if they had been somebodies. 

It is needless to say that the young Britisher did not, 
like the busy bee, improve the shining hour ; that sort 
of bee doesn’t know honey when he sees it. He didn’t 
even pass me the salt, which in a Christian country is 
not considered a compromising attention. [ think that 
too many of Great Britain’s young men must have been 
killed off in South Africa and those remaining have 
risen to an altogether fictitious value. I suppose this 
Sir Somebody thinks my eyes are fixed on his coronet, 
if he has one rusting in his upper drawer awaiting its 
supreme moment of presentation. He is mistaken; I 
am only thinking of his motor. Heigh-ho! If mar- 
riage as an institution could be retained, and all thought 
of marriage banished from the minds of the young of 
both sexes, how delightful society could be made ! 


cb 


Mrs. MacGill: 
EXETER. 

HAVE made out my journey from Tunbridge Wells 

in safety, although there has been a breakdown upon 
the Scotch Express, which is a cause of thankfulness. 
‘There were two American women in the same carriage 
part of the time. ‘The mother was, like myself, an in- 
valid, and the daughter, I suppose, would be considered 
pretty. She was not exactly painted, but must have 
done something to her skin I think, probably prejudi- 
cial, like the advertisements : it was like wax, and her 
hair decidedly dark—and such a veil! It reminded 
me of the expression about ‘* power on the head”’ in 
Corinthians —not that she seemed to require it, for she 
rang no less than eight times for the guard — each time 
about some different whimsy ; the boy only grinned, yet 
he was quite rude to me when I asked him, only for the 
second time, where we changed carriages next. Cecilia 
spoke a good deal to the girl, who made her laugh con- 
stantly, in spite of her neuralgia, which was very incon- 
sistent and provoking to me, as she had not uttered a 
word for hours after we left Tunbridge Wells. The 
mother seemed a very delicate, sensible person, suffer- 
ing from exactly the same form of influenza as I myself. 
They hi ippened to be going to this hotel, too, so we met 
again in the afternoon. I had a bad night. Exeter is 
small, but the Cathedral chimes are very tiresome ; they 
kept me awake as if on purpose. 

Somehow I do not fancy the idea of Dartmoor at all. 
It may brace Cecilia, but it will be too cold for me, I’m 
sure. [I must send for my black velvet mantle —the one 
with the beads at the neck, as it will be the very thing for 
the Moor; at present I have nothing quite suitable to 
wear. There is a great deal of skirt about Americans, I 
see ; eventhe mother rustled ; all silk, yet the dresses on 
the top were plain enough. 

As I had nothing to read in the train I bought a six- 
penny copy of a book called ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ but 
could not get on with it at all, and what I did make out 
seemed scarcely proper, so [ took upa novel which Mrs. 
Pomeroy (the American) lent me, by a man with a curi- 
ous Scriptural name —something like Philpotts. _ It 
was entirely about Dartmoor, and gave a most alarming 
account of the scenery and inhabitants. I’m sure I hope 
we shall be safe at Grey Tor Inn; some of the wilder 
parts must be quite dangerous. 


GREY TOR INN, DARTMOOR. 

I wish I had brought winter flannels with me. _ It is all 
very well to call it the middle of May on Dartmoor, but 
it is as cold as the middle of winter in Aberdeen. 

We met Miss Pomeroy, the American girl, in the 
lobby of the hotel. She said that her mother was resting 
in the drawing-room. Like me, she seems to suffer from 
shivering fits. ‘‘ I can’t imagine,’’ I said, ‘* why any 
doctor should have ordered me to such a place as this to 
recover from influenza, which is just another form of 
cold.” The windows look straight out on Grey Tor. 
This is, of course, as the guide-books say, ‘‘ a scene of 
great sublimity and grandeur,’ and very dreary, but not 
lonely, I am glad to say, for little black people are 
always walking up and down it, like flies on a confec- 
tioner’s window. 

There is a young man here who, I was surprised to 
find, is a nephew of the uncle of my poor brother-in-law, 
Colonel Forsyth, who died in a moment,at Agra. Sir 
William Maxwell Mackenzie used to be often at the 
Forsyths’ before his death. This young man’s name is 
Archibald, and he drives a motor. I sat next him at 
dinner, and we had quite a pleasant little chat about my 
poor brother-in-law’s sudden death and funeral. Miss 
Pomeroy ate everything, and talked a great deal. 
Cecilia said she wasn’t able to come down to dinner, 
but, as usual, ate up stairs more than I could, down. Like 
me, Mrs. Pomeroy finds the Devonshire cream very 
heavy ; the daughter and Sir Archibald ate nearly the 
whole dish, although it was a large china basin. 


de 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie, Bart.: 


GREY Tor INN. 

| MUST get away from these women at all costs. 

People may say what they like, but there’s no ques- 
tion that nothing is more destructive to comfort than the 
society of ladies. A man cannot smoke, nor wear the 
clothes, nor use the language that he wants to when 
they are present—so what is the use of pretending, as 
some fellows do, that they add to the pleasantness of 


life? I certainly thought that by coming to these out- 
of-the-way parts in the motor, with no one but my 
servant, I should be free of the women, but no such luck ! 
In the hotel at Exeter there was a batch of them — some 
Americans, of course— particularly a girl, so deuced 
lively she could not be ignored. I dislike the whole 
girl-tribe with all my heart, and I dislike the kittenish 
ones most: they're a positive pest. 

This is a rum sort of country—a sort of inferior 
Scotland, I should call it, but if you were to say that to 
the artist chaps and writing fellows you meet about here 
they would murder you. There is a lot of rot talked 
about everything in this world, but there’s more and 
worse rot talked about scenery than anything else. For 
instance, people will yarn away about ‘‘ the blue 
Mediterranean "’ —- but it’s not a bit bluer than any other 
sea— the English Channel, for example ; any sea will be 
blue if the sky is blue. 1 suppose it earns somebody’s 
living to talk and write all this sort of stuff, and get 
idiots to believe it. Here they are always jawing away 
about ‘‘ giant monoliths,’’ and wonderful colossal stone 
formations on the Moor, till you really think there’s 
something rather fine to be seen. And what are the 
giant monoliths? Two or three ordinary sorts of stones 
set up on end on a mound! What rot! 

This is a goodish hotel, and the roads so far have been 
all right for the motor ; we have come along fairly well ; 
Johnson can drive a bit now, and understands the 
machine. 

The country was pretty decent at first, before reach- 
ing this. There were plenty of trees—no good for 
timber, though ; and there was a lot of that rotten holly 
—I'd have it all up if it grew on Kindarroch. And 
the gorse, too, was very bad. There was a fellow at 
Exeter—a sort of artist, | conclude, from the nonsense 
he talked—who said he was coming up here to see 
the gorse—came every year, he said. To see the 
gorse !—to see a lot of dirty weeds that every sensible 
man wants to root up and burn! Oh, Lord! 

ch 

This morning it was rather fine, and I was having a 
smoke after breakfast in the hall when that American 
girl —the one I saw at Exeter — came down the staircase, 
singing at the top of her voice. 1 knew she was here, 
with a mother in the background ; she had been fooling 
around the motor already, asking a lot of silly questions, 
and touching the handles and the wheel —a thing I can’t 
bear—so we had made acquaintance in a kind of way. 
The artist at Exeter, | remember, asked me if I didn’t 
think this girl remarkably pretty, and | told him I hadn't 
looked to see, which was perfectly true. But you can’t 
help seeing a girl if she’s standing plump in front of you. 
Of course these Americans dress well — no end of money 
to do iton. This one had a sort of Tam o’Shanter thing 
on her head, and a lot of dark hair came out under it 
around her ears, and almost on to her cheeks — untidy, I 
call it. She wore a gray dress, with a bit of scarlet near 
her neck, and a bow to match it under the brim of her 
cap. I can notice these things when I like. She has 
black eyes, and knows how to use them. I don't like 
dark women ; if you must have a woman about I preter 
pink and white—it looks clean, at any rate. These 
people’s name is Pomeroy, Johnson told me; they 
appear to have got the hang of mine at Exeter. 

** Good-morning, Sir Archibald,’”’ says Miss Pomeroy 
now, as pat as you please. ‘‘ Isn't it a mighty pretty 
morning? Don’t you long for a walk? I do! I’m 
going right to that stone on the slope up there. Won't 
you come along, too?”’ 

A man can hardly refuse outright, I suppose, when 
a thing is put to him point-blank, like this, and we 
started together —I pretty glum, for I made up my mind 
I must give up my after-breakfast pipe—a thing which 
puts me out of temper for the day. However, Miss 
Pomeroy said she liked smoke. So there was a kind of 
mitigation in the boredom which I felt was before me. 

Grey Tor, as the guide-books call it, is just above the 
hotel, a sort of knob of rock that is thought a lot of in 
these parts. We make road metal of the same kind of 
thing in Scotland—I'd like to tell that to the chaps that 
write all the drivel about Dartmoor. There’s an iron rail- 
ing around the top of this Tor to keep the tourists from 
falling off —though they'd be no loss if they did. Coach- 
loads of them come every day, and sit on the top and 
eat sandwiches, and leave the paper about, along with 
orange and banana skins—same as they do at the 
Trossachs at home. ‘There’s a grassy track up to this 
blessed Tor, and Miss Pomeroy and | followed it. 
American women are no good at walking, and, in spite 
of her slight figure, she was puffing like a grampus in no 
time, and begging me to stop. We sat down on a rock, 
and soon she had breath enough to talk. The subject of 
names came up, I forget for what reason. 


+ 


‘* T like your kind of name,’’ Miss Pomeroy was good 
enough to say ; ‘* I call it downright sensible and clear, 
for it tells what you’re called, Christian name and sur- 
name right away—don’t you see? Now you couldn't 
tell what my name was without asking —could you?”’ 

‘* No, I couldn’t,” I agreed and was silent. I’m no 
hand at small talk. She gave me rather a funny look 
out of her black eyes, but | took no notice. She seemed 
to want to laugh—I don’t know why; there’s nothing 
funny on Dartmoor that I can see. We got on to the 
Tor presently, and nothing would satisfy a woman, 
naturally, but climbing all over the beastly thing. She 
had to be helped up and down, of course. Her hands 
are very white and slim; they were not at all hot, | am 
glad to say, as she wore no gloves, and I had to clutch 
them so often. There was a very high wind up there, 
and I’m blest if her hair didn’t come down and blow 
about. It only made her laugh, but I considered it would 
not be right to walk back to the hotel with a woman in 
such a disheveled state. 

‘1 will pick up the hairpins,’’ I said seriously, ‘* if 
you will— will do the rest.”’ 

She put up her arms to her head, but brought them 
down with a flop. 

‘** I’m afraid my waist is too tight in the sleev es for me 
to do my hair up here: it's got to wait till I get down to 
the hotel,’’ she said, laughing. I suppose she meant 
that she tight- laced, though I couldn’t see how her waist 
could be tight in the sleeves. 


I was quite determined she should not walk to the 
hotel in my company with her hair in that state. ‘‘I 
will stick these in,’’ I said firmly, indicating the 
hairpins, of which I had picked up about a bushel, °° if 
you will do the rolling up.’’ It got done somehow, and 
I stuck in the pins. I never touched a woman’s hair 
before : how beastly it must be to have all that on one’s 
head—unhealthy, too. I dare say it accounts for the 
feebleness of women’s brains. Miss Pomeroy’s cheeks 
got pinker and pinker during this operation—a sort of 
rush of blood, I suppose ; it is all right as long as it does 
not go to the nose. She is not a bad-looking girl. 

We got back to the hotel without any turther dis- 
agreeables. 

n 
Cecilia Evesham: 


GREY Tor INN, DARTMOOR, 
Tuesday, May 18. 

F A POLICEMAN’S ‘' lot is not a happy one’’ neither is 
a companion’s ; I lay thisdown as an axiom. I have 
lived now for two years with Mrs. MacGill, and know her 
every frailty of character only too well. She has not a 
bad temper ; but, oh! she is a terrible, terrible bore. Not 
content with being stupid herself she desires to make me 
stupid along with her,.and has well-nigh succeeded, for 
life with her in furnished apartments at Tunbridge Wells 
would dull a more brilliant woman than I have ever been. 

Mrs. MacGill has lately had the influenza: it came 
almost as a providential sending, for it meant change of 
air. We were ordered to Dartmoor, and to Dartmoor 
we have come. Now | have become interested in three 
new people, and that, after the life [ have lived of late in 
Mrs. MacGill’s sick-room, is like a draught of nectar to 
my tired fancy. We met these three persons for the first 
time in the train, and at the hotel at Exeter where we 
stopped for the night ; or rather I should say that we 
met two of them, and sighted the third. The two were 
a mother and daughter, Mrs. Pomeroy and Virginia 
Pomeroy by name, and Americans by nation ; the third 
person was a young man, Sir Archibald Maxwell 
Mackenzie, of Kindarroch, N. B. The Americans were 
extremely friendly, after the manner of their nation ; the 
young man extremely unfriendly, after the manner ot his. 

We found that the l’omeroys were coming on to this 
inn, but the Scotchman puffed off in his motor-car, giv- 
ing us no hint of where he intended to go. 1 thought 
we had seen the last of him, but it was to be otherwise. 
The morning after our arrival at the Grey Tor Inn Mrs. 
MacGill assumed a Shetland shawl, closed the window 
of the sitting-room, and sat down to do a bit of knitting. 
I sat by the window answering her little vapid remarks 
and looking out. As I sat thus I heard a_ puffing 
noise and saw a scarlet motor-car steam up to the door 
of the inn. It was, of course, Sir Archibald. 

*‘ Whatis that noise, Cecilia ?’’ asked Mrs. MacGill. 

‘* It’s a motor-car,’’ I replied. 

‘* Oh, how curious! I never can understand how they 
are worked,” said she. I was beginning to try to explain 
some of the mysteries of motoring when the door of the 
sitting-room opened and Miss Virginia Pomeroy came 
in. Her appearance was a delight to the eyes. Tall 
and full-grown, yet graceful, and dressed to pertection, 
she had none of that meek look that even the prettiest 
English girls are getting nowadays, as if they would say, 

‘I’m pretty, but I know I’m a drug in the market, 
though I can’t help it!’’ No, no; Virginia Pomeroy 
came into a room with an air of possession, mastery, 
conquest, that no English girl can assume. She walked 
straight up to the window and threw it open. ‘* How 
perfectly lovely !’’ she exclaimed. ‘' Why, there’s a 
motor ; J must have a ride in it before very long.’’ She 
turned very pleasantly to me as she spoke, and asked 
me if I didn’t adore motoring ? 

‘ I’ve never tried,’’ I said. 

‘* Well, the sooner you begin the better,”’ 

‘‘ for it’s a pity to miss a joy.” 
) 


I laughed, but if she had known it I more nearly cried 
at her words ; she didn’t know how many joys I had 
missed in life ! 

‘ll go right downstairs and make love to the 
chauffeur,’’ she went on, and at this Mrs. MacGill 
coughed ‘and moved the fire-irons and told me to close 
the window. 

Miss Pomeroy turned to her with a laugh. ‘‘ Why!”’ 
she said, ‘* are you two going to sit in this hotel parlor 
all the morning?» You will have a dull time if you do!” 

‘* | have had the influenza, like Mrs. Pomeroy,’’ said 
Mrs. MacGill solemnly, *‘ but if Miss Evesham wishes 
some fresh air she can go out at any time. I’m sure | 
never object to anything that you do, Cecilia, do 1?”’ 

I hastened to assure her that she did not, while the 
American stood looking from one of us to the other with 
her bright, clever eyes. 

‘* Suppose you come down to the hall door with me, 
then, Miss Evesham,’’ Miss Pomeroy suggested, ‘* and 
we'll taste the air.’’ 

‘* Shall I, Mrs. MacGill?’’ I asked, for a companion 
must always ask leave even to breathe. Mrs. MacGill 
answered petulantly that of course I might do as I liked. 

The motor stood alone and unattended by the front 
door, both owner and chauffeur having deserted it. It 
stood there like a red-hot panting monster fatigued by 
climbing the long hill that leads up to Grey Tor Inn. 

‘* Isn’t it out of breath ?’’ cried Virginia. ‘I want to 
pat it and give it a drink of water.’”’ The next minute 
she skipped into the car, and laid her white hand on the 
steering-wheel. 

‘* Oh, don’t—do take care!’’ I cried. ‘* The thing 
may run away with you, or burst, and the owner may 
come out at any moment; it belongs to that young man 
who was at Exeter, Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie.”’ 

‘* | should like it very much if he did come out,’’ said 
Virginia, looking over her shoulder at me with the most 
bewitching ogle I ever saw. And I soon saw that she 
intended to conquer Sir Archibald as she had conquered 
many another man, and meant to drive all over 
Dartmoor in this motor. Well, youth and high spirits 
are both good things—let her do what she likes with 
the young man, so long as she enjoys herself ; they will 
both be old soon enough! 


she said, 


(CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL) 
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“MARTHA COULD NOT PASS ALONG THE STREET WITHOUT THE CHANCE OF MEETING 
THE THREE OLD BACHELORS OF VONSTRADAM”" 


THE FIRST “DUTCHTOWN” STORY 


THE OLD MAID OF VONSTRADAM 


By Louise Forsslund, Author of The Story of Sarah,’ “The Ship of Dreams,” ete. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE IN “ DUTCHTOWN” FROM “ DUTCHTOWN”" MODELS, BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH 


pooty quick ?”’ 

Mrs. Billy Blom had begun to ask this same ques- 
tion of Priscilla with the same hopeful, tenderly quizzical 
smile on her face while the girl’s golden hair was still 
hanging in pigtails ; and now when Priscilla’s hair has had 


” | SEE you on de streedt mid a beau. Git marriedt 





“*“YOU DID NOT LOVE YOUR HUSBAND?'” 


time for a somewhat lengthy acquaintance with the crown 
of her head Mrs. Billy still persists in asking that question 
whenever she dreams that there is the slightest excuse for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Blom are a prosperous old couple of 
the Long Island Dutch hamlet of Vonstradam, who came, 
a full half-century ago, trom Holland, a bride and groom in 
peasant dress and sabots, with all their worldly possessions 
carried in two meal-sacks over their shoulders. 

‘* We'd both be a-livin’ in meal-sacks yit, Priscilly,’’ Mr. 
Blom used to assert, ‘* eef ve hadn’t been marriedt.’’ Then 
he would slowly add: ‘‘ Ya-ya, yes-yes, oom-oom !”’ 
nod his head in the affirmative again and again, slowly 
and yet more slowly, until the head stopped nodding 
of itself. Then he would pull on his short pipe. 

When Priscilla Green, who was not Dutch, but only 
an American girl from the neighboring village of 


Shoreville, first dropped into the habit of visiting the old 
Dutch folks Billy would take his long Dutch pipe from 
where it hung on the wall, and, filling it soberly, smoke with 
many along-drawn sigh. The thing kicked, he confided to 
Priscilla when he grew to know her better, and he smoked 
it only out of deference to what he felt she had expected of a 
Dutchman. Thereupon Priscilla took the imported article 
from him, and, hanging it resolutely back on its nail, had 
the satisfaction of seeing Billy’s face bending with a broad 
smile over the task of filling a blackened old clay penny- 
pipe. From that moment the girl was one of the tamily. 

She used to sit by the hour in their little kitchen, with its 
intense blue walls, its flower-filled windows, and watch 
Billy smoke. His feet were always as high up as his short 
legs would permit —on top of the stove, summer or winter. 
In summer the feet were usually bare ; in winter they were 
clad in gorgeous colored stockings knitted by the old wife. 
Grievous to tell it of these Dutch folks, there were times 
when you might have seen Billy’s stockings out at the 
toes, for Mrs. Billy’s sight was tailing and Billy took as 
much delight as a baby in getting his toes free. Sometimes 
Mrs. Billy would steal around to the uplifted feet when 
Billy’s head was buried in a newspaper, feel of his toes, 
then cry, ‘‘ For shame!’’ before she ran to get another 
pair of socks. Then Billy would smile—oh, so slyly ! and 
wait until he pleased to make the change in his footgear. 

Gradually the old folks had come to be very tond of 
Priscilla, until at last, within their minds, they severed her 
connection with her American home in Shoreville and 
began to expect her to live up to the ethics of a model 
maid of Vonstradam. Now, Priscilla had lon,» dreamed 
of a career, and whoever heard of a lass of Vonstradam 
dreaming of a career? If she dreams of any career for her 
sons which would take them away from the oyster-beds 
and the Great South Bay she is rising to skittish heights 
above her neighbors. The only thing for a girl in 
Vonstradam to do is to get married — before her twentieth 
year if she has the chance, before her twenty-fifth if she has 
to make the chance for herself. To live on unmated after 
she has passed the quarter of a century mark is nothing 
less than a calamity. 

‘* But,’? some blundering American once said to the old 
Dutch lady, ‘‘ our Priscilla is not like your Vonstradam 
girls. Priscilla is wedded to her art.’’ 

‘* Vhadt!” cried Mrs. Billy. ‘* My Priscilly! I dond’t 
beleef you. If she vas marriedt to anybody she vould lif 
mid him. Vedded to her Arty? Who vas Arty, anyvay?”’ 


















“TO CHURCH THREE TIMES OF A SABBATH-DAY” 


Aiter a while the old lady commenced to try to bribe 
Priscilla. She promised to give the girl a certain precious 
old-fashioned sugar-bowl when she should produce a hus- 
band. Later, Mrs. Billy added a patchwork quilt to the 
sugar-bowl. ‘The quilt is pieced together in that bewilder- 
ing pattern called ‘‘ Strawberries mid de garten.’? To hear 





“*“MY OLDT LADY SHE SAYS SHE'LL LICK YOU YIT’'” 


Mrs. Billy name her different patchwork patterns would 
make you think of every department of a county fair. 
Since then Priscilla’s wedding list has grown to include a 
recipe for grape wine, a recipe for anise wine, and Billy’s 
picturesque old wooden shoes. 

‘* You kin use dem to put de kindlin’s in, Priscilly,”’ said 
Mrs. Blom. ‘‘ Or you kin paint dem mid gilt andt tie red 
ribbons aroundt dem andt put dem on de parlor shelf.’’ 

Once when Priscilla went to see the old folks she found 
Mrs. Billy sewing rays, with tightly wound bdlls of rags on 

the table betore her and pieces scattered over the floor. 
‘* Another rag carpet?’’ asked Priscilla. ‘‘ Whom 
is that for?”’ 
‘* For you.”’ 
‘*Me? How lovely!”’ 
‘* Holdt on dere! Not till you git marriedt.’’ 
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Priscilla felt ashamed, and when Billy put down his 
paper and looked her straight in the face with a pitiful, 
pleading glance, she felt more ashamed than before. 

‘* | vandt to see you mid a hoodt sweetheart before | 
die,’’ vowed Billy. 

The girl laughed to hide her confusion, and said: 
‘* Nobody will have me.”’ 

Billy brought his feet down to the floor so suddenly 
that the cat jumped. The old man stood up, rolled 
back his sleeves and cried with a great pretense at fury : 
‘* Bring him here andt Ill lick him.” 

He laughed and Mrs. Billy laughed, and so did 
Priscilla, but the American girl felt very glad at that 
moment that she was not Martha Van Essendelft. 
Martha was a niece of Billy’s and the only old maid in 
Vonstradam. How Martha had had the courage to live 
her own life for the last ten years — from the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her birth to the thirty-fifth—in that little 
marriage market of a place called Vonstradam, Priscilla 
could not conceive. Even the elders and the deacons 
of the church had felt called upon to remonstrate with 
the young woman. 

‘* It would be different if you could not have helped 
it,’ they said, and so said Mrs. Billy. 


Martha could not pass along the street without the 
chance of meeting the three old bachelors of Vonstradam, 
who served trebly to prove that Martha could have 
helped it. She could not pass along the street without 
knowing that people came running to the windows and 
called to one another: ‘‘ There goes the Old Maid!”’ 
She could not pass along the street without the risk of 
meeting at least two grandmothers who used to go to 
school with her, without finding her path blocked up by 
the children of her old schoolmates. Once when Priscilla 
was coming down the lane she saw a tribe of little folk 
running after Martha as they would have run after a tramp 
—if he looked harmless—or a stray dog, or that very 
tall young pedler who answered to the name of ‘ Fire 
Island Light House.’’ The little imps were running 
after Martha — Martha, so sweet, so dignified — even then 
—so demure, so distressed, and so quaintly lovely. 

‘*Old Maid!”’ they called. ‘‘Old Maid! O/d Maid!”’ 

And one of the young brutes actually took up a piece 
of dirt and flung it at her. Never before in her life had 
Priscilla’s blood boiled up as it boiled then. She 
swooped into the midst of the children, and before they 
realized that an American was among them she had 
swept them all away from Martha. 

‘* What is an old maid?’’? demanded the fiery little 
Shoreville lady. 

The Sphinx herself cannot keep closer silence than the 
Dutch boy. Not asingle youngster spoke, but all stood 
there ashamed, and ashamed of being ashamed, in the 
middle of the road. Now, Priscilla addressed one per- 
sonally. He was Johnnie Quake, the boy who carried 
off the record for accidents in Vonstradam. 

‘* Johnnie Quake, what is an old maid ?”’ 

Johnnie silently surveyed an ugly red scar on his wrist ; 
then he looked down at his left foot which was wound 
up in bandages. ‘‘ I dunno,”’’ said he at last, ‘* 'ceptin’ 
she’s always around ready to tie me oop.” 

Priscilla turned to a youngster who was slyly prying 
the lid off his dinner-pail. He was an _ unfortunate 
wretch in that he was subject to fits at any time in any 
place, however inconvenient the time and place might be. 

‘* Jelly Josten, what is an old maid?”’ 

Jelly answered shyly but promptly: ‘‘ She’s a lady 
vhadt kin climb a tree andt holdt on to a feller till he 
gits ofver havin’ a fit.” 

Yes, Martha had done this for poor Jelly — Martha, 
who would not hold her skirts to a sensible height 
when out on a rainy day in Shoreville. 
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Now a timid, halting chorus of testimony arose for 
Martha. To have heard the little tongues go on you 
would have thought that the ‘‘Old Maid of Vonstradam”’ 
was the special dispensation of Providence to the small 
boy of Vonstradam. 

‘* Then why,’’ demanded Priscilla, ‘‘ did you run 
after her and throw dirt?” 

The boy who had thrown dirt betrayed himself by 
sneaking silently away, but ne paused and waited with 
his head half turned while Priscilla went on: *‘ Martha 
Van Essendelft is a good and brave woman. She is as 
good as any minister you ever had in Vonstradam, and 
she’s as brave as all your Boer generals put together.”’ 

At that time the pitiful fight was still waging in South 
Africa, and in this little village of Long Island the chil- 
dren of the Dutch played war morning, noon and night. 
Their chief perplexity had been in finding boys willing 
to play the part of the British, until Johnnie Quake, 
consummate tactician that he was, thought of the scheme 
of making the chaps that were thrashed one day become 
soldiers of Great Britain the next. 

The boy who had thrown dirt was made to lead the 
British that day, although it was not his turn, and he was 
so badly defeated that he vowed war to be the silliest 
game in all the world. It is a pity that so many people 
have to get licked before they find that out. 

Priscilla went straight to Martha’s aunt and uncle and 
with little mincing of words told them exactly what she 
thought of all Vonstradam’s treatment of Martha. 

‘* Vhy for dond’t she git marriedt, den?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Billy ‘‘ It ain't too late yit.’’ This seemed a 
wonderhel blessing to the old wife—the fact that a 
woman of thirty-five could still wed if she would. 

‘* Ya-ya!”’ warmly assented Mr. Blom. ‘‘ Martha must 
git marriedt andt be some comfort to her oldt ‘fahder. 
Johannes Van Essendelft vas de only oldt man in de 
hull place mid no grandchildtren to climb oop on his 
knee. Dhot’s badt! Dhot’s awful badt!’’ declared 
Billy, himself the grandfather of half a hundred. 

‘* Probably Martha feels as sorry about that as the old 
man,” pf suggested Priscilla, who had tasted the 
pain that there is in the spinster’s love for children. 

Billy grunted skeptically, and Mrs. Billy, without mak- 
ing any comment, invited the girl to thread her needle. 
The old lady worked soberly on her giddy carpet-rags 
for a while before she spoke out the thoughts running 
through her mind: ‘‘ Martha, all de dime, she answers 
de same. You say, ‘ Vhy dond’t you take Bill Hoek ? 
He’s slow, but he’s steady.’ Andt she say, ‘ I dond’t luff 


him.’ Den you say, ‘ Vall, den, dere’s Krean Verbeke 
left yit. He ain’t got no palate, but plenties of oyster- 
lots.’ Andt she say, ‘ I dond’t luff him.’ Oh, dhot gal! 
Den you say, ‘ Vhadt’s de matter mid Case Buys? He’s 
a hoodt pervider, a hoodt Christian, andt de oldt man 
he likes him.’ Den Martha, she sighs andt she hangs 
her head andt she says, * | dond’t luff him!’ Oh, dhot 
gal, dhot gal of Johannes’! Of course she dond’t luff 
dem men: she ain’t very vell acquainted mid dem yit.’’ 

‘* Do you mean to tell me,’’ demanded the girl from 
Shoreville, ‘‘ that when you married Mr. Blom you were 
not well enough acquainted to love him ?”’ 

‘*Na!’’ On ordinary occasions Mrs. Billy said, 

‘ Na-na,”’ like a true Dutch Long Islander, but when 
she meant an indisputable, unshakable negative she 
simply said, ** Na!”’ 

‘* Na!’’ said Mrs. Billy with so much force that Billy 
brought his feet down to the floor ina hurry. ‘* Ve vas 
na vell enoof acquainted for dhot.”’ 

‘* Dhot’s vhy she coom off to Amelica alone mid me,’’ 
Billy remarked with bitter irony, and, taking his boots in 
his hand, marched out of the room and out of the house. 

‘* You did not love your husband?”’ asked Priscilla, 
feeling that the old Dutch lady had suddenly gone very, 
very far away. 

Mrs. Blom smiled and looked out of the window after 

silly — Billy marching toward the gate, under the grape 
arbors, with never a turn of his head. 

‘* Vall, you see it’s dis vay,’’ explained the old lady, 
and the look in her bright old eyes made Priscilla feel 
that she had indeed gone away from her, but in another 
direction: ‘‘ Vhen you marry a man you dink you luff 
him. But vhen you been marriedt a month you find oudt 
you luff him so much more dhot you know you didn't 
know vhadt luff vas in de first place. Den, vhen you 
been marriedt a year alreadty, andt you pegin to call 
him Fahder, and he pegins to call you Mudher— vall, 
vall, vall, vall, vall! Maype you dond’t luff him den, eh ? 
But you dond’t. De years dey go py, andt dey go py, 
andt de troubles dey come andt go, too. Andt maype, 
vhen you been marriedt fifty year alreadty, den you kin 
say, honest andt true, ‘ I luff him,’ tor den you been put- 
tin’ up mid each odder long enough to find oudt for sure.”’ 
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‘The old lady smiled that quizzical, sentiment-defying 
smile of hers, but her ball of rags had rolled across the 
floor unnoticed and there were tears sparkling at the 
edges of her downcast eyes. 

‘*T vas von oldt fool,’’ she said in apology for the 
tears. ‘‘ But, Priscilly, you dond’t know vhadt you vill 
iniss if you dond’t git to be a fool pooty quick.’’ 

Priscilla sat quietly thinking for a long while, then 
she asked softly : ‘‘ Have you ever told Billy all this?”’ 

‘*Oh, my no! He could na understand.”’ 

Priscilla felt so sure, however, that Billy could under- 
stand that she played the traitor and went stealing down 
to the bay after him. He was walking along the shore 
looking as disconsolate as heart could wish, hurling 
resentful stones into the water. Old Billy had never 
seemed more like a boy than he seemed that day ; and, 
boylike as he had been in his resentment, so boylike he 
remained in the delighted, delightful perplexity with 
which he heard the girl’s story. 

‘*Vhadt vould you do apout it?’’ he asked finally. 

How those waves did laugh to hear him! And how 
gleefully did the ever young things set him an example 
by spilling kisses all over the sands. 

‘* Go home and kiss her,’’ Priscilla interpreted. 

‘* Hy-Golly, I vill!’’ said Biily, and went strutting 
homeward —strutting in spite of the fact that he was 
bow-legged and shaped like a dough-man, for there are 
times when fortune can put a strut even into a Dutch- 
man’s legs. 

Later in the afternoon, as Priscilla was passing the 
houses of red and blue, Billy flung open his front kitchen 
door and showed his face, grinning from the gold hoop 
earring in one ear to the gold hoop earring in the other, 
proud and triumphant, but oh, so ashamed ! 

** My oldt lady she says she’ll lick you yit!’’ he called, 
then, overcome by shyness, he slammed the door. 
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There were two churches in Vonstradam, both Dutch, 
and Mrs. Billy had tried repeatedly to explain to Priscilla 
the actual differences in the creeds of these two churches, 
with the result that the American girl always thought 
of one as the Church of the Righteous People of 
Vonstradam, where Mrs. Billy’s youngest son *‘ played 
on de pulpit mid de organ”? ; of the other as the Church 
of the Self-Righteous People of Vonstradam, where 
** dey made music mid a tunin’-fork.”’ 

‘* Dem beoples, dey vas de hoodt folks,’’ Mrs. Billy 
would explain with an ironical smile. ‘‘ Ve vas de badt 
vons. Dey vas so hoodt dhot dey alvays carry two 
Pibles apiece mid dem.”’ 

Yes, you might have met many of them trudging duti- 
fully to church three times of a Sabbath-day with a copy 
of the Good Book carried ostentatiously in each hand. 

‘* Vall, I dink,’’ Billy Blom would rejoin, ‘* dhot dey 
must be pooty badt beoples vhadt needts more dhon 
von Pible to vonct ; dhot’s vhadt I dink !”’ 

These Puritan folk had been having trouble with their 
minister. Since the church was built there had never 
been a time when they had not been having trouble with 
their minister. They had made so many changes during 
the past ten years that they had almost exhausted the sup- 
ply of Dutch parsons of that denomination in the country, 
and still they had not found a pastor to please the 
majority of their cantankerous congregation. Then 
there came slipping quietly among them a reverend 
little gentleman named Carl de Roo. He was small, 
he was quiet, but, ‘*‘ Oh-my, oh-my, oh-my, oh-my !”’ 

‘* He gits up in dhot pulpit andt he gifs dem fits,” 
said Billy. ‘* Dhot’s vhadt dey needt, Priscilly. He 
draws de temper right oudt dere headts yit, andt he 
draws de money righdt oudt dere pockets, alreadty. 
Oh, he vas von smart man! Andt, vhadt you dink? 
Dey git an organ pooty quick, andt dhot gal of 
Hiddink’s, she play it.’’ 

‘* He’ll marry her, I ’spect,”’ said Mrs. Billy. 

‘* Is he a bachelor?” cried the girl from Shoreville. 
‘** How old is he?” 

‘* Awful oldt. Oldter dhon Martha,’’ answered Mrs. 
Billy. ‘* He'll neffer see t’irty-five agin.” 


The people of Vonstradam immediately concluded 
that the bachelor minister should lose no more time. 
How they married him to this girl and to that—to every 
single lassie in his congregation! His congregation 
widened to take in some of the girls who had preterred 
to worship in Shoreville, and—sorry testimony to differ- 
ence in creeds that it is—the congregation began also 
to take in some of the damsels of the church which Mrs. 
Billy attended. The old lady shook her head over this, 
and, with a bitter laugh, she said: ‘‘ Martha vill be 
goin’ ofver to dhot man’s church next.”’ 
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Already these honest, brutally straightforward people 
had begun to tease Martha about the new minister, 
never dreaming that their words might come home to 
them; for none of her own people believed for one 
moment that Martha would think of the pastor of that 
rival church as a possible husband. And the others 
could not conceive of the bachelor minister’s choosing 
from this garden of girlhood the one full-blown rose that 
still remained upon its stalk. Men are fools, that is 
certain, where women are concerned, but Carl was wise 
enough to see that among all the buds of Vonstradam 
there was none less withered and wilted, none more 
fragrant and sweet with the dew of the morning, than 
this single full-blown rose. He saw this from the first 
moment he laid eyes on the Old Maid, almost before he 
saw the little, far from old maidish curl which perched 
with an air of defiance at the tiptop of Martha’s ear. 

And Martha? She saw that he was too short for a 
man, that he had a bald spot, and, above all, that he 
had a button missing from his vest. Something else she 
saw or felt. Whatever it was it brought out all that was 
feminine in Martha to wage war against all that was 
masculine in Carl de Roo. She, who had never hated 
any one before in her life, hated this new minister, or 
thought she did. She loathed him, she abominated 
him, she feared and distrusted him. Oh, Martha, after 
all your years of serene freedom, to find yourself fighting 
against hatred for a little man with a bald spot ! 

The difference in church customs decreed that Martha 
and the new minister should see very little of each other, 
but, whenever they did have a few moments together, 
the force seeking to make a break in the evenness of the 
annals of Vonstradam made the most of every precious 
instant. Carl was no longer his own master, nor master 
of his voice, of the look in his eyes, nor even master of 
his hands ; for once when he and Martha had met on the 
bridge and were standing there with no one to behold, 
Carl lifted his hand and lightly touched Martha’s cheek 
and the curl beside her ear. Hatred is a queer sort of a 
fairy when she will make a woman tremble and hide her 
eyes in sweet confusion and slip away from the man she 
loves with her eyes still lowered, so that he can only 
guess what hides beneath the lids. 
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‘* Does your face pain you?’’ asked Johannes Van 
Essendelft of his daughter that evening, for again and 
again Martha had lifted her hand and passed it gently 
over her cheek — over her cheek and her ear, and over 
the little curl that had felt more than all the rest of the 
hair of her head put together. 

‘* Oh, no!’’ answered Martha, clasping her hands in 
her lap and sitting up very straight, with a hot blush 
mounting to her cheeks. 

‘* Then why have you been rubbing it so?’’ persisted 
the old man. 

Martha laughed with a ring of bitterness. ‘‘ Because 
I am the biggest old fool in the world,”’ said she. 

‘* Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!’’? exclaimed Mrs. Billy 
when she heard that. ‘‘ That girl she needs some 
cherry bark tea, Johannes.”’ 

Martha meekly drank the cherry bark tea, but Carl 
de Roo took the cherry bark tea that happened to be 
prescribed for him at the same time and threw it out of 
the window. For herself, Martha consulted that ofttimes 
foolish old doctor called Common-sense, and Common- 
sense said: ‘‘ You shall avoid this distiller of poisons, 
Carl de Roo.”’ 

Martha obeyed the instructions to the letter. She bent 
all her energies in avoiding Carl de Roo, with the result 
that she grew pale and thin and abnormaliy quiet, where- 
upon Mrs. Billy threw something more bitter than cherry 
bark into the cherry bark tea. 

Then the inevitable happened. As Martha came 
down the little hill leading tothe bridge from Vonstradam, 
one April day, Carl came swinging along from Shoreville. 
Martha had an umbrella before her face, for it was rain- 
ing, though very softly ; and she did not see Carl until 
his voice had stopped her in the centre of the bridge. 

‘*Ts it really you?’’ said Carl. He spoke in the 
softly poetical Dutch, with an accent rarely heard in 
Vonstradam, and there was a triumphant thrill in his 
voice which made Martha afraid to look at him and 
afraid to linger at his side. 

‘*[’m ina great hurry. Please let me pass,’’ said she. 

‘* What’s the use ?’’ he pleaded, deliberately putting 
his fingers over hers on the handle of the umbrella. 
‘* We've both been hurrying all our lives—away from — 
Love.’’ His voice had sunk almost toa whisper. ‘‘And 
now Love has caught up to us both —look at me, sweet- 
heart!’’ She did not look at him and her head bended 
very low beneath the umbrella. Under his own fingers 
he could feel hers: fluttering and struggling to be tree. 
His handclasp grew tighter. 

‘* Love has caught up to us both,”’ he slowly repeated. 
‘* Martha, will you go one way with your love, and I 
one way with mine? Or shall we go the rest of the way 
— together ?’’ 

Martha slowly lifted her head and looked at Carl. 

‘* Together,’’ she murmured, and let the word come 
to an ending against her lover’s lips. 

Oh, you women who come to love in the completeness 
of your womanhood and find the temple still filled with 
the incense of spring ! 

Carl thought himself the happiest mortal that ever 
stood under an umbrella, but, strictly speaking, this 
was the Old Maid’s day. 
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NOTE — In the next “ Dutchtown” story, in the February Journal, Miss 
Forsslund will tell, with charming descriptive humor, of Martha’s wedding 
and the tremendous excitement which it caused in Vonstradam — presenting 
one of the strongest stories in the series. 
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|HE-PERVERSE HUSBAND AND THE PARCEL 


HERE'S a parcel for you, Jack,’’ said the Angel, 
9 as she entered the study. ‘‘The postman 
handed it in just now.”’ 

‘* Thanks,” said I, laying it at my side and 
returning to the evening paper. ‘‘ Any let- 
ters?’’ I inquired casually. 

‘* Just one from mother. She wants us to 
go to town this day week. But, of course, we 
can’t, when your friend Mr. Haddock is com- 
ing. How long do you think he will stay ?’’ 

‘* Shouldn’t think he’d be able to spare more than a 
couple of days. I expect he’ll want to go fishing most 
of the time.”’ 

‘* It’s queer how so many literary men delight in fish- 
ing. I fancy it’s because they lead such an uncertain 
existence generally,’’ remarked the Angel. 

‘*Oh, but Haddock isn’t really a literary man,”’ said I. 
‘* He’s a publisher. Still, he’s an exceedingly nice fel- 
low, though I dare say you could make him even nicer.’’ 

‘* Don’t be silly, Jack. Besides, I don’t suppose I shall 
see much of him.”’ 

‘* He won't need to see much of you to be charmed, 
dear,”’ I observed tenderly. 

** Will you never grow up?”’ she asked, laughing. 
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‘* Ladies first,’’ I returned. ‘‘ But seriously, my 
elderly chum, Haddock, is coming here to talk business 
—at least, he’s coming to listen while I endeavor to con- 
vince him that I can make his fortune.” 

‘* 1’m sure you will, Jack,’’ she said kindly. 

‘*l’m sure I sha’n’t, dear, unless he happens to be in 
a perfectly seraphic frame of mind. You are my only 
hope.”’ 

‘* But, goodness me, Jack! what can I do?’’ 

‘* Make him feel happy and pleased with himself. 
You remember how you bewitched old Uncle Moses, 
who’s as cranky as old Carlyle was, till his wife stopped 
praying for death to end her sufferings ?”’ 

‘*You do exaggerate, Jack! I’m sure I did nothing 
extraordinary for your uncle.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know what you did, only you might 
repeat it for Haddock’s benefit, and ——’’ 

‘* Aren’t you going to open your parcel ?”’ 

‘* Oh, there’s no hurry. As I was saying, you — 

‘* All right, Jack, but I must write to mother at once. 
And then we’ll have supper. Do open your parcel, like 
a good boy. Perhaps it’s something nice. It looks like 
a box under the brown paper. What do you think can 
be in it?” 

‘* Haven’t the vaguest notion. But I dare say it will 
keep.’’ 

‘* Well, I must fly to my letter-writing. But I really 
think you should open it, Jack.”’ 

‘* Why, what’s the hurry ?’’ I inquired teasingly. 

‘* Oh, because — well, | always open parcels the mo- 
ment I get them.”’ 

‘*So you do, dear; but, then, I'm different. Some- 
how, I haven't the slightest desire to open this parcel.’’ 

‘*You’re so silly, Jack,’’ said the Angel in a pitying 
voice. 

‘* Run away and write your letter,’’ I returned; ‘‘ I'm 
wearying for supper.”’ 

‘* | sha’n’t be long,’’ she said, asshe left theroom. A 
moment later she reopened the door and popped in her 
head. ‘* Jack, do open the parcel. I’m dying to know 
what's in it.”’ 

‘*T never encourage curiosity in any way,’’ I returned 
severely. ‘‘ Run away, little girl.’’ 
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As a matter of fact I was quite curious to learn what 
the parcel contained ; but the spirit of perversity was 
upon me, and I decided to leave the opening until after 
supper. 

** Well, what is in it?’’ inquired the Angel when I 
entered the parlor half an hour later. 

‘* Don’t know,”’ [ returned carelessly. 

‘* Well, I never !’’ she exclaimed, but did not refer to 
the subject during the meal. 

Afterward we went forth on our customary stroll in 
the dark. It was a sweet, warm, July night, and for 
a while the Angel made it sweeter with her 
cheery chat, but presently she became silent 
and thoughtful. 

‘* What’s amusing you?’’ I asked, observ- 
ing her face unusually solemn in the lamplight 
of a gig that whirled past us. 

‘** Oh, nothing !’’ she replied briefly. ‘‘ I was 
only wondering ——”’ 

‘* About what?” said I encouragingly. 

‘* Never mind. It doesn’t matter.” 

‘** Like to go home now, dear ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps we’d better turn, Jack.”’ 

So we retraced our steps and reached our 
abode after a somewhat silent journey. 

‘* Coming in for a smoke?”’ said I, holding 
open the study door. The invitation was, of 
course, a mere form, but I’ve employed it for 
the better part of a year now, and it comes out 
as naturally as ‘‘ good-morning.’’ Moreover, it 
contains a suggestion of chumminess, and — but 
no matter. 

We had not been sitting long in the study 
when the Angel called my attention to the parcel 
on the small table at my elbow. 
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‘* Like me to open it for you, Jack?’’ she asked. 

‘* Don’t bother, dear,’’ I returned. 

‘* It’s no trouble,’’ she said, rising. 

‘* On second thoughts,” said I deliberately, ‘‘ I don’t 
think I shall open it till to-morrow.”’ 

** Oh, Jack !”’ 

‘* In fact, I don’t see why I should open it at all. I 
don’t know the writing, or rather the attempt at printing, 
and the postmark is of some village I never heard of.”’ 

‘* How stupid you are !’’ 

‘* Well, dear, can you give me any reason why I 
should open it?”’ 

‘* Why, because it’s—it’s a parcel, Jack.”’ 

‘* That’s an obvious enough fact, but it’s no reason.” 

‘* Oh, dear, you dotry me! But just let me shake it, 
and perhaps I'll be able to guess what’s in it.”’ 

I permitted her to carry out her suggestion, but no 
information resulted. 

‘* Let me make a wee hole in it, Jack.”’ 

‘* No, indeed! Wait till to-morrow or the next day,”’ 
said I. 

‘* T believe you’ll get up in the middle of the night and 
open it yourself,’ said the Angel. 

‘* No, Isha’n’t. I haven’t the slightest curiosity about 
it. The parcel may stay as it is for a week for all I care.’’ 

‘*Ah, Mister Jack, you don’t mean that.’’ 

** But I do.’’ 

‘* T dare you to let the parcel stay as it is for a week.” 

** All right.’ 

‘* You promise ?”’ 

‘* Certainly. I'll leave it for a month if you like.’’ 

‘* No, a week will do,’’ she said, and began to laugh 
softly to herself. 

‘* What’s the joke ?”’ 

Fon” 

‘* T don’t quite see——”’ I began. 

‘* A man’s an awfully funny thing,’’ said the Angel. 
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For seven days thereafter-I suffered her gentle jeerings, 
andthen—— We were sitting in the study after dinner, 
and our newly-arrived guest was in excellent humor. 
He had been a trifle crusty when I met him at the station, 
but even his expression had sweetened when he entered 
the house a few minutes later. The Angel has a way of 
coming forward to welcome people, friends or strangers, 
that isirresistible. She lets visitors feel that she is really 
glad to meet them before her voice tells them so, and 
her manner is like a tonic for making folk pleased with 
themselves. 

During dinner Mr. Haddock, who is a small man, 
with no features to speak of, and no powers of conver- 
sation worth mentioning, evidently felt himself grow 
handsomer and more brilliant at every bite, and by the 
time we reached the cigar period in the study he was, as 
I have said, in an excellent humor. He occupied my 
favorite easy-chair, and conversed chiefly with the Angel. 

‘* And so you've never been in London, Madam ?”’ he 
said in response to some remark of his hostess. 

At first the Angel had winced a little at being 
addressed as ‘‘ Madam,’’ but now I could see she was 
getting to like it. ‘‘ Not yet, Mr. Haddock. But Jack 
and I are going next spring ; aren’t we, Jack ?’’ 

‘* | believe you have arranged it,’’ I returned, smiling 
at her. 

‘* Ah, London’s a great city,’’ said Mr. Haddock, with 
the air of a man making a startlingly original observa- 
tion ; ‘‘ but it’s a worrying life for those who have busi- 
ness there.’’ 

‘*You don’t look overworried,’’ said the Angel 
sweetly; ‘*‘ you look as if you worked just a right and 
sensible amount. I think it’s pe when men 
become victims of their businesses.” 

‘* True, true, very true indeed,’’ said Mr. Haddock, 
twirling his cigar thoughtfully, and looking as if he were 
wondering what he was thinking about. ‘ But you must 
not imagine I have come straight from town. On the 
contrary, I have been spending nearly a fortnight in 
Scotland fishing, as your husband was aware.”’ 

‘* Oh, I thought you had left London only this morn- 
ing,’’ said the Angel. 

‘* T had some excellent fishing,’’ observed our guest. 








““THERE’S A PARCEL FOR YOU, JACK’'” 


By }. }. Bell 


Author of “* Wee MacGreegor,” “ Ethel,"’ ‘“* Mrs. McLerie,”’ etc. 


DRAWINGS BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


‘* How nice !”’ said the Angel sympathetically. ‘‘ And 
where did you stay most of the time ?’”’ 

‘* At Auchenhaggis I found excellent sport,’’ he replied, 
looking at me as if he expected me to say something. 

‘* Auchenhaggis?’’ said I, trying to recollect when or 
where I had heard the name, which was faintly familiar. 

‘* Yes,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Capital streams there. But 
perhaps you don’t care for trout, Madam?”’ he added, 
turning to the Angel. 

‘* Oh, I love them !’’ she returned with enthusiasm. 

‘* [’'m delighted, I’m sure,’’ said Mr. Haddock, with 
a peculiar note in his voice. 

He had finished his cigar, and was leaning his elbow 
on the small table at his side, while his fingers played 
idly with the string about the parcel which the Angel 
and I were to open that night. 
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Suddenly I felt myself grow hot and then cold. 
Auchenhaggis — Auchenhaggis — Auch — why, that was 
the postmark on the parcel. Heavens! if Mr. Haddock 
turned his head and recognized the brown paper with 
his writing on it I was a ruined man! Perhaps he had 
seen it already. But surely not; his feelings would have 
betrayed him earlier. 

‘** Don’t you find this room rather close ?’’ I asked him 
at last. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you care to go into the garden while 
we have it aired ?’”’ 

‘* No, no; notat all. I don’t mind an open window.” 

‘* Isn’t it about time we had some supper ?’’ I said to 
the Angel, who stared at me for a moment, and then 
laughed. I glanced at the clock, and saw that exactly 
fifty minutes had elapsed since we finished dinner. 

** Are you sure you are comfortable in that chair?’’ I 
asked Mr. Haddock. I was rapidly becoming desperate. 

‘* Extremely comfortable, thank you,’’ was the reply. 

I collapsed. The Angel appeared to be struggling 
with a wild desire for laughter, and my shame was 
mingled with anger. 

‘* | hope you may get some good fishing here,’’ she 
remarked to our guest. 

‘* Well, I trust I may, Madam. Your husband and I 
are going to make a day of it to-morrow, I believe.’’ 

I somehow felt more like making a night of it. 

‘* [do enjoy a sweet little trout,’’ observed the Angel 
as she rose. 

‘* You’re not going away yet?’ I said imploringly ; 
but she nodded gayly and moved to the door. As she 
laid her fingers on the handle something seemed to occur 
to her and she returned. First she picked up the 
‘* Evening Gazette’’ from the window-seat ; next she 
passed behind Mr. Haddock, and in the quietest, neatest 
manner possible removed the parcel from his elbow, laid 
it within the newspaper, and carried it away with her. 
At the door she turned once more. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Haddock,”’ she said, as if a thought had just 


struck her, ‘‘ did Jack ever thank you for the beautiful - 


trout you sent hima week ago? I don’t believe he did,”’ 
she continued, looking at me with great severity. 

‘* T thought you would make a more graceful acknowl- 
edgment than I could, dear,’’ I returned feebly. 

I never heard any one express thanks so prettily as the 
Angel did on this occasion. 

‘* It was so clever of you to catch them, and so good 
of you to send them to us. Such splendid trout!’’ she 
concluded. 

‘* Glorious !’’ I supplemented with an effort. 

Mr. Haddock fairly beamed upon the Angel, nor did 
he deny me the light of his countenance. He rose and 
opened the door, and bowed as the Angel made her exit 
with the trout under her arm. 

‘* Now, my boy,’’ he said, as he returned to his seat, 
rubbing his hands in a satisfied fashion, ‘‘ now we'll 
discuss that little affair of ours, and get it settled.’’ 

And two hours later ‘‘ that little affair’’ was settled in 
a way more pleasant than I had dared to anticipate. 
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When our guest had retired for the night a private 
funeral ceremony took place in the back garden. 

‘* [| didn’t like to open the box,’’ remarked the Angel 
as she shaded the candle with her hand. 

** No, just as well you didn’t. We’ll bury it 
as itis.’ And I popped it into the hole I had 
dug and flung in the soil. 

‘* Well, that’s all,’’ said she, when the 
ground was flat again. ‘‘ Aren’t you coming 
in?” 

‘* IT say, dear,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ I’m awfully 
sorry I made such a mess of it all.’’ 

She laughed softly. ‘‘I think it was all 
splendid, Jack. You see, I guessed it was fish 
at the very first, and I thought I would just let 
you earn your own punishment by opening the 
parcel at the end a a week. Of course, until 
to-night I never dreamt of Mr. Haddock hav- 
ing anything to do with it. Oh, it was lovely, 
Jack!” 

‘* I suppose I deserve to be laughed at,’’ I 
said ruefully. ‘‘ But really, I’m not enjoying 
it at all.”’ 

‘* Poor old Jack! It’s all buried and done 
with now. Let’s go in the house and have a 
smoke.”’ 

Just then a puff of wind extinguished the 
candle. 
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“AS HE READ DOUGLASS LOOKED OFTEN 
UPON THE WOMAN BEFORE HIM” 





THE LIGHT OF THE STAR 


A Love Story of the Theatre: By Hamlin Garland 


PARTI 


FTER the appointment 

with Miss Merival 
reached him, through 
the hand of her 
brother, Douglass 
grew feverishly im- 
patient of the days 
which lay between. He went 
over his play each morning, and 
each evening he went to the 
theatre to see her act—not to 
please himself, for it was a sort 
of torture, but partly in order 
to pass the time and partly to 
catch some clew to the real 
woman behind the mask. His 
play (which she had promised 
to read) he thought very little 
about. His mind was filled with 
the light of the star—her radi- 
ance dazzled him. 

By day he walked the streets, 
seeing her name on every bill- 
board, catching the glow of her 
beauty in every window. She 
gazed out at him from brows 
weary with splendid barbaric 
jewels, her eyes bitter and dis- 
dainful and hopelessly sad. She 
smiled at him in framework of 
blue and ermine and pearls— 
the bedecked, heartless coquette 
of the pleasure-seeking world. 
She stood in the shadow of gray 
walls, a grating over her head, 
with deep, sorrowful, girlish eyes 
lifted in piteous appeal. 

Magnified by these reflections 
and by the teeming praise and 
censure of the press, she seemed 
to dominate the entire city. 
Special articles and interviews 
with her managers fed the almost 
universal adulation of her dark 
and changeful face, her savage 
and sovereign beauty. 
ee 


Douglass insisted to himself 
that he was not interested in 





heroine adequately portrayed.”’ 
Nevertheless, the tremor in his 
nerves made him think. 

Her voice! Yes, that, too, 
was mysterious. Whence came 
that undertone as of a weary 
wastrel with dreams of idyllic 
innocence long past? Why did ; 
that glorious face always pre- A ; 
sent some inner, dark meaning ? rd 
There were times when she + - 
seemed old—old as vice and yr A fee 
cruelty —and again she seemed fA 
a girl with eyes of cold virginal 1. 
light, and her voice held no hint 
of sorrowful memories, only the 
wistful accents of love and awe. 

And as he sat at the play and 

watched that glittering, inexpli- 

cable woman, he tried again to ” 
imagine how she would meet 
him next day. What would be 
the light in her eyes when she 
turned them upon him? Would 
she meet him alone—haughty, weary with praise, or 
would she be surrounded by adulatory friends? This 
latter thing he feared. 

He had not been without experiences with women. 
Myra and, later, Violet had added something to his life. 
He had loved them, but he had not loved them well enough 
to say so to either of them. Around Myra’s name clung the 
perfume and moonlight of summer evenings in the far-off 
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the woman — only in the actress. "ne gem 
‘“T am not a lover—I am a ee me 
playwright, eager to have my = 4 





prairie land, and Violet recalled the music, the comfort and 
the security of a beautiful Eastern home. Neither of these 
sweet and lovely girls had been able to win him. How 
was it that this woman of the blazoning billboards put 
more of passion into his heart than any other of all the 
women he had known? 

He knew why. It was because she could not be 
understood at a glance, and because she appealed to his 


imagination. She was the 
strange bird—the alien voyager 
—fled from distant islands in 
dim, purple seas. 

He could not but believe that 
some inner decay of Helen 
Merival’s own soul made her 
part so horribly convincing, and 
when he went home that night 
he was resolved to let the chance 
of meeting her go by. Was it 
worth while to be made ashamed 
and bitter? But in the end he 
returned to his first resolution. 
What did it matter whether she 
were true or false? She had 
genius, and genius he needed 
for his play — genius and power. 

As he walked up the street 
toward her hotel that Sunday the 
church bells were ringing, and 
he was reminded of the many 
times he had accompanied Myra 
to song service. How peaceful 
and sweet the life of Woodstock 
seemed now! The little church 
whose wooden spire still pointed 
at the stars would always be 
sweet with the memory of her 
whose timid clasp upon his arm 
troubled him then and pained 
him now. He had so little to 
give in return for her love— 
therefore he had given nothing. 
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Around him in his dream of 
those far-off days moved muffled 
forms — young people like Myra 
and himself, their leet creaking 
on the glittering snow. They 
moved slowly, though the bells 
called and called. The moon- 
light was not more clear and 
untouched of baleful fire than 
Myra’s sweet eyes — and now he 
was walking the wet pavement 
with the clang and grind of cars 
all about him, on his way to 
meet a woman whose life was 
spent in simulating acts as de- 
structive as Myra’s had been 
serene and trustful. 

‘* Of such is life—my life at 
least,’’ he said, as he drew under 
the overhanging portal of the 
great hotel where Helen Merival 
made herhome. It was a splen- 
did place. Its architects had 
been lavish of highly-colored 
marbles and mosaics, spend- 
thrift of light and gilding, the 
sign and seal of predatory wealth. 
Its walls were like confectionery, 
its ornaments insolent, its waste 
criminal. Every feature was hot, 
“HE WAS A restless, ag ho and cruel, ~ 

quite what Douglass expecte 
peddopenmetd to find in his walk toward the 

HANDSOME glittering woman. He made a 

FIGURE AS HE sober and —— oe in the 
blaze of the rotunda. Young 

Car Sees i men in high hats and shining 

THE BOX" shirt-fronts stood in groups 
conversing loudly, and in the 
resplendent dining-hall radi- 
ant women and sleek-haired 
men were eating leisurely. 

The clerk eyed him in impassable silence as he took out 
his cardcase. 

‘* Please send my card to Miss Merival,’’ said Douglass. 

The clerk mused while fingering the card. ‘* Miss 
Merival is not receiving any one this evening,’’ he remarked 
after a moment. 

Douglass faced him with a look which made him reflect. 
‘* You will let her be the judge of that,”’ he said. 
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The litthe man bowed to the big stern man. ‘‘ Oh, 
certainly, only she left orders ——’”’ 

When the boy had disappeared with his card into the 
candy-colored distances a sort of fear came over the 
playwright again. Atthe moment this incomprehensible 
sorceress, whose wondrous face looked down upon him 
even at that moment from a bulletin-board on the hotel 
wall, seemed Oriental, savage and sovereign —sad, too, 
as though alone in her solitary splendor. 

‘* Miss Merival will see Mr. Douglass,’’ said the bell- 
boy. ‘‘ This way, sir.’’ 

As he stepped into the elevator Douglass smiled to 
perceive such weakness in his knees as he had not 
known since his good-by to Myra one winter night 
twelve years before. His face grew stern again and his 
lips straightened out into a grim line. It was absurd to 
think he should be so deeply moved by any woman 
alive, especially one whom he had never met. 

Down a long hall on the tenth floor the boy led him 
and tapped at a door. After a little pause the door 
cnieall and a plain little woman stood before him with 
outstretched hand, kindly, cordial. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Douglass? It is very good of 
you to come,”’ she said with the simplest inflections. 

‘An elder sister of the actress,’’ he thought, and 
followed her into a large sitting-room, where an elderly 
woman and a young man were sipping coffee. 

‘ Mother, this is Mr. Douglass, the author of ‘ The 
Modern Stage,’ the book of essays we liked so well.’’ 

The elderly lady rose, and leaning upon a cane greeted 
the visitor timidly but cordially. 

‘* This is my brother Hugh,’’ Miss Merival said, and 
the young man gave Douglass’s hand a cordial grip. 

‘* Sit down, please—not there—over here, where 
the light will fall on you. I want to see how you 
look,’’ she said in smiling candor. 
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Douglass was as nearly dazed as a man of his large 
experience could well be. From the moment the door 
opened the ‘‘ glittering woman’’ had been receding 
into remote and ever remoter distances, for the Helen 
Merival before him was as simple, candid and cordial 
as his own sister. Her voice had the home inflection, 
she displayed neither paint nor powder, her hair was 
plainly brushed —beautiful hair it was, too—and her 
dress was lovely and in quiet taste. 

Her face was not at first beautiful in his eyes. She 
was dark, but not so dark as she appeared on the stage. 
Her face was thinner, too, a little careworn, it seemed 
to him ; and her eyes —‘‘ those leering, wicked eyes ’’— 
were sad and deep and soft. Her figure was firm, com- 
pact, womanly and modest in every line. She was 
shorter than he had imagined her to be. 

He was stupefied. Suddenly he perceived the injus- 
tice and foolishness of his estimate of her character, and 
with this came a realization of how much greater she 
was in her art than he had been giving her credit for 
being. During the first five minutes he hardly heard 
what she said, so busy was his mind readjusting itself 
to the displacement of values in his conception of her. 

With noiseless suddenness all the lurid light which 
the advertiser had thrown around her died away. The 
faces which mocked and mourned, the clutching hands, 
the barbaric ornaments, the daggers—all these things 
pictured to produce the siren of the posters faded out 
and he found himself face to face with a human being 
like himself, a thoughtful, self-contained and rather 
serious American woman of twenty-six or twenty-eight 
years of age. 

Not merely this, but her attitude toward him was that 
of a pupil. She lifted eyes to him as to one occupying 
an intellectual height and began to tell him how much 
she enjoyed his words on the drama, but as soon as he 
had fairly recovered himself he led her away from his 
own work and induced her to talk about her own. 

‘* Your letter was very grateful,’’ she said, ‘‘ for I am 
deeply discouraged just now. Iam tired of the drama 
in which I work. I am weary of these unwholesome 
parts. I never shall do my best work so long as I am 
forced to assume such uncongenial rédles. They are all 
false, every one of them. They are good things to do, 
in a way, but I want plays that I can live as well as act. 
But the public, so my manager says, will not have me 
in anything else. Do you think they would? Is he 
right?’’ She ended in appeal. 

‘*T think the public will take you at your best in 
anything you do,”’ he replied soberly. ‘‘ I don’t know 
that managers are omniscient.’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ That is high treason, but I’m very 
much inclined to believe it is true.’’ 
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As she talked her thought rose. She had dreams, too, 
it seemed. She glowed with her ideals, and as she 
timidly presented them Douglass perceived that the 
woman was entirely unconscious of the false glamour, 
the whirling light and tumult, which outsiders connected 
with hername. At the centre and looking out upon the 
billboards, the shop windows, the crowded auditorium, 
here she sat, wholesome, kindly, intelligent, subject to 
moods of discouragement. Something i in his face encour- 
aged the story of her struggles. 

As she talked the actress fled, but the woman drew 
near. She looked into the man’s eyes frankly, unshrink- 
ingly, and with appeal. She leaned toward him and 
her face grew exquisitely tender and beautiful. ‘‘ Oh, 
it was a struggle! Mother kept boarders in order 
that Hugh and I might go to school —didn’t you, dear 
old Muz?’’ She laid her hand on her mother’s knee and 
the mother clasped it. ‘‘ Father’s health grew worse 
and worse and at last he died, and then I had to leave 
school to earn my living. I began to read for enter- 
tainments of various sorts. Father was a Grand Army 
man and the posts took an interest in my reading. I 
really earned nearly a thousand dollars the first year. 
I doubled that the next year and considered myself a 
great public success.’” She smiled. ‘‘ Mother, may I 
let Mr. Douglass see how I looked then?” 

The mother nodded consent and the great actress went 
into an adjoining room, and after a few moments’ search 
returned with a package of circulars, each bearing the 
picture of a piquant irlish face. 

‘* There,” she said as she handed them to Douglass, 
‘*T felt the full ecstasy of power then. I took mother 





out of a tenement and put her in a beautiful home. I 
sent Hugh to college. I refurnished the house. I 
bought pictures and rugs, for you must know I con- 
tinued to earn over two thousand a year. And what 
fun we had in spending all that money! How much 
did we earn last year, Hugh ?’’ 

** Oh, in round numbers about sixty thousand.”’ 

She sighed. ‘‘ Nothing like the immense sums | 
earned when I did my own sewing and trimmed my own 
hats. Then I went to London. I was one of the first to 
make a hit over there. That opened the way here at 
home. You know how that is. A success abroad 
insures a hearing, almost a success, here. A manager 
opened his theatre for me and I have had no struggle 
since—only hard work and great acclaim.’’ She 
smiled at her mother a sweet, proud smile. Then her 
face darkened. ‘‘ But—there is always a but—lI have 
made my success in rdles of the same type —‘ adventur- 
esses’ they are called, you know. Iam unable seem- 
ingly to do any other kind of work.”’ 

She laid her hand again on her mother’s knee and the 
gentle old fingers closed around the firm, smooth wrist. 

‘* ve told mother that I shall do these rédles no more. 
We have all we need in a worldly way. I will wait till 
something worth while comes tome. That is my present 
situation, Mr. Douglass. I don’t know why I’ve been 
so frank. Now I want te hear about your play.”’ 

He flushed a little. ‘‘ To tell the truth I find it rather 
hard to begin. I feel as though | were reénacting a 
worn-out drama by doing so. Every one writes plays 
nowadays and every one torments his friends to listen to 
them. However, I have come to see you for that pur- 
pose, and I will at least outline my play.”’ 

As he read Douglass looked often upon the woman 
before him, and found her no longer prosaic. Her 
imagination was astir. A reflective shadow was in her 
eyes, which looked outward but did not see. Without 
knowing it she had taken on the very face of the woman 
of the play. In a flash of sudden insight Douglass 
understood her power. She was a soul of swift and 
sympathetic imagination. A word or phrase was suffi- 
cient to set in motion the most complicate and obscure 
notions in her brain. 

It was after twelve o’clock when he threw down the 
manuscript and they sat alone face to face. She was 
very pale, and her eyes, big and brown, were wet with 
tears. It was plain that she had been deeply moved by 
his voice and by the words of his drama. She had 
already entered upon a new part. No longer homely 
and cheerful, she had swept out into a land as far away 
from the pleasant hostess as from the heartless adven- 
turess whose garment she had worn but the night be- 
fore. With hands clasped between her knees and 
shoulders laxly drooping she brooded on the sorrows 
of his mimic world. 

‘* T will do your play,’’ she said at last. ‘‘ I will do it 
because I believe in its method and because I think it 
worthy of my highest powers.”’ 

The blood rushed to the playwright’s throat and a 
stnarting heat dimmed his eyes. 

‘* T thank you,’’ he said hoarsely. ‘*‘ It is more than I 
expected.”’ He could say no more, overcome by the 
cordial emphasis of her decision. He rose and she rose 
with him, and as she gave him her hand she moved 
toward him with a gesture of confidence which made it 
difficult for him to speak. She was regal as she said 
good-night, regal in her own proper person, and he went 
away rapt with wonder and admiration of the real woman 
as she now stood revealed to him. 
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Douglass rose next morning with a feeling that life 
had somehow become surcharged with fresh significance. 
His was a moody, sensitive nature. Stern as he looked 
and strong as he really was, he could be depressed by a 
trifle or exalted by a word. He had more than a suspi- 
cion on this morning that he had allowed himself to talk 
too freely in the presence of the brother and the mother, 
and that he had been overenthusiastic, but he was saved 
from depression by the memory of Helen's great brown- 
black eyes. There was no pretense in them. She had 
been rapt — carried out of conventional words and graces 
by something she had seen in his lines. 

The deeper his scrutiny went the more important she 
became to him. She was not simple—she was very 
complex, and was a much finer actress than he had 
thought. He liked her plain and simple (almost angu- 
lar) gestures and attitudes when talking with him: they 
were so broadly indicative of the real Helen Merival — 
of course her name was not Helen Merival. It was 
some plain matter-of-fact name, no doubt, but she had 
not chosen to tell him. 

He was very eager to see her again. The ache in his 
heart was most alarming and he hoped to hear from her 
during the day—in fact he did nothing but walk around 
the park, returning occasionally as the hour for the post- 
man came. ‘‘ I don’t know whyI should expect to hear 
from her,’’ he said. ‘‘ I know well the dilatory methods 
of theatrical people —and to-day is rehearsal, too. I am 
unreasonable.’ 

At dinner he lacked appetite entirely, and as he had 
taken but an egg and a cup of coffee for breakfast, and 
had missed luncheon altogether, he was disturbed. 

He had barely returned to his room before a knock at 
the door announced the bell-boy and a note. As the 
playwright took it and recognized Helen’s strong, quiet 
handwriting, his nerves tingled as though he had touched 
the node of a battery. ‘‘ There is no answer,’’ he said 
to the boy, after a glance at the sheet of gray paper. 
The note was brief : 


‘“*T inclose a ticket forthe manager’s box. I hope you can 
come. I want to talk about your play. I shall send my 
brother to bring you in back to see me. I have been 
rehearsing all the afternoon, but I re-read the play this 
morning while in bed. I like it better and better, but you 
can do more with it—I feel that you have suppressed the 
poetry here and there. My quarrel with you realists is that 
you are afraid to put into your representations of life the 
emotions that make life a dynamic thing. But it is stirring 
and suggestive as it is. Come in and talk, forI am full of it 
and see great possibilities in the final act.’’ 


The young man’s hands were tremulous as he began 
to dress. ‘‘ Am I an undergraduate?’’ he asked him- 
self contemptuously. ‘‘ Is this my first call upon a young 
woman ?”’ 


It did not matter how much he sneered at his own 
white face and glowing eyes—his will produced merely 
a physical calm, his brain continued to seethe as it had 
done from the very first moment he had determined to 
see her and present his play. 

He was a noticeably handsome figure as he sat alone 
in the box. And when she came on she walked close 
down to the footlights nearest him and flashed a glance 
of recognition into his eyes, which caused his breath to 
quicken and his face to flush. A swift interchange of 
light and fire at the moment took place —then she for- 
got him and every one else in the fervor of her art. 
A transforming readjustment of all the lines of her 
face took place. She became dazzlingly beautiful, but 
sinister — mocking and pitiless, and an exultant cruelty 
croaked in her voice. Minute remodelings of her neck 
and her cheeks changed her to a fury, and these evi- 
dences of her great genius made Douglass bitterly 
resentful— and when she laughed, with the action of a 
vulture thrusting her head forward, he sickened and 
turned away. It was marvelous work—but how dese- 
crating to her womanhood. 

When the curtain fell he did not applaud but drew 
back into the shadow. In the tableau which followed 
the recall her eyes sought for him though she held to 
her réle, and the curtain fell again upon the scene while 
yet she was seeking him. Here now was a transfor- 
mation in the man. He had come to the theatre tremu- 
lous with eagerness to look upon her face, but when 
her brother entered the box and touched him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Douglass, this is the best 
time to see my sister—she does not open the second 
act,’’ he rose with a curious reluctance. 
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He was reserved and rather stern but perfectly self- 
contained as he met her in the little reception-hall of her 
dressing-room. Her make-up was less offensive than 
that of most actresses, but he winced nevertheless at 
the obvious paint and powder. She gave him her hand 
with frank pleasure. ‘‘ You didn’t applaud my scenes 
to-night,’’ she said with a smile as enigmatic as the one 
she used in ‘‘ The Baroness."’ 

‘* Frankly, I couldn’t. They saddened me.’ 

‘*‘What do you mean?” she asked with a sudden 
anxious paling beneath her rouge. 

‘*T mean, you should treat your beautiful self and your 
splendid art with greater consideration.’ 

‘* | should not be playing such parts ?—I know it—I 
hate them. But no one ever accused me of taking my 
art lightly. I work harder on these uncongenial réles 
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‘* [1 don’t mean that. I mean that I dislike to see you 
play them at all. I can’t explain now 
‘* I don’t want you to.” She = her hand to her 
bosom and looked about her restiess! ‘1 know what 
you mean. But please let us talk of ae play. I want 
to suggest something for your third act. I must dress 
now, but I shall have a tew minutes before I go on. 

Won’t you sit here and wait for me?” 

So it came about that he sat just outside of her 
dressing-room looking out upon the stage filled with the 
bustle of scene-shifters and carpenters. It was a singular 
and not altogether pleasing experience for Douglass. 
Deeply in Helen’s snare as he was, waiting in her 
reception-room became intolerable, and he was about to 
flee when her brother Hugh came back and engaged 
him in conversation. What was said was unimportant, 
but Douglass was grateful to him— he served at least as 
a shield till Helen, in a new and very brilliant evening 
dress, came out—then left them together. 

She was so beautiful that Douglass forgot his 
doubts and scruples, and the tremor of the boyish lover 
came back into his limbs as he rose to meet her. 

For some ten minutes they talked of the play before 
she said: ‘‘ There is my cue; good-by! Iam going to 
a ball now,’’ she added merrily. ‘‘ Can you breakfast 
with us to-morrow, at eleven-thirty? It’s really a 
luncheon. I know you are an early riser; it will be sub- 
stantial. Will you come?” 

Her smooth, strong fingers clutched hard as she spoke, 
and he said in reply, ‘‘ With great pleasure.’’ 

‘* We can talk at our leisure then—good-by !’’ and 
she turned the corner of a projecting wing, and he heard 
her say with high, cool, insulting voice, ‘‘ Ah, my dear 
Countess, you are early,’’ and so walked away out upon 
the pavement, his eyes blinded by the radiant picture 
she made in that splendid ball-gown. 
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He was like a man faint for lack of food, who has been 
politely turned from the glittering, savory dining-room 
into the street—only his hunger, immaterial as light, 
was a thousand times keener than his who lacks only 
bread and meat. 

He was indeed a busy man suddenly deprived of all 
occupation, with nothing left but to ponder upon a glit- 
tering woman and to wait for the time when he might 
see her again. In the end he went home and wrote her 
a letter wherein he began by begging her pardon for 
seeming to interfere in the slightest degree with her work 
in the world. His letter continued : 


‘I have back of me the conscience of my old Scotch fore- 
bears, and though my training in college and on my uncle’s 
newspaper has covered my conscience with a layer of office 
dust it is still there. Of course (and obviously) you are 
not touched by the words and deeds of the women you repre- 
sent, but I somehow feel that it is a desecration of your face 
and voice to put them to such uses. That is the reason I 
could not go back and see you play to-night. If you were 
seeking praise of your own proper self the sincerity of this 
compliment is unquestionable. I ought to say,‘ 1 hope my 
words to-night did not disturb you,’ but I will not, for I hope 
to see you speedily drop all such hideous characters as ‘ The 
Baroness Teika.’ In the light of this night’s performance 
my own play is like a gray autumn day witha touch of frost 
in the air. It is inconceivable that you should be vitally 
interested in it. I begofyoutodropit. NoplaythatI care 
to write will please a sufficient number of people to make its 
production worth your while. Please return my manuscript 
and forget that I presumed to enter your life.”’ 


As he dropped this letter in the box he said bitterly : 
‘* This ends another very interesting attempt to get 
play done. The glitterin ~f woman will resume her old- 
time aloofness in my min 
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CALLING ON CAROLINE 


A Monologue: By Nora Archibald Smith 


DRAWINGS BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


Scene: a private hospital. In 
a white-walled room Caroline lies 
on a narrow tron bedstead, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown and 
propped % ith pillows. A table by 
her side holds a me nthol pencil, 
a vinaigrette, a watch and 
medicine-glasses. 


Enter a visitor, smiling, elabo- 


rately tailored, perfumed and 
rustling. 
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FELL, how are you, my 
dear, this morning ?”’ 
(Taking the seat the 
nurse draws up for 
her.) ‘*‘1 made up 
my mind to neglect 
everything, posi- 
tively everything, to come to you 
to-day. I dare say | shall go —_ 
and find the window-w asher h 
stolen all the silver, and the cue 
has let the baby swallow my pearl 
necklace —I remember now If left 
iton the bureau. Everything goes 
that way in a house, my dear, 
when your hand isn’t at the helm 
every minute. 

‘* Well, I was simply determined 
to come this morning. I told 
Henry I’d see Cousin Caroline to-day if it was my death! 
I’ve a carriage waiting outside now. Oh, yes, I 
was too ill and worn out to come in the cars. Henry 
didn’t want me to come at all, really. He said it was 
rather an expensive luxury hearing the symptoms of an 
invalid with a carriage waiting at a dollar an hour! —Henry’s 
always so dry and witty, you know —but I told him my 
nerves positively would not stand the strain of hanging to a 
strap in a crow ‘ded car to-day, and if I was to be any com- 
fort to you I must get here bright and fresh, or as ‘nearly 
so’ ’ (sighing) ‘as any one in my worn-out condition 
can expect to be. May I take your vinaigrette a 














“"AND THE NURSE HAS LET THE BABY SWALLOW 
MY PEARL NECKLACE'"’ 


moment?” (Puts her hand to her head.) ‘‘ There is such 
a twinge in my temples this morning !’’ (Sniffs the vinai- 
gvette with closed eyes.) " Yes, I knew you’d be 
lonely, but there, my dear, we never know when we’re 
well off, do we? I can’t help thinking you're favored when 
I see you lying there so quietly with nothing on your mind. 
I never can give up, you know, never! Henry says some- 
times he'd rather I would than have me go about the house 
looking like a martyr ; he says it gets on his nerves— his 
nerves, ha, ha, ha! But I tell him that’s just the one 
luxury I never can get, a day in bed in a quiet room! 

Yes, I dare say it 
does seem rather amusing to 
envy you. No wonder you 
smile, but if you had my head 
this moment’? (holding her 
hand to her forehead) 
‘*you’d learn to appreciate 
your own blessings. 


UT you don’t want to 
stay here in bed forever, 

Caroline, you know, ev en 
if you do enjoy it. 
(Straightening herself in her 
chair and speaking w ith ant- 
mation.) . . ‘You 
don't enjoy it? Well, you 
certainly look as if you did in 
this little quiet room with that 
nice w hite-capped nurse to 
wait on you. I’m sure it 
scems like an Island of the 
Blessed to me, but you 
mustn’t give up to it, you 
know. 

‘Do you take all the nour- 
ishing food you can get? I’m 
taking Ebbitt’s Food —that’s 
the best thing I know—the 
first thing in the morning and 
the last at night, and Vegeto- 
Nutrine between meals. 
- « . You can’t take 






those? Why, my dear Caroline, of course you can if 
you’re willing to make the effort. I don’t suppose I like 
them any better than you do, but I exert my will-power and 

swallow them down.’ But there ! it’s all in getting used to 
making an effort. The doctor says my will-power is the 
only thing that keeps me out of a hospital. — 

‘* So you still have those headaches, Caroline? Yes, you 
told me all about them the last time I was here. Yes, | 
remember the symptoms perfectly—I know how to pity 
you, if nobody else does —I often wonder I can go about at 
all with my temples throbbing as they do and that darting 
pain in the back of my neck. ; Your pain is in your 
eyes? Well, Caroline, I believe it would help you to put 
on glasses. "An invalid doesn’t care so much tor looks, you 
see, and you’re not a young girl any—-—— There, that 
reminds me. Just onemoment! Do forgive my interrupt- 
ing you! I know what a relief itis to tell over one’s aches 
and pains. I only wanted to ask, before I forgot, for the 
address of that nice littke French dressmaker of yours. 
You know, when I spoke of it before, you said she had 
more customers than she could attend to, but I might take 
your place now, mightn’t 1?’’ (S/ing.) ‘‘Itll be 
some time before you need anything but wrappers. 


AVE I been very gay this winter? Ye-e-es, pretty gay, 
but a woman with my cares, and health like mine, and 
a baby to think of, doesn’t get much enjoyment out of it, 
you know. The last dinner we gave I had a hot-water 
bottle at my feet the entire meal! I had a luncheon yes- 
terday for the members of the Saturday Club, and I spent 
almost all my month’s allowance on the extra flowers and 
the favors, and after all, there wasn’t any one thing that 
suited me exactly. I was perfectly upset anyway, for my 
dress didn’t come in time and I had to wear an old rag I’ve 
had almost all winter! These dressmakers are getting 
more and more trying, Caroline, and the worse they treat 
you the higher their prices are. You may be glad you'll 
be rid of them for one while! I ought to be at that 
woman’s this very minute finding out where that dress of 
mine is. But dear me! there are a dozen places I ought 
to be in this morning, and I suppose it will be hurry, Aurry, 
hurry all the rest of the day, but I told Henry I must see 
you before another sunset. » + 

‘* You know dear mother” (pressing her handkerchief 
fo her eves) ‘* brought us all up to remember the sick and 
the afflicted, and I’ve always said I’d do my duty by my 
relations no matter what it cost ! 

‘*So your brother Charles is sick again out there in 
Dakota! Well, if you’re not the most unfortunate family ! 
It would be just like him to die and leave all those mother- 
less children on your hands. You were going to read me 
his letter? Well, I'd be delighted to hear it, perfectly 
delighted, but I’m rather afraid I haven’t time to-day ”’ 
(rustling to the window). ‘‘* Pardon me one minute. I 
only wanted to see how the horse was standing and if the 





***| HAD A LUNCHEON YESTERDAY FOR THE 
MEMBERS OF THE SATURDAY CLUB’" 


driver looked frozen to death. 
Poor fellow, I’ve kept him waiting 
a long time while we’ve been 
chatting. But there, I believe 
I've done you good; you have 
quite a high color and your eyes 
are as bright as they can be— 
brighter than mine, I’m afraid’’ 
(glancing al the mirror and pull- 
ing down her veil), ** but Henry 
always says my conversation is so 
stimulating. That’s what you 
need, something to tone you up 
and get you out of this low, 
‘ hippy’ condition. 


‘* 1 DON’T believe, and I never 
did, that Doctor Hawkins 
understands yourcase. There was 
that woman we met at Newport 
last summer. She’d been treated 
by him, you know, and she said 
herself she never walked a step 
afterward! I never could have 
"| MADE uP MY any confidence in him either after 
MIND TO NEG- that case of Miss Perkins next 
LECT EVERY- door. You never heard about it? 
THING TO COME How strange! Well, all I care to 
TO YOU TO-DAY" say is that she died the next day ! 
I can’t bear his looks, 
you know, and never could, and 
neither could Henry, but then, he says you were always 
so queer about men. 

‘Dear me! Is that twelve o’clock? And I’ve been with 
you a whole hour. Well, Caroline, you needn’t be afraid 
you’re not an interesting woman when you can keep me 
hove all this time with your chat. 

‘* Oh, there, I cut something out for you last night from 
‘Home Love and Hearth Lore.’ The January number 
came in just before dinner. Where is it? Oh, here in my 
purse. Read it to you? Oh, do your eyes pain you again ? 
Glasses, Caroline, glasses!’’ (Shaking her finger at her 
cousin playfully.) ‘‘ Well, I'll read it; it will only take a 
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IT WOULD BE JUST LIKE HIM TO DIE AND LEAVE ALL 
THOSE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN ON YOUR HANDS'"’ 


minute, but I’m going to leave it with you to think over. 
It’s by that lovely woman, you know, who writes under the 
name of ‘The Goddess of the Fireside.’ I think it’s a 
sweet thing and I’m sure it would be helpful to any sick 
person. 


(Reads.) ‘‘Inconclusion, I would warn the invalid to guard 
against her natural desire to talk over her malady and all its 
symptoms with sympathetic friends ; to tell of her aches and 
pains, her sleepless nights and weary days. She should dis- 
miss from her mind everything that has to do with illness; she 
should never dwell upon the subject, or even allow it to enter 
her mind. Rather let her weara smiling face and an unclouded 
brow, remembering that it may be hers to shine like a glow- 
worm in ashady place. There 
is no lovelier thing in all the 
world than to be one of God’s 
little light-bearers.’ 


HERE, isn’t that a sweet 

thought? You needn’t 
return the clipping. I'll just 
leave it here on the table and 
perhaps the nurse will read it 
to some of the other patients. 
, Well, I must run 
away, dear Caroline, though 
I don’t believe I can do any- 
thing else before luncheon to- 
day’”’ (sighing a little). 
‘** ll just lie down and rest 
a while. One always feels 
the strength drawn out of one 
after a visitto an invalid. 
Good-by, you really have a 
splendid color and I’m sure 
you'll feel better after I’m 
gone. I know just what it 
means to any one who’s ill 
to talk over her condition 
with a real sympathizing 
friend. Good-by, dear; don’t 
give way and don’t look on 
the dark side of things! You 
know you have a tenden 
that way, just a little ten 
ency. Good-by.”’ 
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HEN Hugh Morton found his Abigail he 
had little to offer a wife save a share in 
the robust courage of his strong young 
manhood and a like share in the rude, 
stern faith of the pioneer. That faith 
is a thing of few and simple terms. 

One called to the life must do his work faithfully, ag 

ing no impertinent questions in the ear of Destiny a 

to whether victory or defeat awaits him, taking chat 

comes, keeping himself steadfast in the primal honor of 

the soul, never confessing himself beaten until the last 
great catastrophe overwhelms him. Such was the spirit 
of those who made the West—a spirit endowed with 
that eternal youth whose bright lexicon holds no coward’s 
words. That spirit was Morton’s in abundant measure. 

Nevertheless, his ten years on the frontier had been 
almost ineffectual in a worldly sense. He had crossed 
the Missouri in 1869, barely twenty-one, almost penni- 
less, but with his will set upon independence. What 
he was to do he did not know; but after many hapless 
adventures he drifted at last out upon the plains of 

Texas, where vast herds of cattle ranged. There he 

remained with the herders, mastering their craft and 

mastering his own strength. While his companions 
were a wild, spendthrift lot, content with the day and its 
evil, he persisted in practicing such virtue as he knew, 
living carefully, saving his meagre pay and making 

plans for the future. After eight harsh years, in 1877 

he went to the plains of Western Nebraska with a 

few head of his own cattle, settling beside one of the 

small tributaries of the Niobrara. 
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There followed two years of struggle against great 
odds of loneliness and privation. ‘Then, one September 
morning, he gathered such of his cattle as were ready 
for market and set off upon a long drive of one hundred 
and sixty miles to the nearest shipping town on the 
railroad. He meant to sell his stock and hurry back to 
his work; but in the rough little town was Abigail 
Bennett, who set his plans at naught. 

He found her teac hing school —a dainty, fair-haired, 
clear-eyed bit of womanhood, whom his heart singled 
out from all the women he had ever known. He met 
her seemingly by mere chance ; and having met her he 
lingered, half against his will. He had stubbornly fought 
the thought of taking a wife until he had won a better 
fortune. But locksmiths are not the only butts for 
Love’s laughter ; no doubt the little god is in a continual 
ecstasy of mirth over the comedy of our cunning 
schemes for avoiding his sovereign will. Love took 
hold of this big, strong man and made him unable to go 
away until he had asked Abigail to go with him. Her 
woman’s sense told her she was safe in going ; for this 
stalwart, sun-browned, gentie-voiced giant was somehow 
sharply set apart from the border cattlemen she had 
seen faring back and forth over the trails. Moral 
earnestness and decent ways of life had left their unmis- 
takable impress upon him; and there was no resisting 
his impetuous wooing, into which he put his whole will. 

‘*T need you,’’ he told her simply. ‘* I’ve needed 
you all the time. I thought I was acting a man’s part, 
fighting alone; but now I know that without love a 
man’s life is sordid and selfish and only half manly. | 
haven't much to give you, but I'll win everything for 
you if you'll come and help me. You must come, be- 
cause we love each other.”’ 

He bought a wagon and stocked it with the few things 
they would need, and in the first days of October they 
began their wedding journey toward his distant cabin. 
Coming down to the railway he had found the trail 
dreary ; but returning, the autumnal desolation of the 
high plains was invested for him with infinite charm, 
for their home was to be in the heart of it. The gray 
sage-brush had a new beauty ; the yellow dust-haze that 
made their horizon was a golden glory. At night, when 
they encamped by the way beside an odorous sage fire, 
with the wide, wild darkness shutting them in to them- 
selves, that was the perfection of life. 
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But as they drew near the end his heart misgave him. 
It was such a poor, shabby place to which he was taking 
her. When they came within sight of his log hut, stand- 
ing on the sand plain beside the creek, he fell silent 
until he had helped her from the wagon before the door 
and led her within. Never had the spot worn so mean 
and bare an aspect in his eyes. She, too, was silent for 
a little time, as she stood looking about the single low- 
roofed room. He had no genius for housekeeping ; the 
room was strewn with a litter of odds and ends, signs of 
his inapt makeshiits. His tumbled bed of blankets was 
on the earthen floor in one corner; on the table were 
the month-old remains of his last breaktast ; all around 
were bits of harness, tools, cooking utensils and food 
supplies in utter disorder. The prospect without was 
hardly better—only the interminable stretches of sand, 
grown with sparse, brown grass, soapweed and matted 
cactus, unrelieved save by thin, sickly ranks of willow 
and cottonwood growing along the margins of the creek. 

‘* It isn’t much,’’ he said contritely, when he found 
courage to speak. ‘‘ I had no right to bring you here ; 
it’s no fit place for you."’ 

No doubt it was tar enough removed from the hor - 
of her maiden dreams; but if she was dismayed he 
never knew it. She turned to him a radiant face. 

‘* Why, Hugh,’’ she chided, ‘‘ don’t talk so. It’s our 
home, and we can make it all that a home ought to be.’’ 








HE OASIS 


By William R. Lighton 


Author of “ The Boots Over the Fireplace,” etc. 


Then, while he went about his work she labored to 
bring order and cheer from this chaos of desolation. 

He could give her little help at first, for he had much 
to do abroad. That was in the days when the plains lay 
open and unconfined from the Rio Grande to Canada. 
The southern cattlemen had come to regard their right 
to the use of the land as supreme. In the spring their 
herds were driven northward over the trails to the wide, 
fresh pasturage of Dakota and Montana, returning in the 
autumn to Texas. The appearance of settlers along the 
way, to block their free passage, was bitterly resented, 
and a long warfare was to follow ere the settlers 
triumphed. As yet few had dared to fence their lands, 
for the Texans were used to taking the law into their 
own hands, visiting rough vengeance upon the pre- 
sumptuous ones. Hugh’s ranch lay directly in the line 
of one of these trails. A born fighter, he had accepted 
the challenge and had that summer inclosed his posses- 
sions with wire; but in his absence the men in charge of 
a south-bound herd had cut their way through it, scatter- 
ing his cattle far and wide. On the second day after his 
home-coming he showed to his wife a scrap of paper he 
had found fastened to a fence-post—a scrawled warning 
that if the fence were found in place the next spring his 
cattle would be killed and himself driven away. He 
saw her face blanch while she read ; but he laughed with 
the spirit of one who found the threat of danger a wel- 
come stimulus to his will. 

‘ Shall we go away, Hugh?” she asked. 

He took her head between his strong hands and 
looked into her eyes. Are you afraid?’’ he returned. 

‘* Not for myself, but for you.”’ 

‘You mustn’t be,’’ he said simply. ‘‘ There'll be 
time enough to run away when I’m whipped. There’s 
nothing worth having in this life that isn’t worth fighting 
for. This is home, little wife. It’s poor enough, | 
know, but it’s home. Do you want me to run away and 
leave it without a struggle? I’m going to stay.”’ 

So he gathered his straying animals and mended his 
broken wires, hastening to make all secure before 
winter came, she helping him sometimes afield. But 
there her slight strength could effect little, and oftener 
she stayed at the house, busy over her own tasks and 
making secret plans for the next year. One evening, 
when he came from his work, he found a rough wooden 
slab nailed above the door, and burned deep into the 
wood with a hot iron were the words, ‘‘ The Oasis.’’ 

‘* That’s what it’s going to be,’’ she said ; ‘‘ a beauti- 
ful resting-place in the desert.”’ 

Already she had accomplished much ; all signs of his 
haphazard living were gone. <A carpet of clean white 
sand covered the trodden earth floor ; a simple curtain 
was over the one small window; over everything 
was sweetness and freshness. 
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Winter caime on and shut them wholly away to them- 
selves. Their nearest neighbor was forty miles distant 
to the southward and there would be no travel over the 
trail before the opening of spring. The months were 
full of that primal content which love gives, and there 
grew up between them that intimate, generous sense 
of companicnship, all too rare between husband and 
wife, which is the best pledge that love and happiness 
will endure. She found him a good man, with more 
strength than that of body ; she had the joy of discover- 
ing afresh, what she had never doubted, that they were 
fit mates. They were not oppressed by their isolation 
and the winter passed quickly. 

But as spring slowly succeeded she grew anxious, 
fearful of what was to come. The stroke fell soon. 
One day in May Hugh did not come from his work for 
dinner, and when night fell he was still absent. She 
waited for moonrise ; then, going to seek him, she found 
him nearly a mile from the house, where the Texas 
trail crossed his land, lying upon the ground in a tangle 
of wire near a wide gap in his fence, the bodies of some 
of his slain cattle lying near by. He was cruelly hurt, 
and at first she thought him dead. When she found 
that life remained she hastened to the house and re- 
turned with the wagon ; but she could not lift the weight 
of his insensible body. Going back to the creek she 
wove a rough mattress of willow poles, and upon this 
she placed him. Fearing accident if she harnessed a 
horse to the litter she pulled it herself, by means of 
ropes about her waist and shoulders. Dawn was break- 
ing when she got him in his bed, but he still lived. 

One leg was broken, and through his right breast and 
shoulder were two terrible bullet-holes. She could not 
leave him to go for help. Unaided she cared for him, 
setting the broken bone, cleansing and dressing the 
bleeding wounds. When she could do no more she sat 
down bravely to.await the issue. 

Her nursing, with his robust health and the elastic 
strength that comes of a clean life, sustained him, and 











he did not dic. It was two weeks before a doctor could 
be called from the distant town. He could do nothing 
to improve upon her care ; but he said that Hugh would 
be unfit for work for many ‘months, until the injured lung 
had grown strong again. 

Later, when Hugh was able to talk of their affairs, 
one day she asked him: ‘‘ Hugh, do you want that fence 
to go up again?”’ 

He answered with something of despair: ‘‘ What’s 
the use? One man can’t fight against fifty. I’ve been 
wondering if we wouldn’t better give it up, after all, and 
go some place where we r zedn’t have this trouble.”’ 

‘* Look at me, Hugh,’’ she said ; and when he looked 
his sombre eyes rekindled. Her face was set, resolute. 
‘* Do you want that fence to go back ?’”’ she asked again. 

‘* Yes,” he returned simply. He knew what the word 
would cost her, but he could not answer otherwise. 
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How she did it, with her frail body, passes under- 
standing ; but her spirit was aroused. ‘This was home, 
after all, and she meant to fight for it now to the last. 
Without help she stretched the tangled wire into place, 
repairing the breaks ; then rode out over the plain, col- 
lecting what cattle she could find that remained. It took 
along time, for she could work at this task only between 
whiles, when she could be spared from the house. 
When that was done she began to carry out her own 
plans for the year—plans that were to make this spot 
indeed an oasis in a bare wilderness. With her own 
hands she built a dam of stone and earth across the 
creek, five hundred yards above the house, and with her 
own hands she dug a narrow ditch across that distance, 
to lead the dammed water out upon the sands of the 
dooryard, to make them bloom with life. She told 
Hugh nothing of what she was doing until the day came 
when she opened the headgate and he heard the 
music of the water flowing through its tiny canal. It was 
then well past midsummer and too late for gardening ; 
but she collected quantities of seed from the wild 
grasses that grew near and sowed them about the door, 
then transplanted from the creek bed a score of young 
cottonwoods. Most of them thrived and the grass 
came up well. Hugh was slowly gaining strength, even 
taking a few steps about the house each day ; and this 
fact, with the sight of what she had accomplished, gave 
her vast comfort. 

When the time came for the southward return of the 
Texas herds she grew anxious again. Many times a 
day she went to the top of alow sand-dune near the 
house, whence she could get a wide outlook over the 
surrounding country; and at last, one morning in 
October, far in the distance she saw a company ap- 
proaching. Saying nothing to Hugh, alone she went 
out to meet them, armed with a rifle, taking her stand 
where the fence crossed the trail. As the herd drew 
near half a dozen men rode forward, armed and _ bear- 
ing tools for wire-cutting. Seeing her, they hesitated, 
regarding her curiously. They were a _ rough lot, 
accustomed to making their will law by sheer force, 
ready to take the shortest way to a desired end, reckless 
of most restraints ; but they had never made war upon 
a slight, determined woman. Presently one of them 
drew nearer. 

‘* This fence has got to come down,”’ he said roughly. 

She rested her rifle across the topmost wire. ‘‘ This 
fence is going to stay,’’ she returned steadily. ‘‘ This 
land is ours and we’ll do what we like with it. Can't 
you be satisfied with the harm you’ve done already ?’’ 
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The fellow seemed in doubt of his course. ‘‘ This is 
no business for women,’’ he said at length. ‘‘ Where’s 
your man?”’ 

‘In his bed, where you put him last spring,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘and it isn’t your fault that he isn’t in his 
grave.”’ 

‘* Let’s see him,”’ he demanded; and she led him 
toward the house. In the dooryard he paused, looking 
about at what she had wrought. 

‘* Your man can’t be so very bad off,’”’ he said. 
oy T his wasn’t here last spring. 
‘ I did this,” she answered simply. 

He gave her a puzzled scrutiny ; then, catching sight 
of the words burned above the doorway, he laughed 
with grim amusement. He then went to the door and 
looked within the immaculate little room, where Hugh 
lay, gaunt and worn from his months of suffering, 
surrounded by the signs of her devoted courage. He 
spoke no word until at length he turned to where 
Abigail stood near by, leaning upon her rifle, waiting. 
Then he laughed again. 

‘* All right,’’ he said briefly. ‘‘ We'll drive around.”’ 

Thereafter they were left in peace. Fortune came to 
them —not easily nor quickly, but in return for years of 
endurance of the pains of denial and hardship. 

When the pioneer sets out upon his errand he must 
leave behind him for a time the niceties of life’s mean- 
ing, as others know it. They will follow after him 
by-and-by, but first he must break the trail and make 
it broad and smooth and easy for them to walk in. 
To-day a comfortable home has taken its place there 
beside the creek, a home that in the new land passes 
fora mansion. A happy family lives in the enjoyment 
of plenty. The log house is long since gone; but on 
the wall of the big, cheery sitting-room hangs that rude 
slab with its rude lettering, cut by a brave woman's 
hand and upheld by her dauntless fidelity. 
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EAUTIFUL America? Certainly, America is beautiful ! 
B To suggest anything else would be esteemed trea- 
son, for what other continent can show more natural 
beauty than our own land of the free, with its wonderful 
scenic features and its astonishing profusion of native 
flowers, its wealth of noble trees? And it is the right of 
every one to be blessed and uplifted by these glories that 
a beneficent God has created in this beautiful America. 

All this is trite, and we accept this natural beauty as 
part of our right along with air and water—and we care 
for and conserve it even less than we do the dust-diluted 
atmosphere we breathe, or the man-polluted water we 
drink. The natural beauty of America is scarcely a thought 
in the lives of millions of our people. We accept the 
ugliness of our home premises, the filth of our streets, the 
monotony of our highways, as necessary, and have little 
thought of the natural outdoor beauty we are entitled to. 

Indeed, we sometimes pride ourselves on our simplicity, 
plainness and economy, thus characterizing our actual 
neglect and ignorance of civic and natural beauty. This 
beautiful America of ours we have been civilizing and 
‘* improving ’’ toward the high ideals of the malodorous 
street, the filthy barnyard, the more nasty city back yard— 
and we have virtuously claimed to be *‘ developing the 
country ’’! No wonder that William Morris should call on 
us to abate the nuisance we have created ! 
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LIVE ina city lying along the banks of one of America’s 

most beautiful rivers. From these banks I see a mag- 
nificent panorama. A favorite drive is to go north of the 
city by an unimproved, and therefore less nasty, public 
road parallel with the river, returning along its edge, with 
a changing vista of natural beauty every rod of the way. 
Over the edge of the river bank the wild phlox and the 
saponaria, the goldenrod and the aster have entrenched 
themselves, and the thorn-trees blossom and fruit in com- 
petition of beauty with the willows, locusts, birches and 
elms. Even in these winter days there is much to attract 
in the tree forms, delicate and symmetrical, or rugged and 
strong, andin the wonderful variety of soft color spread on 
Nature’s snowy palette. 

But all too soon we come to the city line —and no topo- 
graphic mark is needed to show that civilization is at 
hand, for the flowers give way to tin cans and potato- 
parings, and the trees have long been buried in dirty ashes 
and worse. ‘The clean, pebbly beach of the upper 
stretches has been ‘‘ developed’’ and ‘** improved "’ by a 
coating of slimy sewage. Truly, civilization has flowered 
on this river bank ! 
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THE NEW 
DEPARTMENT 


BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICA 


Devoted to Beautifying Our Homes and Towns 


* Until the contrast is less disgraceful between the fields 
where the beasts live and the streets where 
men live."’ — William Morris. 


Conducted by ‘f. Horace McFarland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 


Is this an exceptional picture of our civilized effort to 
suppress beauty? If any reader thinks so I suggest a walk 
about the farm home, the village house, the city dwelling, 
even the suburban street, with eyes open to the com- 
parison, and the mind on the clean places where the 
beasts live. Do you find the farmyard sweet and clean in 
all its parts, and—I hesitate, but the truth needs the 
words—are the pigs housed where they have an oppor- 
tunity to be as clean as they are willing to be? How is the 
village garden in its corners and angles? And the city 
dwelling ?— it is doubtless decorously fronted, at least ; but 
what does the back yard stand for, and does the high 
board fence, deemed necessary for privacy, protect a clean 
and sightly place? Is the outlook of fence, trolley-poles 
and ash-barrels restful to the eye and soothing to the spirit ? 
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KNOW these words will be read by some who can 

answer ‘‘ Yes!’’ to all these queries, and to them comes 
all the responsibility that their favorable estate suggests ; 
for is not responsibility directly proportioned to oppor- 
tunity? Must not the good woman who sees beauty and 
restfulness from her window see to it that her less fortu- 
nate sisters are given a sweeter outlook ? 

But there will be millions among THE LApiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL family to whom the affirmative answer is not pos- 
sible in truth, while I am sure there will be few among its 
readers who are not willing, and indeed anxious, to see 
all the beauty of our America restored, and our real civ- 
ilization made more effective by a concerted effort for the 
best conditions of beautiful and cleanly living. 

We need to realize that God placed man first in a garden, 
where was caused to grow ‘‘ every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food.’’ Please notice that 
beauty came even before food in Eden. And while we 
cannot restore man to the garden, we can, if we will, 
make the city garden-like, and we can place before every 
dweller in this broad land something that is ‘‘ pleasant to 
the sight,’? and thus good for the beauty-soul. 

I have been asked, as a representative of a great national 
organization for civic improvement, to talk with the 
readers of this magazine as to their share in the making of 
a truly beautiful America. It is hoped, in the months to 
follow, to present some suggestions that may cause a con- 
certed as well as an individual effort to be made for a 
progressive, logical improvement. If only half of the good 
women of America who glance at this page become inter- 
ested to the point of a little simple action, we may see in 
a short space of time, comparatively, William Morris’s 
hope realized, and more. We can have clean homes 
first, and then clean and beautiful streets, farms, towns 
and cities. And, as the good citizen Jacob Riis puts it, we 
can make with green grass and bright flowers, with play- 
ground and swimming-pool, far better citizens from the 
mass of childhood ot foreign parentage growing up in 
our midst, than we now produce in slum and tenement, 
in back yard and on city dump! 
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UR own American-born boys and girls, too, can stand 
more beauty in their lives and in their schools. True 
civics teach unselfishness, and we need much unselfishness 
in America —for it is selfishness that has made us dirty and 
unbeautiful in our community lives. ‘‘ Out of sight, out of 
mind’’ is the text upon which tin cans gather on vacant 
lots, garbage festoons the river banks, and typhoid fever 
starts its deadly course ; and selfishness dictated that text. 
[ hope thousands of good women, moved to work for 
Beautiful America, will eagerly ask: ‘*‘ What can I do?” 
The answer is: Begin about your own home, whether it is 
only one room, or a stately country place, to make things 
truly beautiful. The teeming millions of America are made 
up of single units. Have you ever watched water ‘‘coming 
to a boil ’’ on the kitchen stove? It sings, it simmers, but it 
seems that never will the smooth surface be broken! Yet 
look —here comes one little bubble that has absorbed heat 
until it can’t hold back for its neighbors or anything, and 
it bursts on the surface! Presto! A score, a hundred, a 
thousand join it—the water is boiling ! 
Just so is the personal effort—it draws others with 
it. All you can say about making your home and 


least as fitting as ‘‘ those of the beasts,” 
will be good talk, and you can well get 
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your town more beautiful, until both are at ¢ 























together, talk it all over, and move quietly but steadily and 
persistently on the dirt and the ugliness. 

The women must start this work if it is to be done. 
Men are well enough to come in later, but it is the mothers, 
wives and daughters who have the courage, inspiration and 
faith to attempt and to do the apparently impossible. | 
see their letters from all parts of the country—telling of 
impulse, effort, discouragement, victory. ‘* How shall I 
make our sluggish councilmen pass a law to keep hogs 
off the streets ?’’ comes from Florida; ‘‘ Where shall we 
obtain plans to beautify our town ?’’ queries a Massachusetts 
matron ; ‘‘ What is the best way to get the loose papers 
off the streets ?’’ asks a woman of the Keystone State. 

But, you say, it is the dead of winter—what can we do 
now? Did you ever know a stately building to be erected 
offhand, without a plan? Hardly! The architect works 
far ahead of the builder. The builders of our to-be- 
beautiful America must plan and consult together. 
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Y FIRST definite suggestion is that the progressive 
women who are in earnest will form themselves into 
‘* Beautiful America Clubs,’’ which may easily affiliate 
themselves, for the benefit of information and of concerted 
effort, with the American League for Civic Improvement. 
There has been especially prepared, in small pamphlet 
form, a simple plan for the formation of a ‘‘ Beautiful 
America Club,’ and this I will gladly send to those who 
care to write to me for it, inclosing a postage stamp. 

Even in this January, however, individual home work 
can be done, in clearing up unwholesome corners, in 
making sightly your own street front, and especially in 
planning what you will do when frost lets go its grip. 

From month to month suggestions will follow on this 
page as to what may be done by the believers in a Beau- 
tiful America: ‘Together we will clean up our home 
grounds, we will move for sightly streets and towns ; with 
one accord we will attack, and I hope demolish, unneces- 
sary advertising signs, and reduce the number of hideous 
electric poles; we will raise our voices for grass and 
flowers, instead of ashes and garbage, and insist on play- 
grounds and parks. We will try to regulate intelligently 
the planting and the trimming of trees about homes and 
towns. We will bring again into view our own incompar- 
able American flowers. 

With all this we will be moving toward that Beautiful 
America in which the homes and the streets where men 
live shall be more beautiful than the fields where the 
beasts live, because we have improved the fair country 
God has given us, intelligently. 
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THE RATIO OF REAL MOTHERS 


By Edward Bok 


HE folks in one of our largest cities 
read in their paper at breakfast not 
long ago that eight hundred and 
thirty-five little children, all less than 
five years of age, had died in that city 
during the preceding week. The sta- 
tistics aroused the press and people, 
and the leading medical practitioner 
among children in the city was ‘*‘ inter- 
viewed.’’ His comment on the sta 
tistics was brief: ‘‘ My surprise is not 
that the eight hundred and thirty-five 
little tots are dead, but that the other 
hundreds are alive.’’ Urged to explain his impressive 
statement, he added: ‘' The ignorance of the average 
mother in connection with the diet and care of her child 
is so great that it is almost beyond belief.’’ And then 
the staid old physician went on to say: ‘‘ From an expe- 
rience born of forty-three years’ practice among children 
my conservative conclusion is that the ratio of real 
mothers in this country is less than ten in a hundred.’’ 
One’s first thought on reading so remarkable a state- 
ment is to dismiss it as extravagant. And yet if one 
goes into the matter a little it is surprising and sad to 
find how very close to the truth is the old physician’s 
estimate. Interview, if one will, the matrons of the city 
hospitals to whom thousands of children are yearly 
brought: talk with the average practitioner among chil- 
dren: come into contact with the teachers of the young: 
and one soon begins to consider such a statement with 
respect instead of with incredulity. 





i IS positively sad to think of the criminal ignorance 

which exists on the part of all too many mothers with 
regard to what a young child can wisely and safely eat. 
A short time since I had the curiosity to watch the 
breakfast which a mother gave to her little girl of three 
on a sleeping-car. First, an orange; then one piece of 
bread and butter (about one inch wide and three inches 
long), two pieces of dried beef, two olives, and five 
good-sized pieces of walnut candy! And all this at seven 
o'clock in the morning. Finally, the whole mess was 
washed down by the child with a large cup of black coffee. 
The mother ate all these things as well, with a nursing 
baby in her arms! In an hour the three-year-old child 
was ill, the mother was ‘‘ car-sick,’’ and wondered why, 
and spent the rest of the morning feeding the balance of 
the walnut candy to the child at her side, and in dosing 
herself with acid phosphaies! The little child was pale, 
anzmic and under-sized, and yet all the advice offered 
the mother about the diet of her child proved absolutely 
unavailing. ‘‘ Why, she’s had those things to eat since 
she was a baby,’’ was her surprised rejoinder, while all 
the time she was allowing the child of four months in 
her arms to suck at a huge piece of the same walnut 
candy as she held it between her fingers! ‘* An ignorant 
woman,” is the quick judgment. Not at all. She was 
above the average woman in intelligence. 


T A RECENT luncheon a boy of four ate the following: 
three broiled oysters, two potato croquettes (fried 
in deep fat), three hot raised biscuits, two ginger snaps, 
one slice of cake, a serving of coffee jelly, and a large 
cup of cambric tea! The boy's mother, in addition to 
all this, offered him a large slice of fruitcake, but he 
didn’t happen to want it. During the course of the after- 
noon he was given, by his mother, over a dozen separate 
pieces of cream candy. This boy is, of course, insuffi- 
ciently nourished, and to the mother the constant ailing 
condition of her child is a matter of absolute surprise! A 
little girl of two years and a half in another family was 
given anything she saw on the table and wanted. At 
one meal she ate three helpings of fried Saratoga potato 
chips and two ears of green corn, finishing with a dessert 
of pineapple! The little girl is languid, pale and under- 
sized, and in a sadly anemic condition. A type of the 
indulgent grandparent, who undoes more in one hour 
than a parent has been able to accomplish in a week 
with the training of a child, had her little granddaughter 
of four years at her home to luncheon. The grand- 
mother belongs to that class, so comforting to them- 
selves, that ‘‘know everything about children,” yet she 
fed her grandchild two pork chops and a boiled apple 
dumpling. The poor little tot was violently ill with 
catarrh of the stomach for a week, and it was three 
weeks more before she had recovered from her grand- 
mother’s ‘‘wisdom.’’ The grandmother agonized over 
the child’s illness, but could see absolutely no responsi- 
bility on her own part. An intimation on the part of the 
physician that the child might have been made ill by so 
hearty (!) a luncheon was met by the all-wise grand- 
mother’s explanation that she had raised several children 
of her own, and that a mother’s instinct for a child was 
infinitely surer than all the combined know!edge of the 
medical profession! It was this same oracle of a grand- 
mother who gave a teething child of twelve months ice 
cream, chocolate layer-cake and assorted cakes, and 
then wondered why the child was ill all night! 


LITTLE chap of four is fed three times a day, for 

breakfast, luncheon and dinner, on red meats by a 
mother who has a reputation throughout the country for 
her able discourses before ‘‘ Mothers’ Clubs”’ on the 
training of children! Vainly have physicians endeav- 
ored to dissuade this mother from her course. ‘‘ We 
have always had chops for breakfast, steak for luncheon, 
and roast beef for dinner, and see how strong and well 
we are,’’ isherargument. And yet the doctor is scarcely 
ever absent from that house. The little boy is logy, 
dispirited, subject to fits, and is troubled with terrifying 
dreams. The mother wonders, and her most recent 
antidote for the bad dreams is to keep the poor little tot 
up .ntil nine or ten o’clock at night ‘‘ so that he may 
get thoroughly tired and sleepy.”” It seems almost 
incredible that a mother, otherwise intelligent, could be 
so criminally ignorant, and yet this tragedy goes on day 
by day in that home. 


A MEDICAL specialist on children’s diseases told me 

that during one day’s calls upon sick children — not 
one of them five years old—he found their illness due 
in four cases to drinking coffee at breakfast ; in three 
cases the mothers had permitted the eating of pie ; and 
in another case a child of three in a family of eminently 
respectable and intelligent people was ill because her 
mother had, ‘‘ just for the cuteness of it,’’ given her two 
glasses of beer! ‘‘ It was so cute to see her hold the 
big foaming glass and watch her drink it, and,’’ added 
the mother with pride, ‘‘ with relish, too, doctor.’’ A 
child was ‘‘ a bit upset,’’ according to his mother, not 
long ago. The doctor discovered that during the previ- 
ous day the little tot of five had been allowed to eat, at 
‘fa children’s party,’’ ‘‘ a plate of soup, four pickles, 
beefsteak, two helpings of corn pudding, three large 
pieces of eggplant fried in fat, some lobster salad, two 
helpings of ice cream, some nuts and candy.’’ The doc- 
tor privately wondered that the child was alive, and yet 
the mother assured the doctor that her child’s illness 
could not be due to his food—and this after she had 
narrated the previous day’s eating. ‘‘ Of course,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘ it may sound as if it were a great deal for 
Bobbie to eat, but he is such a hearty boy that he de- 
mands it.’’ Yet the boy has, according to the doctor, a 
strength far below normal; he is ten pounds below 
weight and his sleep is of a disturbed order. 


OR is this maternal ignorance confined to the diet of 
children. Consider, for a moment, the nervous 
injury done to thousands of little children by their 
attendance at those juvenile horrors called ‘‘ children’s 
parties.’’ Tar closer to the truth would it be to call them 
‘* children’s graves.’”’ In vain have physicians cried out 
against these breeders of children’s nervous troubles : 
in vain have writers written against them. The only 
point of view that the ignorant mother sees is her con- 
ception of the pleasure of her child as the poor little tot 
is ‘‘ dressed up”’ (which no healthy child ever wants to 
be), and then tumbled into the midst of a roomful of 
nervous, pent-up, shrieking children. The little one 
becomes all heated, and then the craziest part in the 
tragedy occurs when a deluge of cold ice cream and 
indigestible sweets is fed to him. When the child gets 
home he ‘‘droops’’ from the ‘‘ good time’”’ and is wake- 
ful all night and languid and dispirited all the next day, 
if not positively ill. And yet the mother wonders why 
her child is nervous: why he starts and jumps in his 
sleep : why he has no appetite, and why he is not as full 
of healthy romp and play as the child next door —‘‘ that 
poor little one who is never allowed to go to ‘children’s 
parties’’’! It is a pity that the tragedies of ‘‘children’s 
parties ’’ are not more intelligently understood. To no 
cther form of unwise, juvenile indulgence or parental 
misunderstanding is perhaps so directly traceable the 
nervous condition of thousands of little ones. 


E ARE taught to believe that every normal woman has 
the instinct of motherhood within her. But facts 
would seem to justify the doubt whether that instinct is 
always accompanied by either the average intelligence or 
the simplest common-sense. It is not meeting the case 
to say that a mother does not know. She cannot be 
excused on that score. We are living at a period when 
child-study has received as much, if not more, attention 
than at any time in the history of the world. The seat 
of the trouble lies in the unwillingness of the average 
mother to devote that amount of necessary time to her 
child which the wise training of a child calls for. It is 
always a poor argument that harks back to times that 
are past and to conditions that existed a generation ago. 
There is not less intelligence among women to-day than 
there was fifty years ago. But the mother of fifty years 
ago had one advantage over the mother of to-day: she 
gave her life up more unreservedly to the child which 
she brought into the world. There were fewer distrac- 
tions for women, and naturally the mind and heart of a 
mother centred themselves more directly upon the things 
closest to her. 


T IS ever unkind, if not unjust, in any strictures of 
shortcomings in motherhood to include the woman 
who, without help of any kind, is asked to look after the 
affairs of her home, single-handed, and rear a houseful 
of children. I am not an advocate of small families, 
but neither am I an admirer of that type of man who 
asks a woman to bring up from five to eight children 
regardless of her strength, or irrespective of his ability 
to provide suitable help for her. That man assumes a 
heavier responsibility than his mind sometimes seems to 
take in who asks his wife to care for a larger family than 
her mental or physical strength can stand, or whose 
resources make it impossible to relieve his wife of the 
whole daily burden of a large family. No one would seek 
by thought or word to deprive the poor of the pleasur- 
able companionship of children, but there is something 
due to a woman which some men seem to be incapable 
of comprehending. A woman can do just so much. 
She has not any more hands than a man: there are not 
any more hours in her day than in his, although, God 
knows, many a woman works overtime without even 
thanks from her husband, who is never slow to exact 
double pay for the same amount of overtime where it is 
asked of him by his employer. 


HE mother who is at fault for the lack of intelligent 
care of her child is she who has the time and the 
intelligence to give to his every need, but who chooses 
to dissipate her energies in divers channels to the neglect 
of her child. Such women, unfortunately, are none too 
rare. No man, be he physician or whatever his calling, 
can accurately fix the ratio of real mothers. That isa 
computation beyond human ken. But that ignorance of 
common-sense child-training exists all too much to-day 
among intelligent mothers who have plenty of leisure 
cannot be gainsaid. For such there is no excuse. On 
the contrary, the responsibility rests indeed heavy upon 
them if they do not meet, in the most minute sense, 
the fullest obligations of loving, devoted and _intelli- 
gent motherhood. The training of a child should be 
the training of the mother : the fullest loss of self in the 
child : not to the exclusion of home or husband, for such 
is only selfish motherhood and loss of wifehood. But 
motherhood that is motherhood counts the call of the 
child second only to the call of husband and home, and 
places the world and its obligations in its proper place 
behind her child : not to its exclusion nor coequal with it. 


N ALL this talk of which we hear so much to-day about 
the ‘‘ broadening of woman’s sphere’’ we seem to 
forget that in the home itself, over which woman reigns 
and in which she is supreme, lie the parts of our entire 
social order : political, religious and industrial. There 
is not a branch of our living that does not directly come 
out of the home and is influenced by it. Whena woman 
speaks of her home as being narrow she does not mean 
so much, although she so infers, that her home is narrow, 
as she does that she herself has made it narrow. The 
lives and homes of such women as Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Cleveland are not narrow because a goodly portion 
of each day is devoted to the intelligent care of their 
children. It is a common remark to make, when such 
instances are cited, that women of such position have 
at their command nurses and governesses who make 
the calls of motherhood easy and leave the mothers time 
for other matters. This is true only in the existence of 
the fact itself. But in the case of neither of the two 
mothers cited is the actual moulding and training of the 
children left to other hands. The vital phases of the 
welfare of the children are kept within the hands of these 
mothers, and the thousand and one other calls, neces- 
sarily made upon the lives of such women, are adjusted 
to the time necessary for the training of their children, 
and not at the expense of that part of their lives. As 
a matter of fact, both of these mothers spend more 
actual time with their children than do hundreds of 
mothers with far fewer demands upon their time and yet 
with equal resources in the way of domestic assistance. 
It isn’t so much a question of the amount of time, be it 
little or much, that a woman has at her command, as it 
is how she uses that time, divides it and adjusts it to the 
most vital phases of her life. Where too many women 
fail is that they do not seem to separate intelligently the 
needful from the extraneous: the things worth while 
from the things that are not worth while: the duties that 
lie nearest from the fancied calls that beckon from afar 
and that may well be left to hands not so full as her own. 


WE LIKE to speak nowadays of the progress of women, 

and point with pride to their growing intelligence 
along certain academic lines —all of which is commend- 
able. But let us be careful to ask ourselves once ina 
while if the American woman is making equal progress 
along lines of intelligent motherhood. It isn’t much of 
a gain if we are making a race of cleverer women if the 
vast proportion of women are not better mothers. Fifty 
years hence what will count most is what the present 
mother is doing with her child. 
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HESE words 
will probably 
be read at the 

time when the fes- 
tivities of the holiday 
season are almost 
over, and the winter, 
as the great reading 
opportunity of the 
year, holds out both 
hands and asks us 
to take what we can 
from its store. A 
good many people 
try to take too much; 
others are so eager 
that they take the 
things within easiest reach; still others de- 
liberate so long over their possible choices 
that they end by taking nothing. Those who 
tuke too much find themselves at the end of 
the season under the spell of depression which 
comes from tasks half done; those who take 
vhat lies nearest discover that they have be- 
come the possessors of a lot of things which 
are of no value; and those who cannot make up 
their minds come face to face with the fate of 
the undecided —a sense of waste and futility. 
Fortunate among men are those who decide 
in advance what they want, accept nothing 
else, and are ready when 
the moment comes totake 
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ships in every craft that comes his way is 
likely to spend his life in coast voyages be- 
tween unimportant ports. If the long winter 
evenings are to enrich the memory and im- 
agination you make up your mind early and 
hold fast by your decision. 


Making Reading a Task 


FQ EMEMBER, however, that in reading, as 
in everything else, men need freedom, 
variety, entertainment and rest. It ought to 
be an interested face on which the open fire 
throws its light, not a face rigid with force of 
will. Reading ought to bea pleasure; some- 
times, it is true, a book must be read which 
gives no joy in the reading; but such books 
are few after one has learned what and how 
to read. It is a mistake to make reading a 
task, because much of the benefit which flows 
from coming in contact with another’s thought 
or writing is received only when one’s mood 
is so relaxed that the whole mind can be sur- 
rendered toanother. It is a mistake to press 
the mind too close to another mind because 
one mind really touches another only when 
there is an open space between. I must not 
crowd Shakespeare too much if I am to per- 
suade him to be intimate with me. I must 
give him room, keep in a receptive mood, 
avoid questioning him too closely, and smile 


MN, abie's Lit erary Talks 


but the time is not 
when you are sitting 
together before the 
open fire. 

The truest reading 
is free and joyful 
companionship, and 
companionship is 
never a joy when it 
has become a task. 
System in reading is 
the beginning of a 
wise use of one of 
the greatest oppor- 
tunities which life 
offers; but a scheme 
which is too ambi- 
tious inevitably brings discouragement, and 
a system whiich is too rigorous defeats the 
highest object of reading. 











WASHINGTON IRVING 


Irving was a Companionable Writer 


F ONE gets into the mood from which the 
sense of duty drives out the sense of pleas- 
ure it is well to restore the balance by taking 
refuge in those books which are written pri- 
marily to give pleasure. No American has 
brought to his work a kindlier humor, a more 
winning fancy or a more companionable mind 
than Washington Irving. In the period of 
strenuous moral asser- 
tion which preceded and 





what belongs to them. 
The meaning of this lit- 
tle parable is very obvi- 
avoid greediness, 
haste and indecision in 
reading as in all other 
matters. The greedy 
person is not nourished 
by what he feeds on; the 
hasty person gets the 
second or third best in- 
of the best; and 
the undecided remains 
empty-handed. The first 
gets many things which 
he cannot use, the second 
many things which are of 
no value, and the third 
abides in poverty. 
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of books. 
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atmosphere. 


An Age of Expansion 
AA ATTHEW ARNOLD 


‘ sexta ale ‘ On the Canals of Venice Crawford's “ Rulers of the South" 
. made a very conve- f Lanciani's *‘ Pagan and Christian Rome" 
nient distinction between Howells’s * Venetian Life” Hewlett’s “ Earth Work Out of Tuscany 


lifferent periods when he Ruekin’s 
ised the phrases “‘ age of 
concentration’’ and ‘‘age 
of expansion.’’ This is 
an age of expansion; 
trade is not seeking new 
fields any more energetic- 
ally and persistently than 
is the mind of man. Ex- 
plorers are not searching 
the interior of Africa and 
the innermost districts of 
Asia, or pushing their 
way to the farthest con- 
fines of the polar seas, 
any more eagerly than is 
the mind of man striving 
to get at the secrets of 


Meriwether’s 
ranean " 


Warner's * 





Stones of Venice" 

Sismondi’s * History of Italian Republics" 
Disraeli's ‘* Contarini Fleming " 

Mrs. Turnbull's “* Golden Book of Venice" 
Hutton's * Literary Landmarks o 
laine’s ‘* Florence and Venice” 
Mrs. Vliphant’s ** Makers of Venice” 


A Trip Around the Mediterranean 


De Amicis’s ** Moroc 
My Winter on the Nile 

Curtis's “* Nile Notes of a Howadji" 

Miss Edwards's *‘A Thousand Miles Up the Nile" 
Curtis's ** Howadji in Syria” 

Kinglake’s ** Eothen ”’ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s “Jerusalem the Holy City" 
Mahaffy’s ‘“* Rambles and Studies in Greece" 
Mahaffy’s * Greek Pictures’ 

De Amicis’s “* Constantinople” 

Crawford's ** Paul Patoff"’ 

Bulwer-Lytton’s “* The Last Days of Pompeii“ 
Symonds’s * Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece” 


Travels at Home 


RAVELING is one of the most enjoyable and fruitful means of education: 

but in order to travel it is not necessary to go outside the walls of one’s home. 
If it is possible to see other countries with the eye by no means lose the oppor- 
tunity; but if the opportunity to visit Europe does not come travel by the aid 
Some of the most graphic descriptions of countries have been 
written by men who have never crossed their boundaries. 
wrote “ Evangeline ’’ he had seen neither Acadia nor Louisiana; when Kingsley 
wrote ‘‘ Westward Ho”’ he had never sailed the Spanish Main. 

There are many people who might travel far and wide if they knew how 
to take passage and what guides to secure. 
following lists have been prepared. The selections have been made not with 
a view to completeness, but to secure representative views, glimpses of typical 
places and persons, that intangible but characteristic element which we call 
These lists may be indefinitely expanded, but they will fail of 
their purpose if they do not send readers on further explorations in the sec- 
tions of the world to which they relate. 


Hay's ** Castilian Days 


Venice” 


Crawford's ‘** Ave Roma Immortalis " 


Hare's *‘ Walks in Rome 


Mrs. Ward's ** Eleanor 


** Afloat and Ashore on the Mediter- 


: Its People and Places" 


Brownell's “ French Traits 


Scott's “* Quentin Durward " 


Ilugo’s *‘ Notre Dame” 


When Longfellow 


To aid such home travelers the 


De Amicis's ** Spain and the Spaniards " 
Mrs. Woulsun’s ** Mentone, Cairo and Corfu" 


A Few Weeks in Rome 


Hawthorne's * The Marble Faun 


A Little Journey in France 


Hamerton’s *‘ Round My House” 
Mrs. Champney’s “* Romance of the Feudal Chateaux " 


Balzac’s “* The Country Doctor" 
Hamerton's “ French and English" 
James's ** Little Tour in France" 


Mrs. Sartoris’s ‘* Week in a French Country House" 
Stevenson's ** Travels with a Donkey " 
Mrs. Dodd's “ In and Out of Three Normandy Inns" 


followed the Civil War the 
author of ‘‘ The Sketch 
Book ’’ lost something of 
the wide and affectionate 
regard in which he was 
held for a generation be- 
fore the guns of Sumter 
thrilled the nation. It 
was said that he was 
lacking in ethical im- 
pulse, that he had noth- 
ing to teach, that no great 
reformatory motives 
dominated his work. 
Men forgot that kindness, 
charity, tolerance, cour- 
tesy were thesavor of life, 
and that to love beauty 
and pursue it is to lead 
the way to saner and 
more complete living. 
But of late years, when 
Americans have been 
learning that life is not 
only work, but also con- 
tent, variety, the free 
play of the imagination 
over the hard facts of 
existence, the saving and 
softening flow of humor 
over all relations, Irving 
has been regaining the 
ground he had lost. So 
many writers of skill and 
insight have enriched 
our literature since his 
earliest successes were 
made that he can never 
again fill the great place 
he once held; but he has 
become an American 
classic, and his grace of 








other races and civiliza- 
tions, to master the proc- 
esses of science in every department, to 
gain access to all the fields of knowledge. 

The curiosity of the race was never more 
assertive, nor its interests more inclusive. 
Twere have been ages when men have stayed 
at home and hugged the fire; this is an age 
when they travel and face the perils of the sea 
and the highway with the joy of the great 
adventurers of the sixteenth century. People 
go everywhere without going out of their 
libraries. All time and the whole world are 
open to them; the sacred books of all religions 
are on their shelves; reproductions of the best 
pictures from all the galleries hang on their 
walls; the best in almost every literature has 
been translated and is within their reach. 
When the world is open to a man it is difficult 
to choose a path; but if one does not choose 
a path one might as well have been born ina 
walled town without gates. 

The result of this vast range of interests is 
that a host of people never follow any interest 
to the end. They try first one road and 
then another, and they are never out of sight 
of the point from which they started. This 
is preé€minently an age of curiosity, and 
curiosity which is a capital initial impulse 
is the worst possible enduring motive in the 
life of the mind. They who try to read 
everything never really read anything. It 
is a great piece of good fortune to be 
‘“turned loose’’ in a library at an early age 
because it gives freedom of choice; but to 
continue to wander from shelf to shelf, and 
never settle down before the fire with a 
pile of well-chosen books, is to surrender 
that freedom. The man who sticks to one 
ship may go around the world, but he who 


nie 


and weep with him without asking him at the 
moment too insistently why he smiles and 
weeps. 

Books are like men: you cannot force their 
confidence, you must draw itout. Those who 
are most familiar with one another do not find 
all hours equally favorable to intimate talk; 
there must be a unison of mood, a quiet even- 
ing and the need for comprehension. Some 
people are so insistent with their books that 
the books shut themselves up as effectively as 
if they had the power to close and clasp their 
covers. One can imagine a book slamming 
its covers shut in the face of some readers. To 
treat a poet as if he were a statistician is to 
alienate him at the start; to stop Shakespeare 
in the full movement of some great story and 
ask him to explain an allusion, secondary 
meaning, obsolete word, is to drive him from 
your side and lose your chance of really know- 
ing him. There is a time for all this, and it 


lies in the line of intelligent acquaintance; 
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style, charm of nature, 
gift of sentiment, play- 
fulness and ease of mood are sorely needed 
in the arduous life of a working people. He 
is, moreover, one of the writers with whom 
children can grow up, for there is much in 
Irving which young readers can enjoy. 
There are more critical biographies of 
Washington than Irving’s; it is doubtful if 
there is a more truthful one, and it is cer- 
tain that there is not a more interesting 
one. ‘ Bracebridge Hall’’ and ‘‘ The Sketch 
Book ’’ were initial volumes in the history of 
American literature, and the many books that 
have followed them have not displaced them. 
Nor must the charming biographies of 
Columbus, Mahomet and Goldsmith be for- 
gotten; they are delightful reading. 


Six Rules for Those Who Read 


I—Do not read at random; select your 
books in advance. 

II — Read intelligently and with foresight; 
make a scheme for the season, not too large 

to be worked out. 

I1I — Read books that interest you ; follow 
the line of your taste unless your taste is 
wholly untrained; if it is, read good books 
in different fields until you find out what 
you care for most. ; 

I1V— Have a book always within reach 
and make the most of your spare minutes. 

V— Read only good books and put your 
mind onthem. To get the best out of books 
you must be able to remember them. 

VI— Do not make a task of reading; read 
for enjoyment. 


N tr m WM obey 
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DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 

Tiffany & Co. 
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The Stationery correspondence 
by attentive 
Department | ss rsa 
responses to 
: : inquiries and 
of Tiffany & Co. is an pene son 
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the principal items in | them through 
the stock of the house the mails 
when founded in 1837, 
and the importance of 
that branch of the 
business having de- 
veloped with the 
growth of the estab- 
lishment 
The advantages of 
Tiffany & Co.’s long 
experience and the 
ample equipment of 
their Stationery De- 
partment are available 
for the prompt exe- 
cution of orders for 
Invitations to Wed- 
dings and all other 
Social Occasions and 
Pub lic Ceremonies, 
Marriage Announce- 
ments, and the essen- 
tial requisites in 
Stationery for either Tiffany & Co, 
correspondence or | are strictly 
entertainment retailers 
They neither 
employ agents 
nor execute 
orders through 
representatives 
ir the trade 
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THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS LOVING CUP $5. 


For example. Thousands of other things Suitable for Pres- 
ents —'4% Less than Elsewhere."’ Write for beautiful Col- 
ored Catalogue, No. 14 G. 
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Buy direct from 
Cawston’s 
California 
Middlenen’s’ Ostrich Farm 


Our boas, plumes and tips are absolutely the finest produced 
in the world. You cannot find their equal. The birds pro- 
ducing them are well nurtured, healthy and strong, thus 
imparting vigor, durability, luster and size to the feathers. 
We have no agents. 

Amazon Plume $5.00. Handsome quality black or 
white, 17 in. long and 9 in. wide. Retails at $7.00 in stores. 

Souvenir Price-List sent free for 2c. postage. 

Great Curiosity— Natural feather just as taken from 
the ostrich sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 
P.O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 
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METAL DOLL HEADS 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty 
of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
illustrated catalogue to 
«& S . Minerva, 
43-51 West 4th St., New York. 
None genuine without our trademerk Minerva.” 
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THE STORY OF MILLET’S “GLEANERS” 


Author of ‘ 


RIGHT appreciation of Millet’s art is 
not reached by any sudden or in- 
tuitive dash. We may look at a 
Raphael Madonna and exclaim, 
spontaneously enough, ‘* How beau- 
but we are not likely to say that about 
Gleaners.’’ And yet these bending 
are beautiful, 





tiful!”’ 
Millet’s ‘* 
peasant women, after their kind, 
too, if we have but the eyes to see them aright. 


All hinges, of course, upon what we mean by 
‘beauty.’’ Here in America, where the 
course of education has tutored us in Greek 
ideals, we believe with 
Winckelmann that ‘‘ beauty 
lies in shape,’’ in’ certain 


By Professor ‘Fohn C. Van Dyke 


‘Art for Art's Sake.” “ 


on dinner-plates and handkerchief-boxes. 
Their vulgarity lies in their pretentiousness, 
and their stupidity in their weakness. People 
who have strength about them are more 
beautiful in art than those who have only a 
shallow grace. Look again at these glean- 
ers as they bend forward, and how strong 
they are in their great, simple outlines, how 
substantial in body, foot and hand! How 
well the backs and shoulders and heads are 
drawn! Where in all modern art have you 
seen such virile, moving, living figures? For 


The Meaning of Pictures,” 


etc. 


these strange readings. He painted the 
‘*Man with the Hoe”’ as a laboring peasant 
who showed work better in a moment of rest 
than in action, and in reply to a charge of 
socialistic ideas in this picture he wrote with 
emphasis: ‘‘I reject with my whole soul 
democracy as it is known at the clubs; I have 
never dreamed of being a pleader in any 
cause; I am a peasant, a peasant.’’ Yes; a 
peasant who had the soul of an artist and saw 
the pictorial in his own people. He pictured 
what he saw and knew and loved, just as 
Rembrandt did before him, 
thinking of his theme as a 
painter might, and bothered 





canons of proportion, in cer 
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tain types of brow, nose, 
mouth, throat, hand, form 
We have the Venus of Milo 
and the Apollo Belvidere 
always in mind. And, true 
enough, there is beauty in 
just proportions as there is 
also in fine color or fine sun 
light and shadow; but is 
there nothing to art besides 
these decorative features? 
Is there no deeper meaning 
that may be beautiful also? 
Have not great painters like 
Velasquez, Holbein and 
Rembrandt shown us that 
truth of character may make 
the very noblest art of all? 


Character in Art 
BY ‘*character’’ I mean 
fitness for a purpose 


and appropriateness to a 
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2 significance. 
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2 Millet’s Life and Labors 

. 

» OT alone the French 


peasant in the abstract, 
but Millet himself has been 





2 the subject of a somewhat 
> strained sympathy. True 
> enough, his life was not 
> happy. He met with no 
5 overwhelming reception in 
Ss his own land and he was 
4 always in despair about 


money matters; and yet, as 
the lives of artists run, his 
was not an exceptionally 
hard one. He was born in 
1814 at Gruchy, near 
Cherbourg. His parents 
were peasants, and he him- 
self, until he was eighteen, 
worked in the fields and thus 
knew from childhood the 
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designed end. To take an 
extreme illustration, Barye’s 
bronze of a panther dragging 
down a deer—one enormous paw over the 
deer’s muzzle, one on his neck, and the strain 
of all the back muscles coming into play — 
may make you shudder; but was not the 
panther designed for the very purpose of 
dragging down and crushing? It is Barye’s 
keen perception and revelation of this char- 
acter that makes his bronze beautiful. Just 
so with the lions and tigers of Géricault, 
the fishmongers of Ostade, or such a forbid- 
ding head as that of Innocent X which 
Velasquez has painted for us. It is their 
intense characterizations that make all of 
them beautiful. 

There is no grace of form or feature in 
Rembrandt’s figures; there is nothing hand- 
some about his Dutch types; and yet their 
truth of purpose, their living humanity, turn 
into splendid pathos in his hands. Indeed, 
there is no such thing as nobility or vulgarity 
of subject in art. Everything may be fit if it 
possess character and is not morally objec- 
tionable. Millet himself said: ‘‘ Beauty does 
not lie in the face. It lies in the harmony 
between man and his industry. The 
beautiful is that which is in keeping.’’ 


The Gleaners Belong to the Landscape 


To now to these gleaners in the field and 
how are they different from the types of 
Holbein or Rembrandt or Velasquez? You 
perhaps object to them because they are lack- 
ing in comeliness. True enough, they are 
square, heavy and rather awkward, but what 
kind of figures would you have in that wheat 
stubble gathering the stray stalks of grain on 
a hot summer’s day—the pink-and-white 
creations of Bouguereau, or the languid 
Oriental beauties of Benjamin-Constant per- 
haps? You would find them sadly out of 
place; they would not be ‘‘in keeping.’’ 
Even should you substitute the prettier peas- 
ants of Jules Breton or Ridgeway Knight you 
would feel the change was for the worse. 
Why? Because they would lack that striking 
fitness for a purpose, that singular appropri- 
ateness to a designed end, that ‘‘ harmony 
between man and-= his’ industry’’ which 
Millet’s peasants possess, and which makes 
them beautiful in art. 

These gleaners in the stubble belong to 
the landscape. They have lived and worked 
in the fields all their lives. Their 
are bronzed by sun, wind and rain, 
forms have grown muscular by 
bending, lifting and carrying, 
and feet have become coarse, 
shapen, by contact with the soil. Gradually, 
year by year, the figures have accommo- 
dated themselves to the circumstances, 
adapted themselves to the conditions under 
which they were compelled to exist, until they 
have become as much a part of the fields as 
the stubble itself. Climate and soil combined 
with incessant work have made a distinct type 
here —a type that Millet knew intimately and 
thought worthy of being shown in art. And 
can you fail to see truth of character in what 
he hz i i a designed 
end in his peasants, the ‘‘ harmony between 
man and his industry ’’ ? 


faces 
their 
years. of 
their hands 
almost mis- 





The Drawing of the Picture 


y MAY be answered, ‘‘ Oh, they are true 

enough, but why paint peasants? -Why 
make art out of such vulgar, stupid people? ’’ 
But are they ‘‘ vulgar’’? Arethey ‘‘ stupid ”’ ? 
In art the vulgar, stupid people are the pretty 
young women whose faces we see reproduced 


“GLEANERS"” 


such strength as theirs you will have 
back to the Elgin marbles or the 
figures of Michael Angelo. 
ner in which these figures are drawn is 
not unlike Michael Angelo’s. This is no 
academic rendering of form such as Gér6me 
might show us. Instead of the pretty line 
that flows in graceful conventional cadences 
and means nothing, we have the line of 
power that with a summary stroke suggests 
more than it reveals. It is Michael Angelo’s 
line. Rembrandt and Holbein understood 
it, and Millet was the great modern expo- 
nent of it. 
Not alone 


to go 
Sistine 
And the man 


in drawing are these gleaners 
admirable. They are rightly set in their 
landscape. How well each figure keeps its 
place and how readily you could walk in and 
out among them! They are all of one piece 
with the sky, the earth, the stacks and the 
harvesters. Chameleon-like, their very color- 
ing seems to take its hue from the surround- 
ings and melts into the aérial envelope 
without a jar. The meaning of the modern 
studio word, ‘‘ values,’’ is here exemplified 
most strikingly, for the figures are in exact 
relationship to each other, to the foreground, 
and to the background. Everything is 
cemented and held together by the justness 
of the values and by the warm air of a July 
afternoon. Millet was not wrong in thinking 
that he had here the materials for a great 
work of art. From a purely pictorial point 
of view it is superb. 


Millet was No Socialist 
ND it is worth while to insist just here 
that Millet’s point of view was pictorial 
rather than socialistic. There has been much 
writing, in prose and verse, to prove that he 
was a political agitator—an anarchist with 
the paint-brush, who was painting the hard 
lot of the peasant as a protest against the 
existing order of things—but Millet denied 
that. He was a peasant by birth and natu- 
rally sympathized with his kind. Besides, he 
was a sad man at heart and took a very seri- 
ous view of life. To a friend he wrote: 
‘The gay side of life never shows itself to 
me. Ido not know where it is. The gayest 
I know is the calm, the silence, which is so 
sweet in the forest or the cultivated lands.’’ 
And he quoted of the peasant, ‘‘ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
as though he knew only too well the harsh- 
ness of his lot. But he nursed no political 
delusions. 
When the *‘ 
Salon of 1857 


Gleaners’’ first appeared in the 
M. Petroz wrote of it: ‘‘ The 


‘injustice of certain inequalities, the bad dis- 


tribution of wealth, the extreme abundance in 
which some live, the penury in which the 
great number vegetate, are at least as striking 
in the fields as in the city. No composition 
has, in our time, made this better felt than 
the ‘Gleaners.’ Three poor, peasant women, 
covered with miserable rags, but decent, pass 
by, picking up here and there some meagre 
ears of corn, whilst at the extremity of that 
field in which they wander bent double over 
the ground a number of reapers, overlooked 
by the proprietor or the farmer, pile sheaf on 
sheaf, and heap into lofty stacks the abundant 
harvest.’’ 

It is hard to imagine a worse distortion of 
a painter’s meaning than that. The same 
sort of nonsense has been written about the 
‘“*Man with the Hoe’’ and the ‘‘ Sower.’’ 
But fortunately we have Millet’s answer to 


subjects he was afterward 

to paint. When he showed 

talent in drawing he was 
taken to Cherbourg and placed’ under 
Mouchel and Langlois, local painters of the 
town. Later he was sent to Paris, on an 
annuity of four hundred francs furnished 
by the town council, and entered the studio 
of Delaroche. But he learned little from 
his masters and from beginning to end was 
essentially a self-made man. He soon left 
Delaroche to study the pictures in the Louvre. 
Rembrandt, Poussin, Delacroix —serious 
men like himself—were his real guides in 
art. He painted at this time, not peasant 
pictures but portraits, Biblical scenes, figures 
in the style of Diaz, and small nudes. 


His Pictures Brought Fair Prices 


T WAS not until 1848 that he put forth his 
first peasant picture, the ‘‘ Winnower.’’ 
The next year he moved to Barbizon —a small 
village near the Forest of Fontainebleau — 
and there, surrounded by the peasantry and in 
the country he loved, he passed the remainder 
of his life, dying in 1875. He had married 
once and lost his wife, and then married 
again. Many children, many cares, with 
anxiety and poverty, fell to his lot; but possi- 
bly the poverty part of it was not the fault of 
the much-abused public. 

His pictures, from the start, were bought 
by dealers, amateurs and artist-admirers, and 
at fair prices, as prices ruled in those days. 
His first peasant picture, the ‘‘ Winnower,’’ 
brought five hundred francs, the ‘‘ Gleaners ’’ 
sold for two thousand francs, the ‘‘ Peasant 
Grafting ’’ for four thousand francs. In 1860 
he had a contract with a dealer for all pictures 
produced at twelve thousand francs a year, 
These sums are dwarfed by the fabulous 
prices since paid for his works; but in the 
1860’s they could hardly be considered 
‘* starvation wages.’’ Besides, Millet lived 
to see his ‘‘ Woman with a Lamp’? sell for 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred francs, 
and after his death his family realized on the 
pictures left in his studio some three hundred 
and twenty-one thousand francs. 

And yet the fact remains that Millet suf- 
fered want and that at times he and his 
wife were without food. It was generally 
attributed to the man’s carelessness with 
money. He was a most improvident person 
who under any circumstances would probably 
have been poor. 





Honors Received by the Artist 


HE point is worth emphasizing that Millet 
was not entirely unappreciated in his 
day. He exhibited repeatedly at the Salons, 
received high honors at the Exposition of 
1867, and was always admired by artists 
and amateurs. He deserved admiration, of 
course, and was not without it. 

The ‘‘ Gleaners’’ is now in the Louvre at 
Paris, having been placed there by Madame 
Pommery, of Rheims, who paid three hun- 
dred thousand francs for it. It is, all told, 
perhaps the most satisfactory picture that 
Millet ever painted and is vastly- superior 
to his far-famed but indifferent ‘‘ Angelus.’’ 
Millet’s great fame is founded upon such 
works as this. The man was a discoverer, 
a genius who brought something new into 
the world of painting, and once again justi- 
fied the ways of Nature unto Art. » 


obs 


NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles on 
modern paintings by Professor Van Dyke. The next 
article, in the February Journal, will tell the story of Corot, 
the painter. 
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THE MUCH-DISCUSSED 
OPERA OF ‘*PARSIFAL” 


By W.*f. Henderson 


MUSIC CRITIC OF THE NEW YORK “SUN” 





















ICHARD WAGNER’ S lyricdrama, 
which the composer called ‘a 
sacred festival play,’’ is promised 
for performance in New York for 
the first time in America on the very day 
that this issue of THE JOURNAL will be pub- 
lished —the twenty-fourth of December. 
Since Richard Wagner gave this creation 
to art, in 1882, it has never been performed 
outside of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth. 
That theatre was built by Wagner, and, 
with the initial representations of the great 
tetralogy, ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,’’ in 
1876, was dedicated by him to ideal in- 
terpretations of his works. The Wagner 
family has never parted with the right of 
performance of “‘ Parsifal,’’ the last of the 
master’s creations. All his other music- 
dramas have been acted and sung through- 
out the musical world, but to witness the 
performance of “‘ Parsifal’’ one has hith- 
erto had to go to Bayreuth. 


The American Performance Strenuously Resisted 


ADAME WAGNER has naturally opposed 
all aitempts to rob her theatre of its mon- 
opoly in this work. She has recently striven 
to induce the German Reichstag to extend her 
copyright, which will expire in 1913, for she 
fears that then ‘‘ Parsifal’’ will be performed 
in many cities in Germany, and the glory of 
Bayreuth willdepart. Americans are among 
the most numerous and influential supporters 
of the Bayreuth theatre. If‘‘ Parsifal’’ were 
to be performed in New York why should 
Americans cross the Western Ocean? So the 
widow girded on her arms and fought. 

There is a popular delusion to the effect 
that Heinrich Conried, the manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, had 
to resort to strategy to gain possession of an 
orchestral score of the work. On the con- 
trary, any person can buy one. 

Mr. Conried bought one copy of the large 
score at a New York musicstore. He bought 
another in Germany. It is affirmed, and with 
equal vigor denied, that Felix Mottl, who has 
come over to be ‘‘ General Director of Music ’’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this season, 
and who was one of Wagner’s assistants, has 
brought with him his own score, with all the 
emendations and other necessary annotations 
made by Wagner himself. 

Every one of these scores is sold witha 
clause upon the title page stating that the 
sale does not carry with it the right of public 
performance. There is no copyright on 
‘ Parsifal’’ in this country, and the legal 
question has been whether the reservation 
clause could be enforced. It is made under 
the German law, and the only penalty pre- 
scribed therein for infringement is a fine of 
two thousand marks, or five hundred dollars. 


What Inspired Wagner to Write “ Parsifal”’ 


HAT is this singular work about which so 

much stir has been made? Itis oneofthe 
creations which grew out of Wagner’s studies 
of medizval literature. He began this study 
when he took up the story of ‘° Tannhauser,’’ 
in which occurs a medizval tourney of 
singers, a singing contest. Wagner, in pre- 
paring this, read an old poem called ‘‘Der 
Saengerkrieg auf Wartburg,’’ and also the 
‘ Parzifal’’ of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Wolfram is mentioned in the ‘‘ Saengerkrieg ’’ 
as having been one of the contestants, and 
Wagner introduces him as one of the princi- 
pal characters of ‘‘ Tannhauser.’’ In the 
great epic of “‘ Parzival’’ the dramatist found 
the suggestions of his ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ and his 
* Parsifal.’’ He was led to read also the 
French version of the story, ‘‘ Perceval the 
Gaul,’’ by Chrétien des Troyes. 

It was in 1857 that the poet-composer turned 
his attention to this subject, but he did not 
finish the work till some years afterward. 
Meanwhile the material went through many 
processes of change, and the story as told 
by Wagner differs in many of the essential 
particulars from those of Wolfram and 
Chrétien. Wagner composed the first music, 
that of the Good Friday scene, in 1857. He 
did not, however, complete the text of his 
work till 1877. He was in his sixty-fifth 
year when he began to write out the music, 
and he completed the sketch of the last act 
in April, 1879. He then began the orchestral 
score and finished it on January 13, 1882. 


The Story Treats of the Holy Grail 


HE story of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ belongs to the 
great Arthurian cycle of medieval poems, 
dealing with the Knights of the Round Table 
and the search after the Holy Grail. 
‘’ Parsifal’’ treats of the Grail itself and its 
immediate keepers. The Holy Grail is the 
vessel in which was caught the blood of Christ 
on the cross. It is preserved in the Castle of 


hin 
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RICHARD WAGNER 


Monsalvat, and guarded by a coterie of 
knights who must be personally pure. 
Klingsor, a magician, who has sinned and 
therefore cannot become a Grail knight, lives 
in a castle near by and seeks revenge by 
tempting the knights. To this end he has a 
wonderful flower-garden and a bevy of sirens. 
Amfortas, the Grail king, once fell from grace 
here, and Klingsor set upon him and took 
from him the sacred spear and wounded him 
with it. This was the spear with which the 
side of the Savior was pierced, and the wound 
can be healed only by the touch of the weapon 
which made it. Klingsor still has the spear. 

The first scene of the drama shows us 
Gurnemanz and some knights near a lake. 
They are joined by Kundry, the only woman 
in the play, a strange, inexplicable creature, 
sometimes under the spell of Klingsor and 
then forced to labor against the knights, and 
again free from it, when she strives to atone 
by service. She now comes with balsam for 
the king’s wound. Gurnemanz proclaims 
that this is useless and that Amfortas will be 
cured by a ‘‘sinless fool, through pity en- 
lightened.’’ At this instant Parsifal enters. 
Gurnemanz questions him, and finding him 
apparently both sinless and a fool, hopefully 
leads him to the Castle of Monsalvat. There 
he sees Amfortas unveil the Holy Grail, by 
whose rays the knights are sustained, and 
witnesses the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper. 
Parsifal remains stupid and silent through it 
all, and Gurnemanz in disappointment turns 
him out of the castle. 


How the Story is Unfolded 


HE first scene of the second act shows 
Klingsor in his tower, awaiting the ap- 
proach of the ejected Parsifal. The magician 
summons Kundry, and, placing her under the 
spell, bids her lure the pure fool to sin. The 
second scene takes place in the magic garden, 
which blooms with flowers cf wondrous size 
and beauty and is peopled by sirens who seem 
half flowers. Parsifal enters the garden and 
the sirens with blandishments of song and 
dance seek to fascinate his senses. The 
pure fool does not understand them. Now 
Kundry calls him by name, the name which 
he hears for the first time, and tells him the 
story of his mother, of her sufferings and 
death. When she perceives that his heart 
is melted she bids him learn the mystery of 
love and kisses him. 
Parsifal springs to his feet crying, 
‘* Amfortas! The wound!’’ The sinless fool 
has at last been enlightened through pity, 
pity for his mother. Kundry, in the rage of 
her disappointment, tells Parsifal about the 
sacred spear and the cause of the wound. 
Klingsor comes to aid his servant and in 
anger hurls the spear at Parsifal. The 
weapon stops miraculously suspended above 
his head. He seizes it and makes the sign 
of the cross, whereupon Klingsor, his castle, 
the sirens and the magic garden disappear. 
Years pass before the third act, which opens 
on Good Friday. Gurnemanz, now a white- 
haired old man, dwells in a little hut at the 
edge of a forest. Kundry, finally free from 
the spell of the magician, comes clothed in 
the gown of a penitent and asks leave to 
serve. Presently Parsifal, clad in black 
armor and carrying the sacred spear, ap- 
proaches. Planting the spear in the earth, he 
prays before it. Gurnemanz recognizes him 
and Parsifal rejoices to find the old man 
again. He begs to be taken once more to 
Monsalvat, for which he has long sought in 
vain. Gurnemanz tells him that Amfortas, 
anxious to end his sufferings by death, no 
longer performs the office of Grail warder. 
The holy vessel is no more unveiled, the 
knights grow wan and faint. Parsifal, deeply 
moved, almost swoons, and Kundry hastens 









to bring water. She bathes his feet, and 
Gurnemanz baptizes him. He in turn bap- 
tizes Kundry. The three now proceed to 
the castle, remaining on the stage all the 
time while the scenery passes them in 
panorama. 

At Monsalvat, in the great hall of the 
Grail, the knights vainly implore Amfortas 
to uncover the cup. He refuses and begs 
them to slay him. Parsifal steps forward 
and impressively declares that one weapon 
alone can give relief, the weapon which 
made the wound. He thereupon touches 
the wound with the spear and Amfortas 
is instantly healed. Parsifal absolves him 
of his sin and takes upon himself the office 
of Grail warder. He uncovers the sacred 
vessel, while all kneel, and the voices of 
boys singing in the dome of the great hallare 
heard proclaiming: ‘‘O heavenly mercy’s 
marvel, redemption to the redeemer! ”’ 

It is, of course, impossible to describe the 
music of such a work. Let it suffice to say 

that each of the leading thoughts in the poem 
has its special musical representation, and 
that these are welded together in a wonderful 
web of orchestral splendors. The general 
character of the music of the first act is sol- 
emn, and when it refers to the sufferings of 
Amfortas, tragic. In the second act the se- 
ductions of the magic garden are portrayed 
in music reeling with sensuous beauty, the 
very incarnation of the thought of the en- 
chanted flowers and the sirens. In the third 
act the Good Friday music is marvelously 
touching in its peaceful sweetness. 


Elaborate Preparations for the Performance 


HE preparations for the production of this 

drama have been on a gigantic scale. In 
the first place, it was known that the move- 
ment of the elaborate scenery, including 
such items as the panorama and the sudden 
destruction of the magic garden, was impos- 
sible on the old stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Consequently an entirely new 
stage was built. The models were those of 
the great Prince Regent Theatre, of Munich, 
and Herr Lautenschlager, the builder of that 
stage, was brought to America to superin- 
tend the work. Owing to the scenic and 
stage demands of “ Parsifal’’ there is no 
probability that it will be performed outside 
of New York. The rehearsing of the drama 
began in the middle of October and continued 
without intermission. The necessity of this 
will be readily understood when the reader is 
informed that two hundred persons, including 
chorus and ballet, are concerned in the per- 
formance, not to speak of the great orchestra, 
increased for this work to one hundred. 
There isevena large boy choir for the chorus 
in the dome in the last act. 

All these forces have to be so rehearsed as 
to work with perfect precision, because so 
much of Wagner’s action and speech must 
proceed exactly together with the descriptive 
music. In ‘* Parsifal’’ the movement of the 
panorama, for instance, must be timed toa 
second with the music, or Gurnemanz and 
Parsifal will arrive at Monsalvat before the 
music of the castle is heard and while the 
orchestra is still describing the woodland 
passage. This means that scene-shifters and 
curtain-raisers and other members of the me- 
chanical force have to be thoroughly drilled, 
while the flower girls and ballet must be per- 
fect also. The famous singers who assume 
the leading réles have undertaken them be- 
fore, but they have to do their share of 
rehearsing in order that the ensemble may be 
altogether correct and satisfying. 


Cost of the Production Upward of $100,000 


HAT has it cost to produce this work? 

Mr. Conried does not himself know yet, 
and will not till all the small items are footed 
up. But early in October, when the principal 
large sums had been expended, when the 
scenery and costumes had been bought and 
the stage rebuilt, the amount had reached 
eighty thousand dollars. It is quite safe to 
say that the total cost will not be under one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Conried has announced five perform- 
ances. At ordinary opera prices, when the 
house is packed it will hold about eleven 
thousand dollars. The increase in the 
‘** Parsifal’’ prices is chiefly in the orchestra 
stalls, so that probably not more than 
eighteen thousand dollars’ can be taken in. 
Consequently if every one of those five per- 
formances is attended by all the people the 
house will hold there will still be a large 
deficit to be made up by additional represen- 
tations. This estimated cost does not in- 
clude the salaries and running expenses, 
which will amount to about seven thousand 
dollars a performance. 
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JULIA MARLOWE 
SAYS: 


“IT have just read the little story ‘A 
Bride and A Bridle,’ with a pleasure 
that others will no doubt share.” 





“A Bride and A Bridle” is a short, breezy 
story of a man and a girl who love fine horses 
and learn to love each other. The book is 
richly made, handsomely bound, and contains 
eight full-page colored illustrations by a popu- 
lar artist. Many a book that costs a dollar or 
more is not half so attractive. A copy may be 
secured by sending six cents in stamps to 


C. B. RYAN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, PORTSMOUTH, VA 


The exclusive right to reproduce the illustrations from 
this book has been granted by the Seaboard Air Line Ry.to 
the Colonial Advertising Company. Four of these illus- 
trations are here shown in miniature. A limited number of 
enlarged, richly colored prints of these illustrations have 
been published on heavy cards, size 12% x 17%. These 
prints make stunning decorations for library or den, as 
no advertising matter appears on.them. 


Send ten cents for any single print, or thirty cents for 
complete set of four. Order by number. 


COLONIAL ADVERTISING CO. (STREET 
& FINNEY), 27 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE THINGS OF GIRLS 


says? 


By Alice 


Preston 





The First of a Series of Familiar Talks with Girls in All Walks of Life 


HESE talks are for girls in all 
walks of life, everywhere — North, 
South, East and West; girls who, 
however their individual interests 
may differ, are bound together by 
the big sympathies of girlhood, 
by girlhood’s pleasures and pos- 
sibilities. 

Since we are all girls together, 
we all have our girlhood and its 
rich opportunities to share, no matter where we 
live nor what we are. How can we best share these 
and best be of service? For in the big sisterhood 
of girls we do not wish only to be helped; we wish 
to be of help as well. 

Some time I want to give you out of my very own 
girlhood all that I know about making our lives as 
girls rich, and broad, and helpful, and happy; and I 
want to tell you as well how I think we can be of 
real use to each other. Meantime, these talks, 
which deal with interests common to all girls, will 
serve to make us better acquainted. 





On Getting an Education After School 


Y AUNT MATILDA said to me yesterday, 
looking over some purchases I had made: 
‘* While I consider you quite impractical on 
some points, my dear’’ (this may have re- 
ferred to a distaste I have for darning), ‘‘ yet 
I acknowledge you do make the most of 
what you have. While you have only very 
little to shop with yet I notice you do find 
amazingly pretty things for the price.’’ 

To the girl who desires that broader edu- 
cation and culture open to all girls after their 
school education is closed, and who has no 
money to spend, but only patience and will- 
ingness, I can, I think, promise an amazingly 
pretty education for the price. 

By the education to be had after school I 
mean neither book knowledge nor head 
learning, but rather that general knowledge, 
mental, moral and practical, which puts those 
who acquire it in touch with the greatest 
number of world interests and world benefits. 

The education I mean is a thing above all 
lesser class distinctions; it may be had by 
any girl in any walk of life, provided she is 
willing to work for it. It need not be 
seriously hampered by any trade, nor forbid- 
den by poverty. A poor seamstress may get 
for herself the education I allude to, and the 
daughter of wealthy parents (who, despite 
her wealth, may be quite as much in need of 
it) may also get it, and by very much the 
same methods. A girl’s culture and educa- 
tion need not necessarily accord with the 
customary culture of her trade or social 
environment. Suppose a girl is a seamstress 
or a factory girl, or suppose a girl is sur- 
rounded by light social pleasures and duties; 
is there any reason for her knowing, over and 
above her common school education, only 
how to cut out clothes, or work in a woolen 
mill, or pour tea? The mind need be ham- 
pered by our earthly conditions scarcely more 
than the soul. Did you never, in sewing a 
seam, allow your mind to run off, for a bit of 
a rest, to green fields or noble thoughts ? 
Because your hands must wash dishes shall 
your mind, therefore, wash dishes, too ? 


hs 


i GET this education of which I speak, 

determine to make the most ef what you 
have. Let no opportunity slip by you. 
Strive always to bring into your life higher 
things, broader associations than it at pres- 
ent contains. Always keep trying to im- 
prove your life; for example, if you see some 
one with a more charming or refined home 
than yours try to get the same charm and re- 
finement into your own home. Perhaps the 
refinement is something vou can scarcely 
define. Perhaps it is only a charm of hos- 
pitality or thoughtfulness, a lack of criticism 
of others; your friend’s gentle voice may 
even have something to do with it; or her 
home may be more harmoniously furnished, 
her pictures may be of nobler subjects, her 
dining-table, though simpler than yours, may 
be daintier, her sitting-room more homelike, 
her bedroom more individual. 

‘* But,”’ you say, ‘I cannot make my 
home different than it is; there are others 
to consult besides myself.’’ Well, then, do 
your share; make your own room dainty, 
and leave your sister’s room to her own taste; 
strive to be gracious and hospitable yourself, 
even if the others of the family remain un- 
demonstrative. Here and there, where you 
can do so without offense, alter a harsh con- 
dition into a gentle one. Don’t be afraid of 
criticism. What if your big brother does 
poke fun at you. Be just as loving as ever, 
take care not to lose sympathy with him, and 
he is likely to come to your way of thinking. 
Suppose that an unsympathetic somebody 


does make the way hard. Is an education to 
be given up because of these things? Yet 
try not to let your education become an an- 
noyance to others. Try to adapt yourself to 
all kinds of people, for in this way you will 
be likely to see some good, or at least some 
possibility for good, in every condition. 
Wise imitation is a great thing in educa- 
tion. If you see a woman who charms you, 
and charms others, with her warm-hearted 
graciousness, why should you not strive to 
imitate that graciousness? Every girl must 
decide for herself how far.a matter of this 
kind may go without becoming affectation, 
and without trenching on her individuality. 
Individuality is too precious to be sacrificed. 
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sw? ICIATE with fine books as you would 

associate with fine people. Read not 
merely such books as pleasantly satisfy you; 
read those which necessitate brain effort. Go 
out beyond the depth of your own small per- 
sonal experience and understanding; let the 
big swell of world thought and world experi- 
ence sweep you off your feet if it will; you will 
the sooner learn to strike out for yourself. 
Read with the definite idea of understanding 
some phase of life or art or science outside you 
and beyond you, and you will not read in 
vain. Instead of light modern novels get one 
of the heavier old ones, and read it whether 
at first you enjoy it or not; then a second, then 
a third; by the time you get to the fourth or 
fifth I predict you will have been practically 
graduated from lightand poorly written books. 

Do not let any book, however good or wise, 
do your thinking for you or make your de- 
cisions. The best books are those which 
help you to think for yourself. The power 
of original thought and decision is one of the 
greatest gifts God has bestowed upon us, and 
a great educator. Think and decide for 
yourself. Why should you accept any opinion 
without putting it to the test of your own rea- 
son? Girls are trained far too little, as a rule, 
in reasoning, in logic, comparison and judg- 
ment. It isoften little wonder their brothers 
lose patience and call them inconsistent. 

In reading, look up, as much as possible, 
references with which you are unfamiliar. I 
take a very simple reference as an instance: 

‘It reminded one of Cervantes’s crack-brained 
knight and the episode of the windmills.’’ 
Who was Cervantes? Whothe crack-brained 
knight? What was the episode of the wind- 
mills? In getting the answers to these 
questions you will have learned quite a good 
deal. If you mean to get education and 
culture do not be ashamed to ask questions; 
rather be ashamed not to ask them. 
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HOUGH so much of value is to be obtained 

from books, yet those whose busy lives 
allow them very little reading need not be 
discouraged. All that the greatest writers 
ever put in their books is taken right from 
this very world under your hand; for what 
are books but interpreters of human life, and 
what is human life but man and his relation- 
ship to God and his fellowman? 

Culture in its broadest sense is the result 
of keen readiness to see, just as charity is 
the result of keen readiness to understand. 

I wish all girls seeking an education had 
this keen wide-awakeness. Robert Louis 
Stevenson had it in a marked degree. He 
never finished educating himself; was never 
satisfied except to learn more, read more, live 
more. It is safe to say that he never read a 
hook, nor met a person, nor went through 
any experience whatsoever that it did not 
add greatly to his education. Among his 
poems is this prayer: 

“If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, ‘and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain ;— 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake.”’ 

He was jealous lest even such things as these 
slip him by; he wanted to be keen to them all. 
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Sane mngetaeny that the highest culture will 
give you touch with—if not knowledge 
of —the greatest number of subjects. There 
are certain big sympathies which are shared 
by all people of real culture. Make up your 
mind to have a share in them, too; such 
things, for instance, as love of nature, respect 
for and kindness toward humanity; tolerance 
of the beliefs of others, love of books, love of 
the arts, poetry, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture. Notice that I have not said a 
knowledge of these things, but a love of 
them. As for knowledge, you should have 


a certain definite knowledge of the world’s 
history, of the simpler sciences, a general 
acquaintance with the great minds which 
have helped mould our social and artistic and 
scientific forms. Such names, for instance, as 
Alexander, Michael Angelo, Huxley, should 
have real meaning to you. A general knowl- 
edge of the growth of civilization and an 
eager interest in the customs of gentle and 
refined people you should also have. 

If any of these general sympathies are 
lacking to you set yourself to learn them. 
Try to realize that to the girl who has no 
love for poetry one of the greatest of the 
world’s treasure-houses is closed; that the 
girl who has no interest in history misses 
the world’s own story, and is denied the 
companionship of the great souls who move 
in that story; that the girl who loves neither 
fine pictures nor good music is incalculably 
the loser; that the girl who has not deep 
interest and pity and love for humanity 
throws aside the most broadening experi- 
ences, and closes the book from which God 
Himself has set her to learn, and is likely to 
continue a dullard to her death. 

A deep love of beauty is one of the very 
greatest educators and refiners, but that is so 
important a factor in a girl’s life that I shall 
set it aside as subject for an entire essay. 
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HE society of others is needful. Deter- 

mine to learn some truth from all classes 
of people, but try to have your most intimate 
associations with thinking people. Discuss 
books and serious questions in your own 
home, if possible. Read aloud with those 
you love. Learn to express your own ideas. 
Exchange of ideas is one of the greatest of 
educators. I know three sisters who amuse 
themselves now and then by pretending to be 
certain famous people of any time or race; 
they then try to talk together on such sub- 
jects, and in such a way as would be 
consistent with their characters and _his- 
tories. I lunched with them not long ago, 
and heard one of them, who was pretending 
to be ‘‘ Helen of Troy,’’ ask ‘‘ Marie 
Antoinette ’’ to tell her about the misunder- 
standing between the French people and the 
French nobility of her time. And ‘* Marie 
Antoinette,’’ buttering toast very calmly for 
one about to be guillotined, did, nevertheless, 
tell very spiritedly the whole sorry story, 
bringing in now and then charmingly inti- 
mate references to the little Dauphin, to 
‘* Madame Elizabeth,’’ and tothe happy days 
when the French Queen and her ladies 
played at being milkmaids; all of which 
showed a sympathetic knowledge of the 
character she was’ impersonating. And 
‘“Helen of Troy,’’ and ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ 
and ‘‘ George Eliot’’ (this latter was the 
character I was appointed to assume) listened, 
intensely interested, I assure you. Plenty 
of funny inaccuracies and discussions arose, 
and it made a jolly and instructive luncheon. 
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(>= = more suggestion. Keep a notebook. 

If you experience anything of moment, 
whether it be joy that comes from a walk in 
the country, or sorrow over the grief of a 
friend, or a strong conviction aroused in you 
by some book or experience, put it down in 
writing—not to publish, not to show to 
others, but merely to teach your brain to 
arrange and express its ideas clearly. 

Find out all you can about the world you 
live in—not only the physical world, but the 
mental and spiritual as well. Compare not 
only the poles with the tropics, but also com- 
pare nations and races, and national and 
racial beliefs and customs. This will culti- 
vate tolerance in you. The truly cultured 
are those who, having knowledge, are toler- 
ant, and, having wisdom, are sympathetic. 

That education may become a tragic thing 
is an objection sometimes raised to it. 
Meagrely educated parents are often (espe- 
cially in America) made unhappy by their 
children’s superior education and intolerance. 
I make no argument against this, because I 
expect every girl to know that that education 
is neither broad nor fine which makes one 
impatient or unkind toward those less edu- 
cated; much less when those less educated 
happen to be those to whom one owes, by 
natural obligation, the greatest kindness and 
patience. Remember that just as one of the 
highest forms of education is tolerance, so 
the truest culture invariably has its root in 
gentleness and fine feeling. 
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NOTE— The second of this series, “The Things of 
Girls,’’ will appear in the next (the February) Journal. 














CULINARY 
WRINKLES 


(EDITION DE LUXE) 


For Lovers 
Good Things 
Eat and Drink 


» 


CULINARY WRINKLES 


Is a collection of choice and practical 





recipes for improving the daily home 
menu. By following its directions, 
every-day meals are given that some- 
thing that removes the common-place 
and gives them an air that is so 
attractive and so necessary to the 
well-bred, without materially increas- 
ing the cost. And this is all done in 
such a simple way that the most inex- 
perienced housekeeper is insured satis- 


factory results whether the work be 





done personally or by the home cook. 
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THE STOREROOM, Y 


SOUP STOCK, ENTREES, 
INVALID COOKERY, 
SAUCES, MEASUREMENTS 
AND 


The"Knack’ of 
Chafing Dish Cookery 


All the mysteries of this accomplishment 
are laid bare, and its convenience, econ- 
omy and attractiveness are made so plain 
that one wants totry a rarebit orsome one 
of the other toothsome dishes at once. 





UTETINNGSZ WRINKLES 


BAC Se 
Extract Cpe Beet 


Sent post-paid on receipt of name 
and address and a metal cap from a 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


Caution! 


ARMOURS 


Extract of Beef 


Is sold by all grocers and druggists. 
In ordering or askiny for it, be sure 
and specify 


Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


As there are cheaper brands; but thev 
are lacking in flavor and will not go so 
far, and in the end cost more. The 
dealer who asks you to take another 
brand for less money is not consider- 
ing your interests. 


Armouré Company 


Chicago ~ 
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IV: “ Crushes ”’ 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 





Among Girls 


ARGARET will not go to her brother’s 
wedding!’’ said that young woman’s 
aunt to me. ‘‘ Will not go to her 

brother’s wedding ?’’ I repeated in astonish 
ment. ‘‘ Will you please tell me why?” And 
then the whole story came out. Margaret was 
a young Western girl who 
had been sent last fall to 
a fashionable boarding 
school in the East. 

Her brother was to be 
married this January and 
she was to go home to be 
bridesmaid. But, strange 
to say, Margaret was quite 
unhappy at the prospect. 
‘* She told me,’’ continued 
her aunt, ‘‘that if her 
mother only knew the feel- 
ings she had for her new 
girl friend she would never 
insist upon her coming 
home. It was too cruel to 
tear her away from this 
new friendship—of course 





HEARD OUR if ‘mother should insist, 
PRESIDENT TALK she would have to go.’ ”’ 
IN CHAPEL ON THIS At first I laughed. It 


SUBJECT seemed so absurd that a 
girl who had been away 
from home for the first time, and only for a 
few months, should in such a short space have 
formed so ardent a friendship for a stranger 
that she didn’t want to go back to that dear 
nest where she had been brought up and cher- 
ished so tenderly all her young life. The 
incident set me to thinking and took me back 
to my own college days. 

I remember with what perplexity I heard 
our president talk in chapel one morning on 
this very 
subject. She 
warned us 
against such 
foolish 
friendships. 
They are not 
friendships 
and do not 
deserve the 
name. They 
are not even 
imitations. 
They might 
be called 
‘*flashlight’’ 
friendships 
if the name 
whichmeans 
so much is 
used at all. 

As a rule, 
this malady 
affects the new girls in its most severe form. 
The first homesickness is an awful feeling, 
and the next natural step is to grasp the near 
est object at hand to fill up the aching void. 
This object is generally a girl. 





‘aT THE FEET, OR BEHIND THE 


BACK, OF A TEACHER" 


Gas, the object of this mushroom affection 
is not always another girl. Sometimes all 
of the heart’s devotion is poured forth at the 
feet, or behind the back, of ateacher. There 
are certain teachers, just as there are certain 
girls, who seem to inspire this particular 
emotion. I know of one instance in which 
ali instructor was requested to resign her 
position on this account. Although she was 
a brilliant woman and an ‘excellent teacher 
her influence was considered so bad in this 
regard that she was asked to go elsewhere. 
It so happened that I had known of this same 
woman as a student. She had been noted 
even then for her number of “‘ crushes’’ and 
her so-called personal magnetism. 

Some of you, I am sure, are feeling very 
resentful just now about all this—you think 
that your deep feelings are being trampled on, 
and even held up to ridicule perhaps. You 
feel this way because to you at thetime these 
emotions seem real. But they are not real; 
they are a sham, and you will realize this 
later. If this teacher whom you have sud- 
denly grown so violently fond of is worthy the 
name she will soon inspire you with a sensible, 
wholesome regard that is very different from 
this emotional feeling that you have been 
experiencing. 


THINK if I had to choose between the two 
I would rather have you lose your head — 
for your real heart isnot concerned, though you 
think it is—over a teacher than over another 
girl. Forthe former is naturally on a sort of 
pedestal, and more reserve must be shown 
and your feelings have to be restrained, which 
is so much the better for you, for there is more 
hope that you will wake up to the foolishness 
of the situation sooner than if your idol is 
another girl. There is, too, more chance of 
the older woman having sense and judgment 
enough to guide your feelings into more 
wholesome channels. But alas for you if 
the object of your adoration is vain and fond 
of admiration! She will then probably lead 
you on till the affair becomes a joke to your 
friends, and all of your pocket money is spent 
on violets and candy for her. 





E TALK and think so often about health 

as it concerns our bodies that we some 
times forget about it in relation to our minds 
and souls. When you are beginning to feet! 
morbid take some outdoor exercise; go out 
for a swim, or a row, or a horseback ride, or a 
brisk game of tennis or basket-ball, and your 
good sense wi}l come to your rescue and put 
you into a healthy frame of mind. 

Girls are commonly thought to be more 
susceptible to morbid emotions than boys 
They stay in the house more, for one thing, 
while boys are outdoors playing ball, or 
climbing trees, or swimming, or sometimes 
even chopping wood. And speaking of wood 
chopping reminds me of what I heard a clever 
physician say not long ago to a very nervous 
girl. She had come many miles to him for 
treatment and was on the eve of going back 
to her Southern home. He said, ‘‘ Well, what 
are you going to do when you get back home 
again?’’ ‘‘T really don’t know,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Then I'll tell you. You ask your 
mother to let you have a woodpile out in the 
back yard and when you feel blue just go out 
there and chop wood! Doit every day, before 
you begin to feel blue.”’ 


HEN girls are supposed to have a more 
sensitive, nervous organization than boys. 

If you feel jealous when you see your favorite 
teacher or chum walking with some one else 
just make up your mind that your good sense 
needs bolstering up, and go out for some good 
fresh air and exercise. The world will look 
brighter to you when you come back. You 
will find ita good plan to take some other gir] 
out on your jaunt with you. I don’t mean in 
a spirit of resentment. Don’t fall into the 
habit of thinking that you can be happy with 
only a certain few — never was a greater mis- 
take made. Keep your eyes open and your 
mind sensitive to what goes on about you, and 
you will find it a fascinating pursuit to see 
how interesting apparently stupid people will 
become if you are only clever enough to touch 
upon the subject which interests them most. 

Some girls easily transfer their devotion 
from one to another. You will wonder in the 
case of a girl of this kind ‘‘ who it is now.’’ 
Just as by other extravagances, the normal, 
healthy feelings will soon become spent and 
the capacity for them stunted. When you go 
to a concert, even though you have your 
‘* best friend’’ next to you, don’t sit and hold 
her hand during the performance. That does 
you no good, and when you think of it in 
sober earnest it is pretty silly, isn’t it? And 
when you go out skating with the “‘ dearest 
girl in the world’’ don’t be miserable all the 
afternoon because your chum was ahead of 
you and had the privilege of strapping on the 
dear one’s 
skates. 
Take it phil 
osophically 
Perhaps you 
can beskate 
strapper the 
next time, or 
perhaps by 
that time 
you will not 
caretobe. It 
is a comfort 
toremember 
under such 
circum- 
stances that 
‘“ what be- 
longs to you 
gravitatesto 
you.”’ 

Would you want your big brother to know 
how you felt? You would be ashamed to 
tell him, because your common-sense would 
come to your rescue—and you know how he 
would laugh at you and tease you. 





DON'T SIT AND HOLD HER HAND 


DURING THE PERFORMANCE" 


HEN you feel like crying, and you know 

that there is no good reason for it, you can 

just begin to suspect that you have been draw- 

ing too heavilyon that nervous system of yours. 

You need fresh 

air and sun- 

my shine and a 

a good, whole- 

qj some, cheerful 

friend to put 

P you to rights. 

After your walk 

come home and 

take a nap. 

When you wake 

up you will not 

wish to cry. 

Give all you 

can in your 

friendships, but 

giveof yourbest 

—do not give of 

your weakness. 

It is not al- 

ways over- 

fatigue of the 

body or mind 

WOULD LAUGH AT YOU AND that makes us 
miserable. 


m 





“You KNOW HOW HE 


TEASE you" 














Good Health 
for Girls 


LAURA 
you ask is as follows 


The lotion for oily hair for which 


Witch hazel, 2 ounces. 
Alcohol, 2 ounces. 
Distilled water, 1 ounce 
Resorcin, 40 grains. 


Rub this well into the scalp at night 


The beauty of the eve de pends more upon 


its expression than upon its color. 


A. B. In trying to lose flesh your first gen- 
eral rule should be never to eat immoderately 
of anything. Abstain from the sweets and 
starches. Do not touch any alcoholic bever 
age. Drink plenty of pure water between 
meals. Take an abundance of fresh air into 
your lungs every day. Take regular daily 
exercise and a brisk rubbing after your morn- 
ing bath. 


Do not form the habit of saying to others: 
“ You don’t look well today! What isthe 
matter; are you sick?” Nothing is more 
depressing toa girl than to be told that 
she is not looking well. 


E.F. It is difficult to do anything for natu- 
rally thick lips. The best thing you can do is 
to let them alone; above all, never bite them. 


A good exercise to strengthen the fingers 
and thumbs is to hold the hand as if you 
were grasping a ball, with the palm fac- 
ing you. Hold the thumb as far away 
from the little finger as possible, then 
move it gi adually toward the little finger. 
Repeat this many times. 


JuLIA. Nevertamper with moles. Itis very 
unsafe and is sometimes followed by serious 
consequences, If any treatment is necessary 
go to a reliable physician for it. 


You require exercise as much as food, 
and you should use the same discretion in 
adapting it to your individual need as you 
do in the case of food. 


JEAN. Noone can help you to stop biting 
your lips. You must exert your own will 
power. The habit is probably due to nervous- 
ness. Rubcoldcream on them at night, as this 
will help to get them back again to normal 
condition. 


Hot sea-salt baths are very restful for 
feet that are tired and swollen from long 
standing. The following dissolved in the 
bath water will do much to restore them: 
alum, one ounce; rock salt, two ounces; 
borax, two ounces. 


AVERY. You are far too young for wrinkles. 
They may be due tofacialexpression. Donot 
wrinkle your forehead when you talk, or at 
any other time. Do not twist and distort your 
face needlessly as so many girlsdo. Thisisa 
potent cause of wrinkles. 


Be sure when you sleep in a strange bed 
that the sheets are perfectly dry. 


ELEANOR. You can do nothing more help- 
ful to develop your bust than to practice deep 
breathing frequently, holding yourself cor 
rectly. Exercises for the head, arms and chest 
are also very useful. Massage with cocoa 
butter may be added, but this must be care- 
fully done, and great care should be taken 
not to bruise the parts. 


A simple breathing exercise is to raise 
the arms above your head with the palms 
together ; breathe deeply, rising on the toes 
at the same time, and take five or six steps. 
Let the breath out as you drop your arms, 
coming down on your heels at the same 
time. 


Extsige C. Milk, hot or cold, generally is fat- 
tening. If you will try breathing regularly 
when you lie down it will help you to sleep. 
Sleepless people, too, should live in the sun- 
shine as much as possible. 


Avoid exposing your hands to extremes 
of temperature. Do not put them alter- 
nately into hot and cold water. 


E. M. A good lotion for moth patches con- 
sists of half a drachm of salicylic acid to two 
ounces of bay rum. Thisisapplied tothe spots 
with a soft cloth, morning ond evan. 


Accumulation of tartar on the teeth causes 
a disagreeable breath. 


ANNA. To avoid taking cold you must keep 
your circulation in good condition by regular 
bathing and exercise. Be careful about your 
clothing and do not make any sudden changes 
in it unless there is a decided change in the 
weather. To change from a high to a low 
neck garment, or from high shoes to low shoes, 
always involves risk. 


NOTE — Questions will be answered in this column. 
Any girl wishing an answer by mail should inclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks 


Made to your order — Not ready made 


Catalogue and Samples Free 

A few weeks ago an importer received 
from England a choice assortment of fine 
suitings and cloakings. They arrived too 
late for his trade, and he offered them to 
us at considerably less than their actual 
value. We purchased the entire lot and 
shall make these goods into Suits, Skirts 
and Cloaks, to order only, at one-third less 
than our regular prices. All of these goods 
are suitable for Winter and early Spring 
wear. Remember, we make everything to 
order — nothing ready made. 

Tailor Made Suits, former price $11.25, 
reduced to $7.50. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 
$36 Suits reduced to $24.00 


Walking and Dress Skirts in the newest 
models, former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33. 


$9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 


Winter Jackets, lined throughout with 
satin, former price $12, reduced to $8. 


$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 
$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 


Reduced prices on Rain Coats, Newmarkets, 
Visiting Costumes, Travelling Dresses, etc. 


This is the only announcement of this 
sale as it will last for one month only. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


You take no risk in dealing with us, as any garment which 
s not entirely satisfactory may be returned promptly and we 

ill refund your money 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will be sent 
free by return mail; be sure to say you wish Winter Cata- 
logue No. , and the reduced price samples. If possible 
state the color of sainples you desire, as this will enable us to 
send you a full assortment of just what you wish. 

If you already have our Winter Catalogue, ask for these 
amples only, being sure to mention that you have the cata- 
logue. 


" NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 


We are niow receiving from abroad the new Spring styles. 
We have never seen handsomer garments than have been 
designed for the coming season. Our new Spring Catalogue 
will be ready January 26, and it will be the most beautitul 
fashion book ever issued. It will illustrate Stylish Suits, 
from $10 to $40; Skirts, from §5 to $20; Spring Jackets, from 
$10 to $30. Etamine Costumes and Skirts, Mohair and Bril- 
liantine Suits and Skirts, Walking Suits, Church and Visit- 
ing Costumes, etc. Every woman who wishes to dress well 
should have one. Write now and we will mail you a copy 
free, as soon as issued, together with the new Spring samples. 
Be sure to say you wish new Spring Catalogue No. 31-8 
and sainples 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 Years 
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At Fifteen 


a girl’s development should be most 
carefully directed. Nature demands 
the gentle support of a Ferris Good 
Sense \Vaist: A soft, pliable garment 
of beautiful outline, the influence of 
which is noticeable in the graceful 
symmetry of the wearer. The 


got WAIST 

Sense 
is made in all styles and sizes for all 
ages. Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
get the genuine with ‘FERRIS 
GOOD SENSE”? in red letters sewed 
on each waist. Illustrated Ferris 
book mailed /ree on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York. 











(| This Stick 
"4. Pin Holder 
FREE 


To every EMBROIDERER 
sending 10c for our NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK un- 
til February 1, 1904, and 
asking for the Stamped 

Stick Pin Holder. 
This book will keep you 
“abreast of the times "’ in 
working Centerpieces, Doilies, Sufa Cushions, etc. Over 100 

fully illustrated pages. 
Some Special Features Are? 
a eg” page Colored Plates not to be found in any other 
aists, Waist Sets and Collars for Embroidery ; 
8 and White Table Covers, Centerpieces and Doilies ; 
Exceedingly Stylish and yonmias Grape Designs ; Mount- 
mellick Embroidery Work; Huckaback for Em- 
broidery ; Splendid Large ye — — of Sofa Cushions. 
Send 10c. for ** 1904 BOOK."" Be sure and ask for the FREE 
STICK PIN HOLDER in your letter. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 























Fireplace 
Mantels 


Made of Ornamental Brick 
They are charming —our customers say so. 
Our Sketch Book tells all about them 


Phila. & Boston Face 
P.O. Box 8127 


$12 & up 


Write for it. 


‘a ick Co, 
Boston, Mass, 


















The ees of the Pines 


“PINOSANA’’ 


A Cushion filled with fibre made 
of Pine Needles. Soft, soothing 
sanitary. ‘The breath of the 
Western Forest for tired, aching 
heads. This Fibre is made by a proc- 
4 ess which rettins all the health-giv ing 

value and fragrance of Pine Needles — 
the only process accorded U.S. Patents. 
A 20 x 20 inch Pine Needle Fibre Filled 
Cushion sent postpaid for 95 cents. 


Pacific Pine Needle Co. 
364-6 Sutter St., S. F., Cal. 


Write for Booklet. 
2: Guaie Pass, 
San Francisco 
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HERE is surely one woman in every 

family who loves the purely femi- 

nine occupation of sewing, and that 

is the reason it is so invariably well 

done. The many original and 
clever uses to which the needle may be put, 
given on this page, show that the time- 
honored art of sewing, aside from the pleas- 
ant nature of the work, is productive of that 
very necessary and useful article, ‘‘ money ’’ 
—and who would not like to make some at 
home? Some experienced women here tell 
you how you may do it. 


With 25 Cents I Made $21.65. When one’s 
pin-money is all gone but twenty-five cents 
the question comes as to the way to replen- 
ish it. One day when I found that I had 
only that amount I invested it as follows: 


1 vard of lawn, .10 
1 vard of lace, . 10 
1 spool of cotton, . . 05 

25 


The same day I made three baby caps as 
daintily as I could with these materials. The 
next day I sold them for twenty-five cents 
each, and then I had seventy-five cents. I 
then bought 

1 vard of lawn, 
2% yards of lace, 
2 yards of ribbon, 
2 tiny buckles, . 

I spool of cotton, . 


' - 
nm laannun 
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With these materials I made two baby 
caps, somewhat larger than the first ones, and 
trimmed more prettily. I found no trouble 
in selling them for $1.50. Straightway I in- 
vested the sum in lawn, lace, ribbon, etc., and 
as I had done so well with the caps I thought 
I would try my hand on little bonnets. I 
made two. A friend offered me $5 for them 
before they were finished. I accepted her 
offer and from that day to this I have never 
been troubled about pin-money. 

In four weeks’ time I made and sold twenty 
caps and eleven bonnets. The material for 
the caps cost me $2.50—twelve and a half 
cents for each. I sold them for twenty-five 
cents each. The material for the bonnets 
cost me $8.25, or seventy-five cents each. 
I sold them for $2.50 each. So I netted 
$21.75 for my work. The time which I de- 
voted to this enterprise was that which 
ordinarily I would have used in calling or in 
running up bills for my husband to pay. 

Since the first four weeks of which I have 
spoken in detail I have made more expensive 
caps and bonnets for babies from six months 
to about three years old. The last one I made 
was of silk, beautifully trimmed, tucked and 
hemstitched. I sold it for $6, making a clear 
profit of $3. My husband says I'll soon be in 
a position to organize a trust. Georgia, 
[The above was awarded the First Prize. ] 


$79 by Making Handkerchiefs. To make 
one dozen gentlemen’s handkerchiefs re- 
quires three yards of linen, costing sixty 
cents a yard, one spool of thread and two 
skeins of silk, atotal cost of $2. Ihemstitched 
them neatly by hand and worked an initial in 
one corner of each. The selling price was 
fifty cents each, and on fourteen dozen that 
I made and sold in one year to friends and 
acquaintances I realized $56. I found time 
also to make two ladies’ point lace handker- 
chiefs, for which I received $12.50 apiece. 
Deducting the price of material I had made 
a net profit of $23. Texas. 


A $24 Debt Paid. The beginning of my 
experience in earning money was the making 
of three gingham underskirts prettily trimmed 
with ruffles, which cost me fifty cents apiece. 
A little girl was engaged to solicit orders, 
displaying the skirts as samples. On each 
one that she sold she was given a commission 
of ten cents. The skirtssold for $1 each, and 
in two months’ time orders for sixty skirts 
were filled, netting mea profit of $24. House- 
hold duties were attended to in the mean time, 
and the money so easily earned paid off a 
debt of long standing. Ohio. 


Embroidering Baby Clothes was my first 
financial venture. I was a very ambitious 
housewife and wanted money for some new 
things for the house, so I began by embroid- 
ering little sacques for which I charged $1.50. 
For the more elaborate ones I received $2. 
White broadcloth coat: with large collars 
brought $3, and at the end of a year the 
amount footed up to $260. The work was 
dainty and fascinating, and my friends and 
acquaintances were quick to take advantage 
of the opportunity to secure hand-wrought 
pieces for their wee tots. I bought a pattern 
of the size for the age of the baby and followed 
the directions given with it for the making. 
My customers furnished their own materials, 
which relieved me of any outlay in money. 
As the articles made were all white they had 
to be kept spotless, and required extreme care 
in the handling. North Carolina. 
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This Grandmother Earned $100 a Year. My 
plan was very simple and practical —the 
making over of men’s trousers into smaller 
ones for little folks. With athorough knowl- 
edge of sewing, several different sizes of 
patterns, and with the use of fashion cata- 
logues for styles, the work was easily 
accomplished, and many busy young mothers 
in the vicinity of my home were glad to avail 
themselves of my services as soon as the 
venture became known outside of my family. 
The prices paid me ranged from fifty cents to 
one dollar a pair, according to the size and 
style of the garments. With this income I 
was able to subscribe to a monthly magazine 
and a daily paper, to give some money to my 
church, and to provide Christmas and birth- 
day gifts for a large colony who call me 
grandma. Mllinois. 


My Spending Money, $176.40, came from 
the sale of drawn-work luncheon cloths and 
doilies, the work being done in my spare 
time at home. The first order came from a 
friend for a duplicate set of my plate doilies. 
Then her mother, two sisters, and friends 
who saw these doilies gave similar orders. 
Each one of these brought orders in its turn, 
and eventually a ready sale was found for all 
the pieces that could be made at odd times. 
Luncheon cloths sold for from $5 to $7, plate 
doilies for fifty cents, tumbler doilies for 
thirty-five cents or six for $2. One piece 
which I gave to a fair brought orders for 
nearly $25 worth of work. New York. 


Negligee Shirts and Ties are always in de- 
mand for men’s wear. I made the first 
necktie of a remnant of silk and sold ittomy 
brother for twenty-five cents. With fifteen 
cents of this money I bought a yard of 
Madras, from which I made sixteen string 
ties, which I sold for five cents each. With 
this larger amount two remnants of material 
were purchased at a reduced price and made 
into negligee shirts which were readily sold 
for $1 each. The style and fit of the shirts 
were so good that a friend ordered six after 
seeing the one I had made for arelative. The 
demand for both shirts and ties was steady 
during the summer season, and $29.75 income 
resulted from my small beginning, a little 
scrap of silk. North Carolina, 


$1312.49 Earned by needle-point lace- 
making. This dainty handiwork opened the 
way to me for home employment, when the 
work began to be popular. An advertisement 
ina local paper of lessons given for fifty cents 
for two hours placed my work on a business 
basis. Soon after this my first doily, a 
square of point lace, sold for $1. A display 
of doilies, etc., brought me many customers. 
I learned all the new stitches possible, and 
aided, perhaps, by a little latent ability, I 
created some original designs, dor which 
paper patterns were provided. A _ stock of 
braids, thread, etc., was always kept on hand 
for customers who desired to make their own 
pieces and who needed advice regarding 
the proper kind of materials to be used. My 
profits for lessons given, sales, designing, 
patterns, etc., for five years were $1312.49, 
each year showing an increase. Indiana. 


$200 a Month Earned by making over 
clothes. I was a stranger in a large city, 
with my husband disabled through accident. 
Consequently, the necessity of earning the 
living for both confronted me. When at 
home I had been very handy at making over 
things, so I decided to renew my energies in 
that line. I had cards printed announcing 
my business, which I left with the leading 
establishments. Then I provided myself with 
some fashion papers and a few patterns. 

Meantime I studied the up-to-date trim- 
mings and materials in the shops, and eagerly 
watched the passers-by on the street for other 
ideas. At the end of three days my first 
order came and I could have kissed the 
shabby old cape that was to be repaired. 
After the first week work simply poured in— 
large sleeves to be cut down into small ones, 
collars to be renewed, buttonholes to be 
worked over, a bit of lace or fur to be added, 
or some other alterations. At the end of the 
first month I was obliged to employ three 
assistants, and the work increased, until the 
profits reached $200 a month during the 
winter. Ohio. 


I Meke Masquerade Costumes out of cast- 
off clothing. All pieces must be thoroughly 
cleaned, and sometimes several are dyed 
alike to make enough material for one suit. 
Then I make them up into all sorts of fancy 
costumes — peasant, gypsy, Indian, etc. For 
trimmings I use beads, spangles, braid, 
or some novelty suitable to the character 
which the wearer of the gown is to represent. 
I ask my milliner for flowers that are no longer 
salable and retrim my discarded hats to com- 
plete the outfits. I sell these costumes for 
masquerade parties and little plays, and earn 
$2.50 a week. New York. 
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$161.25 was Earned in odd moments by 
a young girl, who was handy with her 
needle, in making fancy-work and mending 
clothes. An advertisement soliciting mend- 
ing was inserted in a local paper, and by 
arranging with the proprietor of the drug 
store in the town packages were left there for 
attention, to be called for in a given time. 
The druggist charged nothing for this slight 
service, as the young girl was a customer. 
Within a short time her patrons numbered 
twenty-eight. Valuing the work at twenty 
cents an hour, over $9 was realized each 
week above the cost of thread and patches 
This work was carried on for eleven weeks. 
Profit $99. 

Still another pin-money experience was the 
making of centrepieces, pillows, luncheon 
cloths and other novelties which were sold 
through a Woman’s Exchange. $101.25 was 
realized from the sale of these articles, less ten 
per cent. commission paid to the Exchange, 
leaving a profit of $62.25. Wisconsin. 


The Professional Mender opens up a prof- 
itable employment for any girl in her own 
home who is handy with her needle. This 
idea was suggested to a broken-down seam- 
stress, who was no longer able to stand the 
strain of the regulation dressmaker, by an 
article she had seen in the paper, written by 
a bachelor who wished that some one would 
go into the business of mending and darning. 
Acting upon the suggestion this seamstress 
had cards printed giving her name and ad- 
dress as a ‘‘ Professional Mender. Patches 
five cents apiece, buttons one cent each, 
darns two cents each.’’ A boy called for the 
garments at a specified time and returned 
them promptly. It was not long until she 
had more work than she could manage alone, 
for the cards had been sent to the busy 
women as.well as busy men who would be 
likely to appreciate such services, and some 
overburdened mothers, too, thus disposed of 
the family mending. She began with a small 
capital, so it was well that thread, tape, but- 
tons and darning cottons cost such a trifling 
amount. The business has increased until 
now it gives employment to several other 
women. Pennsylvania. 


$75,000 Earned by Embroidery. I have 
accumulated about $75,000 by making de- 
signs in unusual colorings adapted for the 
use of the needle. At the age of fourteen 
embroidery was the one thing I knew how 
to do, and knowing just the style of design 
adaptable for this artistic stitchery I went 
to work copying designs from the old schools 
of art and handicraft of design, enlarging, 
diminishing, adding to and taking from 
as desired, keeping always to the best 
designs and always those not procurable in 
shops, in this way being able to demand 
higher prices. I had had pen drawing 
lessons in school, and had copied designs 
and studied from books. Then I had a 
teacher from our State Normal School, and 
later, when I had earned enough money, J 
went to London to enter a school of design. 
Returning, I applied my designs to fabrics 
of all plain grounds, and gave embroidery 
lessons at home to a few young women. 
Beginning some designs in odd colorings and 
stitches, I put them out for others to do, then 
sought saleswomen to sell these finished 
pieces that were so peculiar in design and 
coloring that people of wealth bought and 
paid high prices to secure such artistic hang- 
ings and embroideries of all sorts, and at 
the present time I have more than three 
hundred workers and many saleswomen. 

I do all the designing, coloring, directing 
and placing of prices. _My workwomen live 
all over the United States, but my best 
workers are from the Southern States. I 
have seen very few of them, although some 
of them have been working steadily for me 
ever since the beginning, over twenty-five 
years. I design, color and commence the 
work, and forward it with the silk for its 
completion, by mail, with directions as to the 
time required and price to be paid. When 
the completed work returns it is pressed, 
billed and sent toa saleswoman, who receives 
twenty per cent. commission on all sales. 

To others who would adopt this profession 
I will say that it has paid well. I have 
crossed the ocean thirty times, thus being 
able continually to bring out new ideas in 
colorings and designs. I could at the age of 
forty stop working and have an ample income 
from the money I have accumulated, besides 
owning a home I have recently built at a 
cost of about $20,000. I have worked hard, 
but no harder than many women at profes- 
sions that have paid them much less. The 
field is larger than when I began and the ma- 
jority of people more willing to pay good 
prices for the best work. Massachusetts. 


oe 


NOTE — In the next (the February) issue of The Journal 
a number of housekeepers and mothers will tell of the many 
different ways in which they have made pin-money without 
leaving home. 
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AS there ever a girl who did not 

want another dress or hat, or more 

of something ?— and the reason she 

must ofttimes do without is because 
of the lack of funds. But the following 
personal experiences of some young, girls 
describe various and easy ways by which one 
may fill up an empty pocketbook. You can 
do the same if you want to. 


$400 Earned Without Work. I let two young 
girl students who lived in a boarding-house 
practice two hours daily, except Sunday, on 
my piano for ten centsanhour. Their light, 
trained touch did not injure the instrument, 
and this practice money brought me in $2.40 
a week. I paid for my own piano—$200— 
in installments out of this income, and had 
over $200 more to spend in a little over four 
years’ time. New York. 
[The above was awarded the Second Prize.] 


$728 Earned by Manicuring, shampooing and 
chiropody at home. I paid $35 for instruction 
in chiropody ; $5 for lessons in manicuring and 
shampooing; $5 for instruments and $5 for 
soaps, making a total outlay of $50. Then I 
was ready for business. My home is ina city 
of 17,000 inhabitants. The first year I earned 
$6 a week clear and the second $8. Consider- 
ing the freedom one has and the small outlay 
for materials after the first expense this is 
profitable work. Connecticut, 


Painting Initials on six caps for a brass band 
netted me $1.50, with which I bought some 
little things I wanted. Louisiana, 


Selling Wood. A farmer agreed to sell me 
green hardwood by the carload for $6.50 a 
cord, loaded on the car. I paid ninety cents 
freight and $1 a cord to the teamster for tun- 
loading and delivering, making a total cost 
of $8.40. I sold it for $9.50 a cord, thus 
netting $1.10 on each cord. In one week I 
sold sixteen cords, which gave me a total 
profit of $17.60, and I did not go out of my 
own yard to do it. Massachusetts. 


Buying and Selling Gowns that have become 
shopworn brings my sister and me about $60 
monthly all the year round. My sister lives 
ina small town some distance from any large 
city. I live in the city and buy the gowns at 
a low figure, renovate them and send them to 
my sister, who sells them to friends for much 
less than they could be bought in the stores. 
We have no difficulty in disposing of them, 
as the materials are good and the styles the 
latest. District of Columbia. 


Making Fancy Belts, neckwear, hair orna- 
ments, etc., for the students at the college in 
our town brought me from $1 to $1.50 weekly, 
the prices for the articles sold ranging from 
twenty-five cents to $1.50. Indiana. 


Fancy Articles. In addition to the sales 
which I made regularly through the Woman’s 
Exchange I arranged with the superintendent 
there to have a ‘‘ Ten-cent Table.’’ I adver- 
tised it myself, and the result was very grati- 
fying. Altogether I have earned $43.77 clear 
by the novelties, many of them being made of 
odd pieces. South Carolina. 


Laundering Handkerchiefs. Having the rep- 
utation of carrying snowy handkerchiefs I 
conceived the idea of making pin-money by 
this special kind of laundering. Each week 
I laundered from five to ten dozen for friends 
at fifty cents a dozen, averaging me an income 
of from $2.50 to $5 a week. Lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs required delicate handling, and 
I mended any torn places. Illinois. 


Circulating Library at Home. My left-over 
stock from the small store which I was 
closing up consisted of about a hundred 
paper-covered novels by good authors, and 
these I removed to my home. My former 
customers began to ask me to lend them the 
novels, which I did, but I realized that the 
books would soon be completely worn out 
and a total loss, so I decided to start a circu- 
lating library. I charged five cents a week 
for each book, and two cents for every day it 
was kept over a week. After the books had 
been in circulation for about a month I was 
obliged to repair them, and as soon as one 
became too much dilapidated I sold it for 
five cents. When the hundred had been re- 
duced to fifty I soldthem for$1. My venture 
netted me about $50, besides the profit on the 
books, which cost me only two cents apiece 
at auction. New York. 


$40 from Pickled Oysters. And more than 
this could be realized by one who had more 
time to devote to the work. I was able to 
devote only two evenings each week to it. 
I sold the jars of oysters through one 
Woman’s Exchange the first winter and ar- 
ranged with two Exchanges the second, 
in addition to supplying a limited quantity 
for a few private parties. New York. 


$25 Earned in One Hour for three ‘‘ ads.’’ 
which I sold to a gas company. An hour 
will cover the time I spent on all three of 
them. Colorado. 


Cleaning Neckties. As there are a number 
of boys in my town who know of my venture 
for making pin-money I have dozens of neck- 
ties sent to me to clean and press. I attend 
to this work in my spare moments, charging 
fifty ¢ .ts a dozen for small ties and $1 for 
large ones. West Virginia. 


Retouching Photographs is a profitable way 
to employ spare hours at home, and I earn 
from $30 to $50a month from this work. Any 
one may learn the art by taking lessons from 
a photographer. West Virginia. 


$75 Monthly Profit from a home _ book 
agency. About a year agoa friend sent me 
a manuscript to dispose of toa publisher. I 
was successful in this, and afterward became 
an agent for the publisher’s best books in 
this way: As I knew a number of society 
people I gave a tea, and incidentally during 
the afternoon called the attention of my 
guests to the books I had scattered on the 
tables. I did not make a sale the first after- 
noon, but a friend remarked that she would 
have purchased two books had the binding 
matched the color scheme of her boudoir. I 
consulted with the publisher about this idea 
and arrangements were made by which sets 
of his books could be bound in editions de 
/uxe to suit the taste of my clients. At my 
next tea some of these volumes were dis- 
played and I received three orders for whole 
editions of standard authors similarly bound. 
I then gave two teas each month regularly 
during the season, and by this means have 
made an average of $75 a month in com- 
missions, New York. 


A Phonograph for Business. A friend who 
was a public stenographer used a_ phono- 
graph from which to typewrite evidence. 
This suggested to me the idea of renting a 
phonograph and beginning business at home, 
as I already owned a typewriter. My friend 
not only gave me the overflow of her business 
but told other public stenographers, too, and 
I frequently obtained work from them. In 
the morning I called for the cylinders, which 
were put up in light boxes and easily carried. 
In the afternoon or the next morning I would 
return the cylinders with the written work. 
Sometimes my father’s friends would drop 
in during an evening and dictate letters to 
my phonograph, which they had not found 
time to write at their offices during the day. 
I have earned $200 in one year in this way 
at home. Massachusetts. 


Darning Table Napkins for the hotel in which 
I live brings me nearly $1 extra money every 
week. I mend the napkins for two cents 
apiece. Tennessee. 


Traveling Library. When I was graduated 
I received ten books of fiction from my 
teachers and classmates. I was often asked 
to loan them but refused because they were 
gifts. So I decided to rent them at ten cents 
a week, charging twenty-five cents for any 
damage done the books. I usually received 
$1 aweek for rent. With this money I bought 
new books until I had eighty volumes of 
standard works. The first year I received 
$60 for rent and damage, but $25 of this I 
invested in new books, leaving me a gain of 
$35. The gain increased each year. But I 
was not satisfied with this literary work, 
and determined to have a reading-room with 
all the leading magazines and papers. I 
rented a room centrally located for this pur- 
pose at a cost of $10 a month, subscribed for 
many periodicals, and kept it open free of 
charge for two weeks. Meantime I was en- 
rolling members at the cost of fifty cents a 
month. At the beginning of the third week 
I had 150 names registered for one year. 
This made $900 a year, and others enrolled 
for a month or so. I spent $100 for books, 
$120 for rent and $75 for refreshments, etc. 
I had something like $650 at the end of the 
first year. I kept the room open all day until 
ten at night, except on Sunday. Next, I 
secured the services of a bright young girl at 
a small cost, who took the work of the 
reading-room, while I started a kindergarten. 
I began with twenty pupils, and was equally 
successful in this enterprise. Kentucky. 
[The above was awarded the Third Prize. ] 


Seven Money-Making Ideas 


For assisting in the new town library in 
reclassifying books, . eg 





— . « « See 
For mending books, athome,. . .. . . . 7.00 
For correcting compositions for school- 
teachers, a ere re 10.00 
For playing church organ, . a aoe rae 52.00 
Playing for children’s dancing class, . . . . 12.00 
Commission on magazine subscriptious, . . 5.00 
caer «ek ee le ee ee 5.00 
$98.00 
Massachusetts. 


Knitting and Crocheting. In addition to my 
regular work as a stenographer I have been 
able, in spare moments during the last three 
years, to earn $325.27 by knitting and 
crocheting fancy articles for friends at their 
request. Connecticut, 

Some Months | Make $100. Circumstances 
prevented me from going out to business, but 
I was loth to lose the time I had spent in study. 
I wanted to get into something in the book 
line or in preparing manuscripts for the print- 
ers’ hands, so I studied all the best handbooks 
on punctuation and familiarized myself with 
printers’ marks, etc. I then advertised for 
this sort of work—also answered various 
advertisements. The returns at first were 
small. Gradually, however, well-known firms 
intrusted me with their surplus work. I went 
over books and pamphlets of all descriptions. 
Translations, bad manuscripts, all was fish 
that came to my net. Some work paid me 
as high as $1.25 an hour. New York. 


$5.50 Easily Earned. I only tried the 
experiment of making stuffed dates one 
month during the winter. After giving my 
friends a few samples I had no trouble in 
selling several dozen boxes for this neat 
little sum. California. 


Dainties for Sunday Meals. I obtained the 
use of one window in a grocery store, where 
I displayed for sale each Saturday afternoon 
such home-cooked delicacies as would serve 
nicely for Sunday dinner or luncheon. 
Bread, cakes, salads, desserts, cold meats, 
etc., were prepared on Friday afternoon or 
Saturday morning. I planned a different va- 
riety each week. In addition to this I filled 
small orders during the week, and have made 
on an average about $5 a week for two years, 
or nearly $500 in all. Missouri, 


Catering for Little Luncheons. Last winter, 
after having been a guest at several afternoon 
club parties where the hostesses kept no serv- 
ants, the idea occurred to me to cater for 
these little affairs. A rule prevailed in two 
of these clubs limiting the refreshments to 
three articles. I suggested to one lady that 
she let me select and prepare her menu and 
decorate her luncheon table. She readily 
assented, and allowed me $5 with which to 
provide for ten guests. My menu was pre- 
pared at? my own home and consisted of 
minced turkey sandwiches, coffee and snow 
pudding. The table was decorated with the 
hostess’s prettiest china. Fern leaves 
arranged artistically in a circle around a 
rose-embroidered centrepiece made a simple 
but very effective table decoration. The 
luncheon proved so pleasing to all that I 
was engaged regularly to do the catéring for 
each of the ten ladies. At my initial party I 
had, after paying all my expenses, $2.40 
left for myself. My aim each time his been 
to vary the menus as much as_ possible, 
choose the best things the markets afford and 
select things that go together nicely. 1 do 
the catering on alternate Fridays for two 
clubs, so that each week I have no less than 
$2 for incidental expenses. For the winter 
season this nets me about $50. Ohio. 


Making Fancy Cards netted me $12 in one 
month. I clipped appropriate pictures from 
periodicals, and with my water-colors and 
cardboard I evolved some fascinating cards 
for dinners, games and parties. Some I 
trimmed with ribbon. Rhode Island. 


Serving Luncheons in office buildings. I 
wanted to take a stenographic course, but 
how to pay my expenses was a problem. 
Finally I decided to serve luncheons for ten 
cents each to girls in offices. I applied at sev- 
eral buildings and received the consent of the 
managers to admit a boy each day with the 
luncheons, which consisted of a sandwich, a 
piece of cake and some fruit. I purchased a 
bread-knife and board, small boxes, paper 
napkins and some oiled paper. Each lunch- 
eon cost me about six cents, which included 
the weekly salary, $1.25, paid to the boy for 
his services. After the first month I earned 
over $50 each month above expenses. I am 
now a stenographer. Pennsylvania, 


Odd-Shaped Candies netted me $8.50. I 
bought a pound of the best French candy 
for models, and my brother made me some 
cutters in the shape of hearts, diamonds, etc. 
With three or four varieties of fruit colorings, 
which cost ten cents a bottle, and some idea 
as to mixing them, one can have candies in 
almostall colors. Then I bought plain boxes, 
which I decorated in water-colors and tied 
with ribbon. Pound and half-pound boxes 
brought me fifty and twenty-five cents each. 
I sold nearly all the candy for children 
because it was so pure. Ohio. 


obs 


NOTE — Six more little ways to make pin-money will be 
found on page 36 of this issue of The Journal. 











California’s Finest Tribute 
to the Dining Tables of the World 






This is the time of the year when Southern 
California is in her glory. The flowers 
bloom rare and the splendid navel orange 
hangs luscious on a hundred thousand trees. 


Bishop’s 
California 
Orangeate 


takes the place of marmalade, but is much 
finer in every way. It is made from thin 
slices of choice navel oranges with just a 
little dash of natural lemon, Serve it in 
place of honey with hot biscuits for lunch 
or on hot cakes instead of maple syrup. 
Orangeate is only one of many delicious 
and rare fruits put up by Bishop. ‘The 
Strawberry Preserves have that real wild 
strawberry flavor, The Raspberry Jam, 
Preserved and Sweet Pickled Figs are all 
distinctively Californian. Ask the grocer 
for “ Bishop’s California Goods” when buy- 
ing Jellies, Jams and Preserves. 


Bishop’s 
| Glace Prunes 


Filled with Walnut Meats 

A novel, delicious, dainty California confec 

tion. Send for a box. You will never call 
for ordinary candy again. Half pound 35c., 
one pound 70c., two pounds $1.40, five 
pounds $3.25, Put up in lovely souvenir 
boxes, and sent postage or express prepaid 
to any address in America. 


Send for a Box Today 
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BISHOP AND COMPANY 


7th and Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York Office, 17 Jay St. 














Luncheon or Supper, 
the Unequalled 
Beverage. 








MRS. RORER’S NEW 
| ~- COOK BOOK 


Bound in Washable Cloth, $2.00: postage, 20 
cents. From your bookseller, or 
ARNOLD & CO., 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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AN ATTRACTIVE EIGHT-ROOM BUNGALOW . RE ae TE. THIS PRETTY SWISS CHALET OF 
WHICH COST $3900 TO BUILD S= =a y Oa SEVEN ROOMS COST $3000 





















































COTTAGE BUNGALOW OF SEVEN ROOMS BUILT 
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AN ARTIST'S BUNGALOW OF NINE ROOMS a ry THIS COZY LITTLE BUNGALOW OF FIVE ROOMS 
BUILT FOR $4500 | SY COST ONLY $1600 










































































DOCTOR'S SEVEN-ROOM BUNGALOW AND THREE-ROOM REAR OF A $4000 EIGHT-ROOM 


OFFICE. COST $5000 BUNGALOW 
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JINGALOW IN CALIFORNIA er 


pecially for The Journal by W. H. Hill 



































$5000 PAID FOR THIS HANDSOME 
BUNGALOW OF NINE ROOMS 
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THERE ARE SIX ROOMS ON FIRST FLOOR AND THREE 
IN ATTIC OF THIS BUNGALOW. COST $3000 
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ABOUT $5000 PAID FOR THIS SEVEN-ROOM 
LOG BUNGALOW 








THIS BUNGALOW HAS SIX ROOMS AND BATH 
ON FIRST FLOOR. COST $3000 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNIS CLUB HOUSE 
WHICH COST $4000 




































































IT COST ONLY $2250 TO BUILD THIS LITTLE 
BUNGALOW OF SEVEN ROOMS 














A CONVENIENT BUNGALOW WHICH HAS SEVEN ROOMS. 


COST $3500 
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THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 


By Mrs. “Fames Farley Cox 
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Vy i ‘New Year, coming on apace, 
ee What have you to give me? 
ae Bring you scathe, or bring you grace, 
\ Face me with an honest face; 
J You shall not deceive me! 
] 1 Be it good or ill, be it what you will, 
Miiv\\, It nceds shall help me on my road, 
Gn — My rugged way to Heaven, please 
‘ / God.’ 
i = 
j 
| 


INETEEN hundred and 
three was a strange, event 
ful year. It has been not 

undeservedly named ‘* The Year 
of Calamities.’’ Such awful con 
vulsions of the great powers of 
destruction that men have not felt 
at peace—tornadoes and earth 
quakes and terrible eruptions of 
volcanoes—great devastating 


a 


iM 





floods and measureless destruc- 
tion. And men, in our country 
| at least, have been at war with 


their own prosperity, and with 
b their own hands have’ pushed 


aside the abundant wage which 
ee? their labor easily obtained; and 
Gian of their own free will took from 
AG their wives and children the com 
ger, ~=s forts and blessings to procure 
4 m which they have had hitherto only 
/ to give a fair day’s work and 

a] " receive a liberal fee. 
ty Hl It was a year of disquieting 

0 iV 


rumors and swift and unlooked- 
for changes—a year in the beginning of 
which men made far-reaching plans that have 
been thwarted and made impossible. Vast 
schemes, destined oniy to bring disappoint 
ment and disgrace, were wonderful in number 
and variety, yet uniform in their failure. 
Wherein Did We Fail Last Year ? 

HAT the New Year is to bring to us we 

cannot even guess: it lies before us, a 
wide road full of surprises and possibilities 
about which we can only pray that all it shall 
produce may help us on our 
to Heaven.”’ 

But we shall be surely happier and stronger, 
and better worthy of the blessings we seek, if 
we take account of ourselves and sum up the 
past and judge it fairly. Wherein have we 
failed? What isthe record? Have werisen 
or descended? Let us be frank with our- 
selves and let our verdict be God’s verdict. 

Any of us who are members of this Council, 
because of our earnest wish to lighten each 
other’s burdens and meet our individual 
responsibilities, will be sure to have half a 
dozen good resolutions, each seeking to be 
foremost in securing the strongest efforts of the 
heart and mind of him or her who is weighing 
what shall be the chief effort. 

As so many of us are parents, who above 
all personal considerations are striving to aid 
and educate our children, it has suggested 
itself to me that it would cause a widespread 
increase of happiness if we, as a Council, 
should resolve to make our homes more 
attractive to our young people. It sounds, 
when stated in these simple and too general 
terms, as if there were very little force —very 
little revolutionary strength —in such a reso- 
lution as this. It does not, at first sight, look 
like a thing which would cost us self-denial 
and patience, and entail weary hours and daily 
questions of what can best be done to attain 
our purpose. It does not sound like a tangle 
of difficulties requiring tact and patience and 
a nice adjustment. of relative values, but it 
involves all these and more. 


“rugged way 


A Sorrowlul State of Things 


O MANY anxious fathers and mothers write 
of the desertion of their homes. Letters 
which I am sure are written with aching 
hearts and dim eyes tell the same sad story. 
They tell me that to their children home is 
only a base of supplies. The boys as soon as 
they are either old enough to work, or attain 
the age when they can probably go out alone 
at night, find evenings at home a burden. 
There they sleep and dress and eat, but every 
leisure hour has an engagement and an inter- 
est outside of family life. They may or may 
not be grateful for what father and mother 
supply to them—they may have a theory of 
affection for their parents —but they look for 
their pleasures among strangers in strange 
places, and they distinctly show weariness 
when, for any reason, evenings and holidays 
have to be spent in family companionship. 
The old-fashioned gatherings, as we picture 
them whenever we think of happy family life, 
are now very rare. The cheery fire, the soft, 


convenient light, and the good book and easy- 
chair no longer attract our nervous, excitable 
young men. The open piano, the singing of 
sisters and brothers, the reading aloud while 
old and young enjoy the charm of some good 
book, no longer show the united lives and 
common interests of the household. Mothers 
write to me of entirely lonely evenings, and 
of sad hours when they sit and wonder where 
their sons are finding diversion. 

This is a sorrowful state of things and 
reaches farther than the deserted homes and 
the anxious mothers and fathers. The seekers 
of outside attractions are in danger for them 
selves, and they are forming habits which will 
affect all their future. The young man who 
needs the theatre, or his club, or some exci- 
ting form of pleasure before his marriage 
will, except in very unusual cases, retain these 
tastes afterward, and will try to gratify them. 


Conditions Which Do, but Should Not, Exist 
HE houses of the very rich who live in cities 
and large towns are either deserted after 
nightfall or occupied by formal guests, and in 
more rural places or among those of narrow 
means there is yet always some outlet for the 
restlessness which carries the young people 
out of their homes. The cheap club, the 
wandering player—something comes or is 

created to meet the craving for excitement. 

In those homes which are controlled by 
what, in the phrase of the day, we call 
‘** Society,’’ there is more than enough of time, 
thought and money expended for the amuse- 
ment of the young, but they do not look 
homeward for their pleasures, and though 
invitations are only too abundant there are 
very few that have anything to do with family 
life and influence. All of fashionable life is 
nuw more or less public: the newspapers can 
give you every detail. And in plainer and 
poorer homes very little is offered to satisfy 
the natural love of gayety and merriment of 
the children. Father isa hard-working man, 
either with hand or brain, and he craves rest. 
He objects to noisy young people filling a 
small house with coilege songs or popular 
choruses—he ‘‘ cannot starnd’’ an eruption 
of laughing youngsters who feel that they 
have a cordial invitation to enter and make 
merry whenever they may choose. 

The mother, whose hands and mind have 
been more than occupied since early morning 
in trying to supplement an untrained or 
incompetent servant, or perhaps trying to do 
without one, covets the stillness of the even- 
ing hour and shrinks from the careless intru- 
sion of inconsiderate youth. 

Every little phase of the simplest form of 
pleasure gives trouble. If they only want to 
play a few games tables have to be cleared, 
furniture moved, and it is a natural instinct 
of hospitality to offer at least a bit of cake and 
a little lemonade before the evening is over. 
Such little things to do, and yet to weary 
women they are really a trial. Disturbed 
furniture, soiled plates and glasses, disorder 
and confusion are all there. 


Parents Must Make Some Sacrifices 
UT, oh, dear troubled an wiy friends, 
who tell me so pathetically of children 
who no longer love home, and of : ‘arm for the 
consequences of the companionships they seek 
in places they frequent, believe me that home 
must be made delightful to them, and conform 
to the need they have for merriment and social 
life, if ever they are to be glad to spend their 
hours of recreation under its roof. 

It will be by no small effort, nor through 
any trifling sacrifice, that mothers and fathers 
bring back to sons and daughters a preference 
for the cheerful, harmless simplicity of home 
entertainments and diversions. Something 
must be sacrificed to give them a piano; 
fears for spots and injuries must be subdued ; 
the parlor must not be a place shut up and 
unused; the bric-a-brac, so dear to the aver- 
age matron, must be made of little account if 
its presence requires boys and girls to fear to 
move; they must understand that you want 
them to be happy in their own way, to dance 
and sing and make a noise, and that you have 
provided a place where they are welcome at 
all times to do everything that comes within 
the limit of good manners and the courtesy to 
each other which it is the duty of mothers and 
fathers to demand. 

If by any gift of your own music you can 
aid them, if in any way you can contribute to 
their amusement by suggestion or inspiration 
to try higher forms of diversion, the opportu- 
nitv is great by which to make yourself dear 
in a new way to your children and to lend a 
refining influence to their crude jollity. 


DRAWN BY HELEN STOWE 


Make Home Attractive to the Children 

i ANY of us have courage and consistent 

faithfulness enough to make and keep such 
an unselfish resolve to charm our children into 
a preference for spending their evenings with 
us, we shall have accomplished a great good 
to ourselves as well as to them and their chil- 
dren after them. 

Those of us who have suffered deep sorrows 

-who have been left desolate — wife without 
husband, husband without wife, and even 
poor mothers who have seen some of their 
chitdren close their eyes upon earth and pass 
out of their sight, are very apt to feel that the 
home can best be kept sacred to their dear 
memories by darkening the windows, hushing 
the sound of music and laughter, and neglect- 
ing the divine command tobe hospitable. In 
trying to be faithful to those who have 
departed into places of peace and happiness 
we are in this way robbing the living and 
alienating them from the tender love which 
they would otherwise cherish for the dead. 
If a young daughter is kept from all the 
natural social life in and out of her home 
because a parent has been taken from her, 
she is not won by these restrictions which 
make her live in an unnatural and unwhole- 
some seclusion; hersombre thoughts will not 
grow more fond by reason of her depriva- 
tions. The gayer functions of the world 
would be unseemly, but let home forever be 
a place of joy. 

Do you see what a wide scope our resolu- 
tions must take to be of real benefit? Did 1 
assert too much when I said that to determine 
to make home attractive to the children of to- 
day took every high quality which puts self 
aside and makes an offering of our best for 
their dear sakes? Though we should fail of 
our endeavor for them we should attain per- 
haps the very virtues we have resolved to 
strive for when thinking only of ourselves. 


Set Earnestly About this Work 


KNOW no better way to uplift our char- 
acters than to set earnestly about this work 

of calling our children back from the doubt- 
ful, deteriorating influences of places outside 
our ken, for it requires very lofty purpose, and 
the cultivation of every sweet, persuasive, 
unselfish quality in human nature. 

We are hampered by our modern ways of 
living. If wearerich, we fall, nine times out 
of ten, into some groove of careless yet 
absorbing existence which carries us and our 
children off and away, and merges us as 
individual families into that fickle, varying, 
unsatisfying mode of living which cannot fail 
to weaken home influence. If we are poor, 
or only moderately endowed, we are, at least 
in cities and towns, forced to live in such nar- 
row quarters that it is extremely difficult to 
give our children any of their just privileges. 

Apartment life is most disastrous in this 
relation, because the barest decency of cour- 
tesy requires us never to forget the people who 
live above and below us, and who are so piti- 
ably at our mercy. Half a dozen young 
people dancing together may be distracting 
an aching head on the story beneath us, and 
a college boy’s chorus may penetrate to where 
a student is vainly trying to write a thesis. 
Even with the coveted possession of a house 
to one’s self the next-door neighbor may be 
made miserable by a little innocent fun. 


Make the New Year a Helpful One 


§ J RROUST EOS to live up to the highest 

standard of family enjoymentand freedom 
we need space such as it is often hard to get, 
and for that reason fathers and mothers who 
have even very moderate rural houses are in 
much the better condition to try the experi- 
ment of winning over their own children to 
think home the best place in the world. 
Sometimes I fancy that I find in this the cause 
of what is otherwise incomprehensible: I mean 
the fancy the sons of nice people show for the 
society of men of a lower strata. With them 
they find an outlet for their high animal spirits 
without annoying any one. 

I will not put my proposition toa vote: one 
hour of consideration of so great a subject is 
too brief atime. Yet I shall hope—I always 
hope, no matter how inadequate my words 
have been—that some tired mother will try 
what she can do to make the New Year help- 
ful to her wayward lads— some father give up 
the blissful rest of quiet evenings to win for 
his child a safer, happier place of enjoyment 
than he can know otherwise. 

Here I must stop—our time together has 
passed, for me, all too quickly. 

May God grant that all the New Year brings 
may help us on our “* rugged way to Heaven.”’ 


Golden Grain 


As a food product corn is the most nutritious 
cereal grown. In the heart of the kernel is 
hidden the very elements of vim and vitality. 





In the 
new table delicacy— 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spréad 
for Daily Bread 


— the pure extract of corn — is all the goodness 
of the kernel in a predigested form. A table 
svrup not only delicious but nutritious —makes 
vou eat aud makes strength. Good for every 
home use. 

10c., 25c. and 50c. At all grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. 




















Any one who can use a knife can give it a 
perfect cutting edge in a moment with 


The ROSE 


Automatic Grinder 


Will put the keenest edge on the oldest kitchen 

nife—will keep the finest carver in perfect 
condition. Makes the edge sharp and smooth ; 
not round norrough. 7%e on/y sharpener a 
woman Can Use. 

Beautifully finished with nickel cover and 
mahogany base. Will wear for years. 

If your dealer can't supply you, send his name 
and 50c. and we will send you a sharpener by 
mail, postpaid 


I. M. ROSE CO., Dept. A 
730 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Where Shoes Crack 


is where they crease and this is where 

Blackola Shoe Polish shows its supe- 

riority. Unlike all liquid dressings it 

produces a soft velvety finish—not a 
hard enamel coating. 


Shoe Polish 


prevents cracking—prolongs the life of 
the leather. Gives a brilliant, lasting shine— 
absolutely waterproof. Try a box. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send 10 cents and receive 
full size box postpaid direct from factory. 
The World Polish Mfg. Co., Box 719, York, Pa. 
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THE JOURNALS ETIQUETTE PUZZLES 


I haope: is a common breach of table etiquette in each one of these pictures. 


For instance: No. 10 is ‘‘ Picking Teeth.’’ 


What are the others ? 


Indicate each breach in an answer not exceeding five words, and give us, in not more than twenty-five words, one or more breaches of 


etiquette which we can use as puzzles. 
suggestion we will give 


For your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in making the 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Suggestion; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Suggestion; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct 
List and the Third Best Suggestion, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 

















Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide what you think 
each picture represents write the 
answer (not exceeding five words) on 
the line after the same number as the 
picture on the slip on this page, and 
use only this slip cut out of the maga- 
zine. Then, below the slip, on the 
white margin of the page—use as much 
of it as you need—write your 25-word 
suggestion. Do not write your sug- 
gestion on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be ona 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 
puzzle page. The same suggestion of 
25 words may be used on each different 
slip if you like, or a different sugges- 
tion, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than January 
5, and not later than the morning of 
January 11. 

The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the March 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 
suggestions cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 

















NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 


“ 


4 


























10 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. Write the 25-word sug- 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


gestion on the margin below. 
THE Puzz_e EpItor oF 


THE Lapiges’ Home JourRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P.O. Box 1401 


Give full name and address here. 


Name 








Solution of the’ November Puzzles 
A Gallery of Impossible Pictures 


1 Iron pipe and rail floating 
2 Water flowing up hill 
3 Corns} pag upper front teeth 
4 Flag with seven white stripes 
5 Moon turned the wrong way 
6 Shadéws falling toward the sun 
7 Chickens swimming 
8 Palms on the Hudson River 
9 Oak leaves on birch tree 
10 Smoke blowing contrary to wind 


PRIZE WINNERS 


FIRST PRIZE — Emma J. Broome!l!, Maryland. 
SECOND PRIZE — Mildred M. Ramey, Illinois. 
THIRD PRIZE — Mrs. David S. Wilson, Iowa. 


OTHER PRIZES — A. H. Godard, New York; 
Lena L. Andrews, Massachusetts; Arthur R. 
Hall, Colorado; Fenton Ross, Ohio; Gertrude H. 
Bourne, Massachusetts; Mrs. John F. Merrill, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. E. F. White, Ohio; Mrs. 
William C. Rogers, New York; Helen H. Zly, 
Maryland; Katherine D. Barker, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. R. K. Boyd, Wisconsin ; Catherine A. Lays, 
Massachusetts; Elsa Cory, Kentucky; Nettie 
Kirven, Texas; Emma B. Nye, Illinois; Mrs. E. 
E. Volentine ; Illinois; Lizzie Freyberger, New 
Jersey; A. L. Huntington, Michigan; Susie W. 
Stageberg, Iowa; H. L. Williams, Texas; Olie 
Laurence Brown, Massachusetts; Mrs. Edwin F. 
Northrup, Pennsylvania; Ruth Thompson, New 
York; Mrs. W. F. Raymond, Illinois; A. Rose 
Weeks, Maine; Juliet G. Shearer, District of 
Columbia ; Elizabeth C. Wohlsen, Pennsylvania ; 
Lizzie McIntire, District of Columbia; Adelaide 
F. Bassett, Massachusetts; Mrs. C. W. Wyman, 
Massachusetts ; Clara C. Leach, Vermont; Mrs. 
S. J. White, New York; M. Alberta Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; Leland H. Barker, Wisconsin; 
Gertrude S. Thayer, Massachusetts ; G. Norwood 
Comly, New York; Mrs. H. M. Greenleaf, New 
York; Mrs. C. B. Barker, Rhode Island; Ida H. 
Malmsbury, Missouri; E. J. Owen, Minnesota ; 
I. C. Lovejoy, lowa; Tena Johnson, Wisconsin : 
Mrs. George Marvin Brown, New York; Mary 
Yates, Pennsylvania; Lyle W. Sanderson, New 
Hampshire; M. Louise Baker, Pennsylvania; 
Ben R. Phelps, New Jersey. 
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‘‘Force-thoughts’’ 


BY SUNNY JIM 


OOR woman, she’s working her- 
self to death.’’ One hears it 
But it isn’t true! 

Folks don't die of overwork, and as 


often. 


far as mental overwork is concerned, 
there is no such thing. 

@ The woman who seems to be over- 
working herself has simply let her 
work and her health get to a stage 
where they worry her—and it’s the 
worry that kills. 

@She frets over the mass of work 
piled up for to-morrow while she is try- 
ing to do the work of to-day —which 
makes the day’s work difficult. And 
besides the work isn’t done well. 

Because there’s no fun in it any more. 

Perhaps some of you who read this 
haven't learned yet how not to worry. 
@ Worrying is trying to do more than 
one thing at a time, and that’s the best 
definition of it I’ve ever heard. Be- 
cause worry is thinking about some- 
thing to come while you are now living 
through a moment that has already 
arrived, If you had kept your thoughts 
on the ‘present moments’’ of the past 
you'd have learned how not to be wor- 
rving now about something that’s just 
ahead, and which like as not will never 
happen. 

@ The remedy for all this is to join 
The ‘‘Force’’ Society. 

Its members believe in trying to do 
but one thing at a time, and they ac- 
complish a good deal this way, besides 
finding it easy to ‘‘Be Sunny.”’ 

They also believe that it’s a good 

thing to stop worrying first and then 
to begin eating for nutrition. 
@7To find out about it send me the 
application form below and_ enclose 
one two-cent stamp each for as many 
memberships as there are people of 
your acquaintance who want to be 
happier than they are. 

Send their names and addresses also, 
of course. 

‘*Be Sunny !”’ 

Yours truly, 


( To be continued.) 


PPLICATION for 
Membership in 
THE “FORCE”/” sunny ym 


by agree to try, ac- 
cording to the “‘Sunny 
Jim” creed, to do but 

one thing at a time, and 
to try and think about it 
while I am doing it. 

Enclosed is 2c. stamp for 

which please send me 

Crrtificate of Membership; 

Badge of the Order; 

Motto of the Society; 

Engraved Copy of the Creed, 
and confer upon me the Honorary De- 
gree of “‘M. F. S.”” iL. H. J.—Jan.] 



















SUNNY JIM 





CUT OFF 33 
the application cou- 
pon, fill in name 
and address 
plainly —en- 
close a 2c 
stamp and 
mail to 


Namr 





Address 
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The Journal’s Trained Nurse Tells 


WHAT TO DO FOR PNEUMONIA 


—< 


ELPEDOLS EDS 


HE mortality statistics of last winter 
for three large American cities 
New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia—showed a larger number of 
deaths from pneumonia than from 
any other cause, not even excepting 
tuberculosis of the lungs (consump 
tion), which formerly was the most death 
dealing of all diseases 

The onset of pneumonia is sudden and its 
duration often brief, so that immediate and 
intelligent care is especially important; and 
much depends upon the nursing.» 

Pneumonia is sometimes called lung fever, 
winter fever, pleuro-pneumonia, lobar ot 
croupous pneumonia, There are also various 
sorts of pneumonia, the signs of the disease 
often varying in children and alcoholics from 
the general type in adults. It is sometimes 
called by the laity congestion or inflammation 
of the lungs. But while the lungs are both 
congested and inflamed in pneumonia every 
slight congestion or inflammation does not 
necessarily result inthis disease. Congestion 
does generally, however, mark the initial 
stages. At present I shall speak only of 
simple croupous pneumonia, and the symp 
toms as generally shown in adults. 





Pneumonia is Caused by a Germ 

|" IS now recognized that pneumonia is 

caused by a specific germ, Fraenkel’s 
diplococcus pneumonia, Other germs are 
also often present in large numbers. The 
fact that it is an infective disease is as yet 
not sufficiently recognized by non-medical 
people. It is also sometimes epidemic, this 
usually depending on atmospheric conditions 

Men, women and children are almost 
equally liable to it, except that as the avo- 
cations of men expose them more generally 
to cold and wet, or sudden changes of tem- 
perature, they are more liable to contract it. 
Predisposing causes are also lowered vitality 
from bad hygiene, some other disease already 
existing, such as Bright’s disease, or one of 
the infectious diseases — for instance, scarlet 
fever. Alcoholism is also a strong predis- 
posing factor, and in alcoholics the disease 
is usually fatal within a few days. 

Instead of conferring immunity, as some 
diseases do, one attack renders a_ person 
more liable to another, as well as to other 
lung troubles. 

In order to understand better how to take 
care of any one suffering from this serious 
disease it will be helpful to set clearly before 
my readers the causes of the various symp- 
toms, and the changes which take place in 
the lungs 

The lungs fill a very important part in the 
human anatomy, for, as I said inspeaking of 
the necessity of fresh air in the sick-room, 
they are used in discharging carbonic acid gas 
from the blood and bringing the used blood 
in contact with the oxygen in the fresh air. 

The normal lung is gray, full of little air 
vesicles like a fine sponge. It is elastic and 
floats in water. Doctors recognize three 
stages in pneumonia, which may be briefly 
described as: First, congestion; second, ex- 
udation; third, resolution. The first lasts 
from one to three days; the second, three to 
seven days; and the last, one week to three 
weeks. Inthe first stage of pneumonia the 
little vesicles swell, fill up with a sticky 
fluid, and the lung becomes red, inflamed 
and thickened. This progresses until the 
exudate fills up all the little breathing spaces, 
the lung turns a deep red, and sinks heavily 
if placed in water. It is then, of course, no 
use to breathe with, and therefore the good 
part of the lung has extra work todo. The 
third stage, resolution, is one in which the 
lung gradually recovers its normal condition. 


Common Complications 

HERE is sometimes a general swelling of 
the overworked, active part of the lung 

so great as to cause death. This is called 
general edema; sometimes the covering of 
the lung called the pleura becomes reddened 
and inflamed by friction, causing pleuro- 
pneumonia. And sometimes the covering or 
lining of the heart, which has very hard work 
to do pumping the blood through the small 
bit of lung which is often all there is left to 
breathe with, becomes inflamed. This is 
called pericardilis—from pert, about, and 
cardia, the heart; or endocarditis —from 
exdo, within. The termination, j#/7s, in 
whatever disease used, means inflammation. 
The illness usually begins with a sharp 
chill, pain in the side, and sometimes 
vomiting. There is a slight cough, short, 
rapid and shallow breathing, a quick, full 
pulse, a bluish or dusky tinge about the lips, 
and flushed cheeks. The temperature rapidly 
rises to 103, 104 or 105 degrees, or by the 
second or third day even higher. There is 
usually delirium, especially at night. The 
cough, which is at first short and dry, is now 
accompanied by the “‘ rusty ’’ sputum typical 
of pneumonia. This rusty color is caused by 
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particles of blood. ‘There is often an eruption 
around the lips called herpes, which is also 
typical of pneumonia, although it does occur 
in other diseases. The tongue is furred and 
the bowels are constipated. 

Pneumonia is one of the few diseases in 
which the temperature drops suddenly, often 
from a high fever point to normal in twenty- 
four hours. This is called falling by crisis; 
when it drops gradually step by step, as it 
commonly does in typhoid fever, it is called 
dropping by lysis. 


The Nursing in Cases of Pneumonia 

N° DISEASE, except perhaps diphtheria, 

calls for more constant vigilance on the 
part of the nurse than does pneumonia. An 
hour's neglect, and the patient may have 
slipped beyond recall. The fight is sharp, 
and compared to some other illnesses, short, 
so that from a nurse’s standpoint it is one 
of the most interesting diseases to nurse. It 
goes without saying that every direction of 
the doctor should be most scrupulously and 
carefully carried out. The changes, however, 
are often very sudden and call for prompt 
action. For this reason the services of a 
skilled nurse who can interpret the oncoming 
signs often save life In severe cases it is 
safer to have two nurses, as the patient is 
usually worse at night and should not be left 
for fear of sudden heart failure; delirium is 
also more marked at night. No nurse can 
do justice to her patient if she has to watch 
continuously for twenty-four hours. 

The medicine ordered by the doctor will 
be given to steady and help the heart and 
encourage expectoration. Oftentimes very 
little medicine is given and the recovery of a 
case of simple pneumonia depends greatly 
on the nursing care it receives. The external 
treatment may consist of ice-bags, or hot flax- 
seed poultices, or merely a sleeveless jacket 
made of cotton-wool and covered’ with 
cheesecloth, usually called a ‘‘ prieumonia 
jacket.’’ If ice-bags are used care must be 
taken not to fill them too full, or they will be 
very heavy; also that they are refilled as soon 
as the ice melts, and that they do not leak 
around the cap or stopper, or they will make 
the patient wet and uncomfortable. If flax- 
seed poultices are used they will need 
changing about every four hours, and great 
care must be exercised to make the change 
quickly without chilling or fatiguing the 
patient. If the patient is conscious and sen- 
sible talk to him as little as possible and 
avoid asking questions. A good nurse only 
needs to use her eyes and her brains in order 
to know what a really sick patient wants. 
He has neither breath nor strength to spare 
for telling you what you ought to know al- 
ready. Every necessity should be foreseen. 


The Temperature in the Room 

” PNEUMONIA the sick-room should be 

kept especially fresh and well aired. The 
blood, already deficient in oxygen (it is this 
which causes the dusky biue tinge about the 
lips), needs all the oxygen from the sur- 
rounding air which it can obtain. The 
temperature should not be above 70 degrees 
—65 to 70 degrees is about the range. The 
patient’s feet should be kept warm by means 
of a hot-water bottle if necessary. They 
are sometimes cold even in high fever. The 
bedclothes may be light if the fever is high. 
Sometimes a sheet only is sufficient. The 
patient may be sponged all over daily, pro- 
vided this is skillfully and quickly done. 
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The cleansing of the mouth and teeth should 
receive special attention. Theteeth are often 
covered with a brown deposit called sordes; 
this may be removed as described in a 
former article. The mouth may require at- 
tention as often as every two or three hours. 


The Diet in Pneumonia 

“THE feeding of the patient is one of the 

must essential matters in this disease, 
where the sufferer often dies of exhaustion. 
Milk, peptonized or with a little lime-water 
added, beaten eggs, raw beef juice and 
stimulants are mainly relied upon. The 
patient should be fed every two or three 
hours, according tothe doctor’s orders. The 
nurse should also ascertain whether the 
patient is to be wakened for nourishment; 
during the acute stage of the illness this will 
be almost certainly ordered, perhaps allowing 
one intermission during the night if the 
patient appears to be sleeping. The nurse 
will find it better to persuade the patient to 
take at one time the whole of the six or eight 
ounces of nourishment ordered, of course al- 
lowing him to sip it gradually on account of 
shortness of breath. If this is not done one 
feeding will hardly be over before it is time 
for another. This wearies and disturbs the 
patient, when instead every possible atom of 
strength should be carefully guarded. 


The Nursing During the Crisis 

“THE crisis, or sudden falling of the tem- 

perature, in typical cases may occur on 
the fifth, seventh, ninth or eleventh day. 
The patient usually falls asleep, and the 
nurse notices that the skin, instead of being 
hot and burning to the touch, begins to be 
covered with a profuse perspiration, the de- 
lirium ceases, and the breathing appears to 
be easier; the pulse, although weak and 
small, is more regular. The patient should 
be carefully watched, and if the pulse con- 
tinues good should not be disturbed for any 
purpose whatever until he wakens naturally. 
It is here that knowledge and judgment 
come in. Ice-caps, if used, should be gently 
removed, and the patient covered with 
blankets well tucked into his neck. 
Hot-water bottles or bags in flannel covers 
should be placed at the feet and sides without 
disturbing him. The perspiration is often 
so great as to wet pillows and bed for many 
inches around the patient. While the pa- 
tient is sleeping a dry shirt or nightdress, 
preferably of light flannel, should be warmed 
and placed ready for use; also warm, dry 
sheets and blankets. Restoratives, such as 
whisky, strychnia, aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, or anything else preferred by the 
physician, should be at hand in case of sud- 
den collapse. The house should be kept 
quiet and every cause of disturbance avoided. 
The symptoms for immediate rousing are 
those of heart failure and collapse. The tips 
of the ears and the nose become icy cold, and 
the pulse intermittent and almost impercep- 
tible. The face is observed to be of a blue, 
dusky tinge. Not a minute must be lost in 
administering restoratives. 


Alter the Crisis 
N A FAVORABLE case, however, the 
patient will awake after five or six hours’ 
sleep quite willing to take a hot milk punch, 
which should be given immediately. This 
is one of the few occasions in which a patient 
should on no account be washed. The ex- 
cessive perspiration will have opened all the 
pores of the skin, so that a chill would almost 
certainly occur. The patient is also very 
weak and the corner of the parting of the ways 
between life and death has hardly yet been 
turned. His face and hands only may be 
sponged off rapidly with very hot water with 
a tablespoonful of alcohol in it, the body 
dried quickly with a warm towel, and the 
warm flannel shirt put on. The bed should 
also be quickly made dry, a little more food 
given in order to counteract the exhaustion 
caused by this exertion, and the patient 
tucked up in blankets, and allowed, or even 
persuaded, to take a second sleep. He will 
probably awake from this feeling much better 
and very hungry. After feeding he may then 
be sponged with very hot water and alcohol. 
His clothing will very likely again require 
changing if the perspiration has continued. 
Remember that he must receive food or 
stimulant after any exertion. In twenty-four 
hours convalescence is established and the 
fight is over. 

A light, nourishing diet is now needed to 
reestablish the strength. It must not be for- 
gotten that one attack predisposes to another. 
Therefore, sunshine, fresh air and good 
food, with care in guarding against taking a 
fresh cold, are always advisable. 

@< 

NOTE — Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry 
about home nursing, provided return postage is inclosed ; 
but under no circumstances will she prescribe in cases of 


illness or give medical advice of any kind whatever. Those 
matters properly belong to the physician. 
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SOUTH OMAHA 


FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, 
SAVORY SUNDRIES 


BEEF TEA 


Secure a set of the famous Cudahy A-1 Silver 
Plated Bouillon Spoons. 


Do not confuse these splendid spoons with 
ordinary offers. 


The Cudahy Spoons grace the best 


tables, because they bear no adverti- 
sing, are made in the latest design, 
French Gray Finish, and are heavier 
than triple silver plate. 


How to Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Brand Beef Extract, and to cents 
in silver or stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and mention this publication. 


CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Beef Extract Department T 
NEBRASKA 







Cudahy's Rex Brand 
Beef Extract is sold by all druggists and grocers. 
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CHAWN BY OLIVE RUSH 


HE following letter 
7 claims first place this 
month because it has 
a splendid idea in it for 
New Year’s Day, when 
everybody begins with a 


clean slate and a good resolution. 


Let every 
Good-Time Gardener resolve to be ** jolly’? when 


things are going wrong. We shall be amazed to 
see how quickly the skies will clear. For there is 
real power, Garden children, in persistent cheerful- 
ness. Try it and see! 


Dear Garden Mother: 

I told my mother about the Good-Time Garden 
Club, and asked her to find Mark Tapley for me in 
Dickens’s books. There is a long row of them in 
our bookcase, but I have 
not read any of them yet. 
So mother found ‘* Martin 
Chuzzlewit.”’ and read 
about Mark ‘Tapley at sea, 
and how kind he was to 
the poor sick woman and 
her three little children. 
I don’t think I should care 
to read all the story, but 
I liked Mark Tapley. He 
was always saying that 
there is no credit to any 
one in being cheerful and 
gay when everything is 
pleasant and comfortable. 
But the time to come out 
strong and be “ jolly”’ is 
when things are going 
wrong and everybody else 
is cross. Mother and I 
like this idea very much, 
and I am going to try to be jolly like Mark Tapley. 
I choose for the Good-Time Club motto these 
words of Mark Tapley: ‘** Virtue’s its own reward. 
So’s jollity.’”’. Your loving Garden child, 

MILLICENT WEST. 








ON GUARD 


ch 


Another little maid writes: ‘‘ I should feel so 
much more like a real Garden girl if I had to do 
something.’ Well, here is something for you to do. 
You may write to the Garden Mother, and tell her 
that you would like to have good times, and that 
you will try to help other people to have good times. 
You will receive a card of welcome in reply. 

Some of you will have found out by this time 
that there is only one way to be perfectly sure of 
having a good time. Who has found this way and 
tried it? The Garden Mother will send an illus- 
trated story called ‘‘ Wings and Fetters,’’ which 
tells how two girls discovered this pleasant secret, 
to each of the twenty girls who sends the best 
answer to this question. You may put your ideas 
into story form if you like. But the stories must 
not be over four hundred words long. 


What Shall We Do with the Cat ? 
Three Ways to Save the Birds 


UR cat, ‘* Cricket,”’ used to eat the neighbor’s 
little chickens. We caught him one day with 
a dead chicken in his naughty mouth. We took 
the chicken away from him, put red pepper on it, 
then gave it to him to eat. ‘‘ Cric’’ couldn't be 
persuaded to look at a chicken now. 
ELsiE SCHUMAN. 
Whenever I found my cat with a bird I would 
hide her kittens where she couldn’t find them for 
several hours. In three weeks’ time I had cured 
my dear pussy of catching birds. 
KATHERINE THIAN. 
On several occasions my pet cat brought me a 
dead robin. I loved the robins as much as I loved 
my cat, so I bought a 
little bell and fastened 
it to kitty’s neck. 
Since then I have 
never found ‘* Jim” 
with a bird. 
RvuTH STEUBER. 





A Rose Game 
By Marion A. Smith 


ALWAYS felt sorry 

for the poor donkey 
at a children’s party, 
so why not change the 
material and retain 
the idea? Give toeach 
child a piece of large 
flowered wall-paper — 
roses if possible —and 
scissors. Ask each player to cut out a rose and 
write her name on the back of it. The hostess 
should roughly sketch a rose-bush minus the roses, 
placing a number at the end of each stem. The 
lucky number she writes on the back of the paper 
on which the bush is drawn. Blindfold the chil- 
dren, and proceed to make a flowering bush of the 
bare one on the wall. The child whose rose comes 
nearest the lucky number is the winner. The 
prize might be a bunch of roses, or a little book 
with ‘* Rose’’ in the title. 











**ALMOST AS BIG AS ME" 


A Good Time for Sunday Afternoon 


O OUT into the fields or into the garden and 

see how many things you can find there which 

are mentioned in the Bible. This is very interesting 

indeed. It is a good plan to write in a blank book 

the names of the objects you notice and the verses 
which mention them. 

If the weather is unpleasant, or if you have no 
garden, fill a scrapbook with pictures, and write 
under them all the Bible verses you can find which 
in any way describe them. There are many verses 
which refer to stones, trees, flowers, insects, animals, 
fruits, etc. You will also find references to valleys, 
mountains, rivers and other natural objects. 





GOOD-TIME 
GARDEN 


The Man of the Woods 


RANG-UTAN is a queer-sounding word which 
most of you have heard. But I wonder how 
many of the Garden girls and boys know just what 
it means? In the Malay language orang means 
man, and utan means woods; so orang-utan means 
the woods-man, or man of the woods. 

When at home these manlike apes live in the 
dense forests and jungles of Borneo and Sumatra. 
For houses they build rude platforms of stick 
fastened with creepers to the branches of the trees. 
They eat cocoanuts, bananas and other fruits and 
nuts which are abundant in these tropical forests. 
If threatened or pursued they are said to be fierce 
and even dangerous, but one would hardly guess 
this to see a group of them at play in their cages at 
the Zoo. 

Visitors at the New York Zodlogical Garden are 
frequently entertained by seeing four of these queer 
woods-people dressed in trousers and jackets, 
seated at a dining-table. They sit up straight 
with napkins pinned about their necks, and eat 
their food from plates, handling knives and forks 
with great dexterity, and even pour milk from a 
pitcher without spilling much of it. On such occa- 
sions their table manners are quite as good as 
those of some children I have seen. 

A few years ago one of these orangs named 
Rajah was taught to ride on a tricycle. At first 
his keeper was obliged to tie his feet to the treadles, 
but Rajah quickly learned to jump off and on his 
machine and to guide it with perfect ease. He 
was allowed to ride about the floor of a large 
building at the Zoo in which all sorts of reptiles 
are kept, and here he would frequently steer his 
tricycle up to a cage, stop short, and stare at the 
occupant for several minutes with the air of a curi- 
ous and interested child. 

















RAJAH LEARNING TO RIDE THE TRICYCLE 


The Woodchuck 
Prize Letter, by Horace B. Kendall (fourteen) 


HE woodchuck is a heavy, fat little animal 

about a foot high, when he stands up on his 
hindlegs. Fora home he digs a long, tunnel-like 
den which is often more than fifty feet long with 
many twists and turns. This odd house has two 
openings, and while it is quite easy to find the front 
door, the back door is sure to be cunningly hidden 
away in the rocks or bushes. 

Though the woodchuck is such a clumsy, stolid- 
looking animal he can move with amazing swiftness. 
When a woodchuck is chased by a dog he gets over 
the ground in long, flying leaps which carry him 
along at a tremendous rate. If the dog is a spry 
fellow he may corner him before he can reach his 
den: then the woodchuck will turn and fight for his 
life with desperate courage. Many a dog comes 
back torn and bleeding from a fight with a big 
woodchuck. 

Farmers shoot and trap as many of these animals 
as they can, because, if undisturbed, the woodchuck 
will fill their fields with deep holes in which the 
horses while mowing the grass are likely to break 
or lame their legs. They also destroy corn and 
other grain, as well as quantities of vegetables of 
which they are fond. 


The Pet Swallow Builds a Nest 
By Elmer Furnst ( fourteen) 


NE day my sister was walking around the sheep 
barn with her pet lambs when she heard a 
little chirp on the ground beside her. She turned 
and saw a tiny swallow not yet featheredout. She 
came running to me with it. We made a nice bed 
of cotton and feathers and put the bird in it. 
Every little while we ran to see “ Brownie,’’ as we 
had now christened the swallow. We fed it often, 
and in course of time it became a big bird and 
would fly in and out the windows and eat crumbs 
from our hands. 

One warm day I was sitting near an open window 
watching my sister sew on a dress forherdol). We 
noticed Brownie and another swallow hovering about 
the house, and sometimes it seemed as if they 
wished to come in. But they did not. After a 
while Esther and I went to lunch, leaving the doll’s 
dress —a bright blue silk—Jying there. When we 
returned the silk was gone. The next day we were 
looking in the mud nests on the walls of the barn 
and there in one lay the blue dress, and upon it were 
two white eggs. Brownie had stolen it! After a 
few days we saw five eggs lying on the soft bed of 
silk. One day,some weeks afterward, Brownie ap- 
peared at our door for crumbs with five little half- 
grown babies. Esther’s doll had to go without her 
silk dress, but I suppose Brownie thought it was 
worth more to her than to a doll. 










Dicky 
By Helen Gould Carter 


EAR Garden Mother: 

I would like to come 

into the Good-Time Gar- 

den and bring my pet rooster, too. I will tell you 
his history. 

A lady once had a setting of bantam eggs, but 
when the time for hatching came and there was no 
sign of chickens she grew discouraged and threw 
the eggs into the road. A little later a gentleman 
passing by spied a tiny head peeping out from one 
of the eggs. Picking it up, shell and all, he 
carried it home and nursed it till it revived. Then 
he gave it to me. I named the chicken ‘* Dicky,’’ 
and at once began to tame him and teach him 
tricks. Dicky is very in- 
telligent ; he answers no 
other name but his own, 
and always runs to me 
when frightened. He 
hangs his head when 
ashamed, and stands up 
straight, with his head 
thrown back proudly, when 
told to do so. He will lie 
on his back and ‘ play 
dead.’’ He is careful to 
wipe his feet on the door- 
mat before coming into the 
house. If Dicky could 
talk I am sure he would 
send his love to the Garden 
children. 








** DICKY STANDS UP 
PROUOLY 


Homes in the Snow 


\ JHEN snowdrifts are 

piled high and fierce 
winds how] about our com- 
fortable houses, how many 
of us think of the little, 
wild creatures in their win- 
ter quarters? In under- 
ground nests and burrows, 
under the warm bark of 
trees, in hollow logs, and 
in cracks and crevices of 
the rocks, hundreds of ani- 
mals and insects are snugly 
hidden away from the win- 
ter cold. Many of them 
are asleep and dreaming, 
like our flower children in 
the frozen borders. 

Out on the lawn I see 
nine little wooden houses. 
They are half buried in 
snow; even the front door- 
steps are unswept, for no- 
body goes in and out of 
these little houses nowa- 





PLAYING DEAD 





days. Let us knock at this 
little house. Is any one at 
home? If you bend your 


head to listen, perhaps you 
will hear a low, indignant 
humming. Yes, indeed, 
the bee people are al] at 
home, and they are not 
asleep either. They are dull and drowsy with cold 
perhaps, as they cluster in dense masses on their 
honey-combs; but their beautiful queen must be 
guarded from the frost, their house must be kept 
clean and sweet, and the honey stored and sealed in 
the great brown combs must be carefully distributed 
aniong the workers. 

If you were a bee, and your place was right next 
to the comb, do you think you would break into a 
cell and eat all you wanted of the delicious honey, 
which is bread and meat — yes, even life —to the 


“HE RUNS TO WE 
WHEN FRIGHTENED" 
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LITTLE HOUSES IN THE SNOW 


bee? No, if you were reaily a bee you would take 
a little of the honey and pass it to the bee just be- 
hind you, and that bee would give it to the cold 
and hungry bees farthest from the comb The bee 
people are neither selfish nor greedy. 


The Garden Story for January 


Shy‘ Garden story for January is ‘‘ The Snow 
Image,’’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne. This story 
is generally included in a collection of tales by 
Hawthorne called ‘*‘ Twice-Told Tales.”’ 

After you have read this story, if there is snow 
on the ground where you live, try to make a snow 
image in your yard. Make it as beautiful or as 
funny as you can, then takea picture of it with 
your camera. If you have no camera perhaps a 
friend will take the picture for you. If there are 
children working on the snow image in your picture 
it will be all the better for that. For the best 
picture of a snow image sent by a Good-Time 
Gardener the Garden Mother will send a prize of a 
doll or a sled, as the winner shall choose. The 
senders of the ten next best pictures will each 
receive a copy of ‘*‘ Santa Claus’s Partner,”’ by 
Thomas Nelson Page. The pictures should be sent 
to the Garden Mother before February first. 
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Home- 


Made 
Food 


You will save much 
money in the house- 
hold by baking at 
home instead of buy- 
ing at the bake-shop 
or grocery. You will 
also get fresher, better, 
more tasty, purer and 
cleaner food. 





Besides there is a 
pride and satisfaction 
in serving beautiful, 
novel and dainty food 
which has been made 
by the hands of mother 
or daughters, and 
which is certain to win 
admiration and praise 
from every one at the 
table. 


ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER helps the 
housewife to produce 
at home, quickly and 
economically, fine and 
tasty cake, the raised 
hot biscuit, puddings, 
the frosted layer-cake, 
crisp cookies, crullers, 
crustsand muffins,with 
which the ready-made 
food found at the 
bake-shop or grocery 
does not compare. 
Royal is the greatest 


of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER, NEW YORK 





We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
; to any point east of the Kocky Mountains. 
£ Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
y trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 























j t. 2,145 Oxford St. 
Sanitary Mig.Co. (Inc.) P*p i. 755 oxtet 
sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 
and restaurants charge 75 cents to 


S ‘ S $1.50 an order (serving one squab) 


There is good money breeding them; a flock 
makes country life pay handsomely. Squabs 
are raised in ONE MONTH; a woman can do 
all the work. No mixing feed, no night 
labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds 
do this). Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money with Squabs," and learn 
this rich industry. Plymouth Rock Squab Company, 
2 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. SANGSTER’S HEART TO 
HEART TALKS WITH GIRLS 


Questions of interest to girls will be 








* 1 COULD only be sure!’’ is the 
burden of many a girl’s letter that 
finds its way to my desk. ‘‘I am 
so uncertain, so afraid that I have 
not the right kind of love.’’ 

Girl after girl, being conscientious and 
womanly, is puzzled over one of the most 
momentous decisions in life, and, standing 
where two ways meet, does not know which 
one totake. Poor child! She has my sym 
pathy, and I earnestly hope that I can help 
her, because at this turning point in the jour- 
ney it is the greatest pity for one to make a 
mistake. She is face to face with destiny, 
and the little ves or no with which she may 
reply to a certain question pressed upon her 
by a man whom she likes, but perhaps does 
not love, will affect her future course for good 
or ill, and may materially influence her whole 
future, and that of her suitor. 





QUARELY, in the beginning, let me tell 
you all that I believe in love; I believe 
in nothing else as a legitimate reason for 
marriage. Love is so big a thing, so vital, so 
far-reaching in its consequences on character 
and so splendid and unselfish at its best, that 
it is the only proper foundation-stone on 
which to build a home. Unless you are thor- 
oughly convinced that you love a man with 
the true love that will stand the wear and tear 
of a lifetime you would much better dismiss 
him than give him encouragement. 


COMMON situation is the following: A 
correspondent says, ‘‘I appreciate Mr. 
—— asa gentleman of good birth and educa- 
tion. His family are much respected. He 
has no vices. His business habits are beyond 


answered by Margaret E. Sangster, 
inquirers must give their names and addresses. Correspondents 
inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail! 





reproach. Outdoors, at golf or tennis, I enjoy 
being with him. My people say it will bea 
good match. But when he calls on me in the 
evening we cannot find anything to talk 
about and I am relieved when he goes home.’’ 
This girl should see her duty clearly. If she 
is relieved when her visitor goes home after 
a short call, how can she fancy that she would 
find his company endurable for a lifetime? 
To be bored by a caller is a poor prepa 
ration for marriage, which is earth’s most 
intimate friendship. What the family urge 
about a good match has no bearing on the 
solution of her personal problem. She is not 
in love and must not do herself or the man 
the injustice of accepting him. 


NOTHER phase of the same puzzle is 
described by a girl who is typical of a 
large class: ‘‘I was paying a visit to an old 
friend, one of my classmates who lives on 
the Pacific Coast. My home is in New 
England. Her brother was very attentive 
to me, and did much to make the time pass 
pleasantly. He is a fine fellow, but rather 
brusque and rough as compared with the men 
I meet at home. He is very careless in his 
dress. While I was there we were constantly 
together riding and driving, and I thought I 
loved him, so I came away engaged. But 
now, when I am back in my own surround 
ings, I have found out that I made a mistake. 
I should not wish to present this man to my 
Eastern friends as my husband. Am I in 
honor bound to marry him?”’ 

The most utterly dishonorable thing you 
can do will be to marry this young man, 
whom you drifted into liking through propin- 
quity. Your wedding ring would be a fetter. 
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The Girl Who is Afraid She is Not in Love 


This good man does not want an unloving 
wife. Tell him how the case stands. And 
remember that a girl who really loves a man 
is not disturbed because he wears unfashion- 
able clothes. The cut of his coat, the crease 
of his trousers, are not matters of supreme 
importance in her eyes. If a girl is ever so 
little ashamed of a man, or embarrassed about 
him, she does not love him. 


O OTHER career offers a girl the chance 
for happiness that she will have as a 
beloved wife in a home of her own. But she 
must bring love as her contribution to the 
capital invested inthishome. Otherwise she 
degrades herself and debases the home ideal. 


oe is surrender, It means that forsak- 
ing every other you will cling through 
every vicissitude to the one you take for bet- 
ter orforworse. If you are brave and strong 
and patient, and above all, loving, you will 
help your lover to the best development of his 
nature and character that is possible. If you 
are shallow and selfish you will drag him 
down. If you are mean and sordid you will 
make him think all other women the same. 
m OW may I be sure?’’ The question is 
often asked me. I usually feel that it 
admits of only one reply. When the great 
love comes knocking at your. door it breaks 
down every barrier, and if you are living in 
a castle, with a fortress in front, it makes 
light of the fortress and finds its conquering 
way into the core of the citadel. If you are 
at a loss to recognize the invader you may as 
well decide that you are not the one to slip a 
hand in his and go forth into the world. 


A Friendly Word with the Girl Who Thinks She Can Write 


Y HEART has a warm corner for the girl 
who thinks she would rather bea writer 
than share the throne of any queen in 
Christendom. I was once that very girl 
myself, and I dare say that hidden away 
among my papers are some of the bits of 
things I wrote when I used to sit in a broad 
window-seat, overlooking a stairway within 
and a garden without. 
In those days a friend who happened to be 
a college professor gave me some good advice. 
He said: ‘‘ Don’t try to get your verses and 
stories into print. They are probably not 
worth any one’s publishing. Write them if 
you like, and put them away. But read, 
read, read. Never let one day pass that you 
do not read some great author. You will not 
know that you are profited, but you will gain 
style and breadth and vocabulary by much 
reading.’’ I pass this advice along. 


GIRL who has the writing talent must 
not be above cultivating some minor 
matters. She must not despise spelling and 
syntax and grace in the formation of her sen- 
tences. If the real writing talent be hers, and 
she is not above taking great pains with her 
work, sooner or later she will succeed and 
win the opportunities she covets. If she has 
no special talent, and simply wishes to write 
because she fancies that in the literary field 
she wiil easily make money, she is doomed to 
disappointment. Few writers make much 


Lucy. I quote from your letter: ‘‘ My 
brother acts as it the house belongs to him. 
He is late for breakfast and late for dinner, 
and is vexed if I do not keep his meals hot. 
Ought I to yield to his seltishness?”’ If it be 
selfishness that causes his habitual tardi- 
ness, no. But you might change the hours of 
meals, and see whether he cannot accommo- 
date himself to them. Business may detain 
him late at the office, and he may be very tired 
in the morning. Good men are often singu- 
larly thoughtless in this regard, and appear 
unconcerned when they upset the whole rou- 
tine of ahome. The gentlest ways are best. 
Don’t nag nor scold him, but try the effect 
of persuasion, and be considerate, too, of a 
business man. 


ELLA. I cannot advise a young girl who 
works hard in an office all day to take up 
additional work in the evenings. She should 
rest at night to be fresh the next day. She 
might find it pleasant to join an evening class 
for study once a week 


Este. Your love affair is rather puzzling. 
Can it be that you do not know your own 
mind? You say that when your fiancé is near 
you there is no doubt in your heart that you 
care for him, but when he is absent for weeks 
or months you grow indifferent and would 
not be disturbed if he stayed away forever. 
If he understands this curious mental condi- 
tion of yours he is wiser than I. My opinion 
is that you have not the kind of love for him 
that wiil stand the wear and tear of a lifetime, 
and that you would better set him free. 


money, and as a motive the financial aim 
should be kept in the background. 

The successful woman writer, like the suc- 
cessful artist, physician, nurse, dressmaker, 
stenographer, or business woman, must ac 
cept the fact that she can win success only by 
hard, steady and persevering work. 


WILL take the case of a young woman in 

the country who wishes to become a jour- 
nalist. Instead of at once rushing to a great 
city, where she has no kindred nor friends, 
and where she must fight for every inch of 
ground, with a scanty supply of money in her 
purse, let he: begin where she is. In nine 
cases out of ten it is wise for a girl to begin her 
efforts with her own home for her background. 


N A COUNTRY newspaper the ambitious 
young newspaper woman may serve her 
novitiate with credit. She may acquire the 
indispensable art of writing crisp, snappy, 
clever paragraphs. Do you know that it isa 
much greater accomplishment to write a really 
good paragraph than to write a long essay? 
The girl who carries off the prizes for school 
compositions often fails when she tries to be 
brief, to tell something in a short compass. 
In the country newspaper, too, my young 
writer may learn to look about her for inter- 
esting happenings. The girl who writes must 
be the girl who sees, and who makes haste to 
tell while her impression is fresh. 


Answers to Girls’ Problems 


MARGARET. An ordinary grammar-school 
education is a good foundation for future 
building. Study at home if you cannot go 
to school again. 


Fay. When your story was declined and 
returned to you with a printed slip a were 
not the “‘ object of editorial scorn. Far from 
it. A great many young people, and old ones, 
too, are writing, and writing very well, in these 
days, and there is no possibility of all succeed- 
ing atonce. The persevering and gifted ones 
who do succeed in the end are those who can 
stand a few rebuffs, and who try to ascertain 
where their faults lie, and then make second 
and third and tenth and twentieth brave at- 
tempts. Editors send printed slips to save 
time and strength, not to wound a disap- 
pointed contributor. 


DESPAIRING ONE. You are needlessly dis- 
tressed about your lack of memory. I fancy 
that you are inattentive. Memory is a useful 
servant, but attention must direct its efforts. 
Learn some little thing by heart every day as 
if you had to recite in school. For unimpor- 
tant things, or for daily engagements, keep a 
calendar and consult it every morning. 


Amy. Travel, without object or prepara- 
tion, may agreeably pass the time, but gives 
little cultivation. If you wish to travel that 
you may add to your knowledge, study under 
a competent teacher, and if practicable ac- 
company a teacher in your first journey to 
Europe. Teachers often take parties of girls 
over the sea for a summer trip. 


YOUNG woman who has done good work 

in the several departments of a village 
or country paper may come to a city witha 
well-founded hope of slipping into a niche 
there. She will probably become a space- 
writer, receiving payment at the regular rates 
for whatever her paper prints, or she may 
secure regular assignments and be enrolled 
as a reporter in some department of a daily 
journal. 


O NOT fall into the error that editors pre- 
fer great and famous people to yourself. 
My dear girl, if you could but realize it, the 
little unknown maiden inthe homely farm- 
house, writing her dreams or sketching her 
prosaic life, with a clear vision and a deft 
touch, is the person the editors want. There 
is a warm welcome awaiting you if you have 
something real, something fine, something 
worth while to bring to the crowded market- 
place. But you must not forget that you are 
one of many thousands, and unless your work 
has more than the average merit it has only 
the same chance that is open to the rest of 
the great crowd. 


A® JUT your manuscript? Typewrite it if 
you can. Otherwise, write very legibly. 
Write on one side of your paper only. Do 
not roll your manuscript. Give your full 
name and post-office address, and inclose 
stamps for its possible return. 


MARIA. If you are in earnest in your wish 
to earn money learn to be a very neat seam- 
stress. A friend of mine, staying a few days 
in a town near yours, not long ago needed 
the aid of a seamstress. She found a dozen 
stenographers in the place, but not one young 
woman who could repair the frayed hem of 
her gown and freshen up her soiled waist. 
Learn to make buttonholes. Very few girls 
can do this. Or take up some other practical 
bit of work. 


MARJorRIE. A girl living at home, under the 
care of her father and mother, is not, as you 
seem to imply, relieved from the obligation of 
obedience to her parents because shie is eight- 
een. Of course her parents do not command 
or contol her as if she were six, but to please 
them in everything should be her delight. No, 
she should not receive calls from young peo- 
ple of whom her mother, for good reason, dis- 
approves, nor accept invitations against her 
mother’s wishes. 


MIRANDA. I imagine the whole trouble is 

caused by a little misunderstanding which a 
few candid words may be trusted to set right. 
Your friend may not have observed your pres- 
ence on the evening when she did not speak 
to you. Well-bred people very seldom snub 
others intentionally. 


aa 


NOTE — Mrs. Sangster requests her girls not to write to 
her in pencil, but to use black ink. She will also be 
greatly obliged if they will always give their full post- | 
office addresses and write their Christian and their surnames | 
very plainly. 
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A Mellin’s Food Boy 


Our baby has been taking 
Mellin's Food since he was 
one month old, and now he is 
nine months old, weighing 25 
lbs. He has been very well 
and so good natured. Every 
one that sees him says he is 
an ideal Mellin’s Food baby. 
I cannot recommend it too 


highly. —. A. LOWDEN, 
17 South 44th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free upon request. 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


BLOCH 


on a Go-Cart means Safe, 
Sanitary Qualities as well as 
Strength — Beauty —Comfort. 
The best built, easiest run- 
ning, most quickly adjusted 
and handsomest 


GO-CART 


is The Bloch. It brings more 
health and comfort to the 
baby, and far less work to the 
mother, than any other. Send For Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue and learn what happy mothers say of the Bloch 
Go-Cart. 




















Solid comfort for invalids, indoors or out, is assured by 
our stationary or rolling 


INVALID CHAIRS 


We build our chairs from beginning to end, and 
build them Right, Strong, Easy running, and 
perfect in finish. Guaranteed to 
give Perfect Comfort. Send for 
our book telling all about our 
chairs. We pay freight on Go 
Carts and Invalid Chairs all over 
the United States. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY 
CARRIAGE FACTORY 
767 Spring Garden Street 
P phia, Pa. yA 















SOMETHING NEW FOR BABY’S WEAR 


STORK 


Trade-Mark 


made to cover the diaper, from 
a new pliable, soft, white fabric 
(not rubber), which is odorless, 
antiseptic and light as a hand- 
kerchief. The most comfortable, 
easily adjusted and useful article 
ever mace for an infant's wear. 
Absolutely Waterproof 

Washes easily and will not chafe, 
irritate or sweat. Every pair is 
daintily trim med with torchon lace. 

The fabric is used in a good 
many ways For sheeting in 
maternity cases, sickness and 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
like a duck; more economical than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are mace can 
be obtained at dry goods stores throughout the country. If 
you cannot obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents 
to us for a pair; two sizes; large and small. Each pair is 
adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of 
fabric sent free. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO., 72N Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


A PRESENT 


that he will enjoy day and 
for Baby night for a long time, is 


Glascock’s 


COMBINED 

Baby Jumper 

Rocking Chair 
and Go-Cart 
Also used as a Bed 
and High Chair 
The Whole 
Outfit 
will cost 
you less 
than an 
ordinary 
Go-Cart 
alone. 

















Pr 







The health and pleasure it 
brings to baby is not measur- 
able by dollars. ‘The Go-Cart 
Attachment fitted with rubber 
tired wheels is fastened and 
unfastened automatically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A beau- 
tiful illustrated book with tes- 
timonials FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 

Box 6 Muncie, Indiana 


CHEAP RATES hot la ‘Goods tp and trom "Gait. 
Washington. Write for a, “ Ba pn one 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., E 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 


¥ 
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THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA 


“Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done.” 


S21TH January comes the renewal 
social relations—interrupted by 
the summer flittings and retarded 
by the necessity tor providing a 
suitable wardrobe in which to face 
the world, and the observance of the Christmas 
jubilee —so I offer a reply to many letters in 
regard to the interchange of cards and calls. 

Judging by these I must either have ex- 
pressed myself inadequately on a former 
occasion, or there must be many new readers 
of THE JOURNAL in the field, for there seems 
to be a widespread eagerness to know all 
that there is to know on this topic. 


HEN calling upon intimate friends of 
course one does not use cards, but with 
others it is the universal custom to give one’s 
card to the person opening the door, unless it 
chance to be a member of the family. It is 
taken to the lady of the house, if she be at 
home, or is left as an evidence of your visit if 
she is not, or if, for any reason, she is unable 
to receive you. If strict economy must be 
observed the name may be given instead of a 
card when the lady is at home. 

A single card is enough to announce one’s 
presence to the various members of a family 
if they are in the house, but if not i< is the cus- 

tom to leavea 

card for each 

absent adult 

a. with whom 

Fat ee one has a 
visiting ac- 
quaintance. 
This would 
in some cases 
entail solarge 
a number as 
to appear ri- 
diculous, so 
that it is 
usual to limit 
the courtesy 
tothree cards, 
leaving the 
family to 
make their 
own appor- 
tionment— 
like the Irish- 

MY DEARS'"’ man who, 

kissing his 
hand to a bevy of girls, exclaimed, ‘‘ Divide 
it among ye, my dears!’”’ 

A married woman leaves, with her own, one 
of her husband’s cards for the lady and one 
for the master of the house. There is no 
deception implied. It is but the conventional 
recognition of his social existence. His card 
is not left for the unmarried women, unless 
he has been invited toa reception introducing 
a young girl to society. The custom of leav- 
ing the husband’s card is only necessarily 
observed at the first calls of the season— and 
after having received invitations for some 
hospitality, whether accepted or not. It is 
especially a punctilious observance after a 
dinner invitation. 






“"pivipe IT 
AMONG YE, 


N OUR busy land, where the worthiest men 
are often—one might say, usually —those 
who have the least time to devote to social 
calls, a mother or sister frequently leaves the 
cards of the young men of the family at the 
beginning of the season. As it is supposed 
to be done at their instigation it is regarded 
as complimentary, and it is usual to include 
such men in whatever hospitable attentions 
the family show to others. 

A card for the mother and one for the 
daughters inclusively is sufficient. When 
the circle of acquaintance is a large one dif- 
ferent members of a family sometimes leave 
the cards of the others, and this ‘‘ division of 
labor’ enables them to meet the requirements 
of our exacting social laws 

The same rule is followed in sending cards 
as in leaving them. When, for instance, one 
is unable to attend a reception, a card is left 
or sent to the hostess from each invited guest, 
and one for the host from each masculine 
recipient of an invitation. 


T IS the aim of every woman who at all 
** keeps up with the social procession ’’ to 
call once a year upon all her iriends. That 
is the recognized obligation that women define 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


as ‘‘ their duty 
to society.’’ 
After that, one 
may use one’s 
pleasure about 
calling again 
Like all such 
customs, it 
may beaheart- 
less, perfunc 
tory round of 
visits wherein 
one is glad to 
hear that one’s 
friends are 
not at home, 
that the more 
names may be 
checked off 
one’s list, or 
we may make 
it akindly cus- 
tom and a real pleasure—in which we turn 
acquaintances into friends — and draw friends 
into closer sympathy. 


A COURTEOUS 
MESSAGE GIVES 
UMBRAGE TO NO ONE" 


HOSE in delicate health, or of very promi- 

nent social position which entails an inter- 
minable visiting list, are not expected to call 
in person, but may send or leave cards with- 
out inquiring for their friends. The latter are 
very punctilious in the prompt recognition of 
every call made upon them. 

Those whom their work absorbs during the 
day may call when they please or when they 
can, “‘ and no questions asked.’’ 

A dinner-call —which the French name the 
visit of digestion—should be made within a 
fortnight after the entertainment. If aregret 
has been sent the obligation is more binding. 
After a luncheon the same rule obtains. 

The presence of a guest at a tea or reception 
is accounted a visit which the hostess is 
expected to return at her leisure. 


FTER a wedding reception or one given to 
introduce a daughter to social life, after a 
musicale, card-party, or wedding anniversary 
celebratioi, a call is incumbent upon every 
guest within a month. 

If a wonian has a reception-day her friends 
should make every effort to call at that time. 

It is one of the evidences of a well-conducted 
household when a visitor is not obliged to 
wait for the maid to see whether or not the 
lady is at home. It is an unwarrantable 
waste of a visitor’s time. Ladies should 
instruct their servants what to say at the door 
and keep them informed whether or not they 
are at home and wish to receive their friends. 

A courteous message, ‘‘ Mrs. —— is very 
much occupied and desired me to ask any one 
who might call to please to excuse her,’’ 
gives umbrage to no one. 

Many maintain that this ‘‘ white fib’’ is of the 
same convention as to write ‘‘ Mrs. Blank 
regrets her inability to 
accept,’’ etc., when she 
has not the faintest 
feeling of reluctance. 
A good test to apply is 
whether or not we 
should be willing to 
have our visitors know 
that we are in the house 
when we send them 
word that we are not. 


NY woman may ask 
another to call up- 
on her when they have 
met at the house of 
a mutual friend, in 
traveling, or if chance 
has brought them to- 
gether, and the pleas- 
ure of meeting seems 
to be mutual. 

In receiving calls do 
not keep your visitors 
waiting. Providedthat 
your appearance is neat, receive them as you 
are and welcome them with warm cordiality. 

If the call takes place between five and six 
o’clock tea is usually offered, with cake or 
tiny sandwiches. 

When your visitors rise to go touch the bell 
tosummon the servant to open the door, or 
accompany them to the door yourself 


“BETWEEN FIVE AND 
SIX O'CLOCK TEA 1S 
USUALLY OFFERED "’ 








— The Peterkin Papers. 


Answers to Questions | Am Asked 


VERDANT GREEN. When aman calls upon 
a young woman he should send in or leave two 
cards —one for his friend and one for her 
mother. Many men leave a third card for the 
master of the house. Where there are two or 
three daughters with whom he is acquainted 
he may send in a card for each, but may dis- 
tinguish one, if he choose, saying to the serv- 
ant, “ Please give myc ard to Miss ——., and 
say to the other young ladies that I should be 
glad to see them.” 


There is sometimes a little embarrassment 
about who shall make the first calls. Resi- 
dents call first upon those newly arrived. 
Brides are always shown the attention of 
a call before they are expected to pay any 
visits,as are also persons of note and prom- 
inence and thosein delicate health. First 
calls should be returned, when possible, 
within a month at farthest. 


DorotTHy. Yes, it is the girl’s privilege to 
ask her young men friends to call upon her, 
though nothing forbids a man to show by his 
manner that her acquaintance is pleasing to 
him and thus perhaps suggest that the invita- 
tion would be welcome. Many girls, diffident 
of their attractions, fear to ask what might be 
regarded without favor. The custom of the 
woman ’s initiative has much tocommend it, for 
it is difficult for a girl to refuse the permission 
to call, no matter how unwelcome or unsuit- 
able an acquaintance the man might be. 


In a girl's first season her mother usually 
gives the invitation to young men to call 
upon her, but later a girl may do soon her 
own behalf. Such invitation should not 
be given at a first meeting, unless some 
mutual friend has planned to bring them 
together, or the man is a relative of an 
intimate friend. 


EpNAS. When Visiting a strange city where 
you have friends it is customary to send your 
card, acquainting them with your address. It 
is the intimation that you would be glad to see 
them. They should show the courtesy of a 
prompt response. Should these friends offer 
any hospitality the proper courtesy on your 
part is to call within a week after the enter- 
tainment. 


Jn recognition of a wedding invitation, if 
unable to attend the reception, one sends 
cards to the bride's parents — they being 
the hosts —and calls within a month after 
the marriage upon the mother of the bride, 
and upon the bride herself when it is 
known where she may be found. A wed- 
ding announcement is sent but to acquaint 
one with the fact of the marriage, and the 
only acknowledgment required is a cail 
upon the bride and her mother during the 


S€asSon, 


MARION T. It is indeed ill bred to vawn 
audibly. When in the presence of others, 
even in the intimacy of home life, a yawn un- 
concealed, a stretching of the limbs, a position 
so relaxed that it would be instantly changed 
were a stranger to enter, are forms of dis 
courtesy that are undeservedly tolerated. 


Tf a gentleman invites a lady to attend 
some place of entertainment with him and 
she accept he is expected to call upon her 
soon after. The implication is that he 
calls to thank her for the pleasure she has 
given him. 


HvuLpAH. When calling upon a friend, and 
others come also to see the hostess, do not rise 
at once to make your adieux. Wait a few 
moments and then rise while you are the 
speaker, taking leave first of your hostess and 
then of her friends. You should shake hands 
with the former, but merely bow with gracious- 
ness to the others. 


/t is an evidence of social training to give 
complete attention to other persons and 
their affairs when they are talking. There 
is agrace of kind listening as well asa 
grace of kind speaking. 


on 


NOTE — Questions will be answered every month on this 
page. Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose 
«.ddressed stamped envelopes. 
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Copyright, 
National Biscuit 
Company, 1903 









NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


are particularly 
pleasing to the 
palate of the epi- 
cure. A Fairy 
Sandwich of deli- 
cately flavored 
cream encrusted 
between two 
strips of indescrib- 
able lightness. 

The flavors 
most in favor are 
cherry, orange, 


lemon, vanilla, 

chocolate, straw- 

berry, raspberry, 

or mint. 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 

COM PANY 
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MY BEST TWENTY SOUPS 


The First Installment of the 





Best 250 Recipes 








By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 

















. MUST be understood that clear meat 
soups do not contain nourishment, 
but when served warm they are stimu 
lating and draw into the stomach the 

- gastric secretions which prepare it 
for the heavy food which is to follow. 

Clear meat soups are the best dinner soups. 
Soups containing milk, thickening of butter 
and flour, rice, etc., are nutritious, and make 
excellent luncheon soups. 


How Clear Soup Should be Made 
LEAR soup is made from a shin of 
beef, or from beef and veal; the latter 
combination produces consommeé. Bouillon, 
also a clear soup, is made from lean beef. 
Stock is made from lean meat and bone in the 
proportion of one pound of meat to three- 


quarters of a pound of bone. Long, slow 
cooking is necessary to draw out the extract- 
ives and to dissolve the gelatine. The fibre 


of beef, which holds a large proportion of 
nourishment, is not soluble in water; the 
albumen is the only nutrient extracted, but 
in boiling this is coagulated and strained out, 
and is lost to the soup. All bones left from 
roasts, steaks and the carcasses of poultry 
should be used for stock once or twice a week. 
Crack the bones, put them in the bottom of a 
kettle, cut the meat into small bits, or chop it, 
and put it on top of the bones; cover with 
cold water in the proportion of one quart of 
water to half a pound of meat and its propor- 
tion of bone. Bring quickly to the boiling 
point and skim. An ordinary shin of beef 
requires five quarts of water, while the leg, 
from the hindquarter being heavier, requires 
seven quarts. Bring to boiling point, skim; 
then push the kettle to the back of the stove 
where it will simmer at 180° Fahrenheit for 
five hours. 

To save fuel, make the stock on ironing or 
baking days, or over the simmering burner of 
a gas-stove. To have good, clear soup the 
cooking must be evenly done from beginning 
to end. If it boils rapidly for five minutes it 
is clouded; if it drops below the simmering 
point, 180° Fahrenheit, it is greasy, has a bad 
flavor, and will not solidify when cold. One 
hour before the stock is finished add the 
flavorings—an onion with twelve whole 
cloves stuck in, two bay leaves, a small 
carrot chopped fine, a level teaspoonful of 
celery seed, a teaspoonful of whole pepper- 
corns, and a tablespoonful of salt. At the 
end of the cooking strain and stand it aside 
to cool. When cold remove the fat from the 
surface and it will be ready for use. Stock 
made in this way will keep a week in winter 
and three or four days in summer; from it 
almost all clear soups are made. 


Consomme a la Colbert 
ROP poached eggs into hot consommé 
just as you send it to the table. 


Consomme with Macaroni 


UT small bits of carefully cooked macaroni 
into hot consommeé. 


Consomme a la Royale 

EAT the whites and yolks of two eggs until 
well mixed. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
consommeé, two drops of onion juice, a pal- 
atable seasoning of salt and pepper. Put the 
mixture in a cup and stand it in hot water 
until the custard is set. Cut into blocks, and 

add to hot consommé at serving-time. 


Soup Julienne 
DD all kinds of cooked green vegetables 
to hot consommeé, and serve. 


German Consomme 
EAT two eggs without separating until 
light; add six tablespoonfuls of farina 
slowly, and salt and pepper totaste; sauté in 
olive oil or suet, cut into blocks, and drop 
them in hot consommé at serving-time. 


Grandmother's Soup 

UT two level tablespoonfuls of butter and 

two of flour in a saucepan; mix. Adda 
quart of consommé; stir until boiling. Add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper and a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet. 
Beat an egg without separating until light; 
add half a cupful of grated bread; add this 
to the boiling brown soup. Stir and boil for 
a moment, and serve. 


Celery Bisque 

HOP fine sufficient celery tops to make 
half a pint; put them in a saucepan with 
a pint of water and simmer slowly for fifteen 
minutes; drain, press perfectly dry. Put 
this in a double boiler; add a pint of milk, 
two level tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed 
with two of flour; stir until thick and smooth, 
and add twenty-five oysters that have been 
drained and washeu. Cook until the gills 

curl, and serve at once. 








Mock Oyster Soup 


ASH a quarter of a pound of salt codfish; 

simmer gently for thirty minutes with 
a quart of water, and six roots of salsify that 
have been scraped and cut into slices. Re- 
move the codfish; add a pint of milk, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper 
and two level tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed 
with three of flour. Stir the mixture until 
it reaches the boiling point, and serve with 
oyster crackers. 


Cream of Corn Soup 

-s a can of corn, a tablespoonful of 

grated onion, a bay leaf, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quart of milk and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper ina double boiler. Rub 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
three of flour; add to the hot mixture, stir 
constantly until the water boils in the out- 
side boiler; press through a colander, reheat, 
and serve with crofitons, 


Vegetable Puree 

at two ounces of suet in a saucepan. 

When hot add two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped carrots, a chopped turnip, half a pint 
of celery chopped in blocks, one good-sized 
onion, and half a teaspoonful of red pepper; 
stir over the fire until the vegetables are 
slightly browned; add a quarier of a cupful of 
rice and two quarts of cold water; bring 
slowly to boiling point and simmer gently 
for one hour. Press through a_ colander. 
Moisten three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in 
half a pint of milk; add this to the mixture; 
bring to boiling point; add a teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper; take from 
the fire, stir ina level tablespoonful of butter, 
and serve with crotitons. 


East Indian Curry Soup 

UT a rounding tablespoonful of butter ina 

saucepan; add a good-sized onion sliced, 
and cook slowly, without browning the but- 
ter; add a large sour apple pared, cored and 
sliced, a teaspoonful of thyme, a teaspoonful 
of curry powder, a sprig of parsley, a level 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Stir; add a quart of good 
chicken stock and two tablespoonfuls of 
rice. Cover and simmer gently for fifteen 
minutes, and then send to the table without 
straining. 


Ess Soup 

UT four tablespoonfuls of washed rice in 
a quart of good stock and simmer gently 
for twenty minutes. Press through a sieve, 
return to the kettle; add a saltspoonful of 
pepper and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat the volks of two eggs; add a little of 
the hot soup, and then turn the mixture into 
the kettle. Stir for a moment, do not boil, 
take from the fire, and serve with large 

squares of toasted bread. 


Rabbit Soup 

T IS a well-known fact that clear soup 

made from rabbit or Belgian hare, espe- 
cially the latter, has a greater amount of 
nourishment than clear soup made from beef 
and mutton. 

Skin, clean and singe a good-sized hare; 
cut off the hindlegs and shoulders, divide 
the remaining part into three pieces. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil in a saucepan; 
add an onion sliced. Cook slowly without 
browning. Cut the rabbit into pieces; roll 
each piece in flour, drop the pieces in the 
oil, shake until a golden brown, being care- 
ful not to brown the oil. Add a bay leaf, a 
saltspoonful of celery seed and two quarts 
of boiling water; bring to boiling point and 
skim; cover and simmer gently for an hour 
and a half; add a level teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. Take up the 
hare, remove the meat from the bones, cut 
it in blocks. Strain the soup, return it to 
the kettle; add the meat, a teaspoonful of 
kitchen bouquet and a teaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup. Put into a tureen two 
hard-boiled eggs, and helf a lemon cut in 
thin slices; pour the soup over this, and serve 
at once with crescent-shaped crofitons. 


Fifteen-Minute Soup 


prt a quart can of tomatoes, a slice of 
onion, a level teaspoonful of salt, a bay 
leaf, a blade of mace and a pint of water or 
stock in asaucepan; bring to boiling point, and 
add two level tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed 
with four tablespoonfuls of flour; stir con- 
stantly until boiling; press through a sieve, 
reheat, and serve with crofitons. 


Lentil Soup 
ENTIL soup has meat value. Wash the 
lentils, cover them with cold water, and 
soak over night; in the morning, drain. 
Add a quart of stock, a pint of water, a bay 
leaf, a sprig of thyme, a_ saltspoonful of 
pepper, a level teaspoonful of salt, and 
simmer for about two hours, until the lentils 
are tender. Press through a colander, then 
through a sieve, and return the purée to the 
kettle. Rub a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour together, add them to the soup, 
and stir until boiling. Add a small onion 
grated, bring to boiling point, and turn at 
once into the soup-tureen. Sprinkle over the 
soup a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and 
serve with croatons. 
To give variety moisten a tablespoonful of 
flour gradually in half a cupful of milk, and 
add it to the soup instead of the butter. 


German Brown Broth 

—e APE and cut into dice two carrots; pare 

and cut into the same shape one potato; 
slice an onion. Put four tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil in a saucepan; add the vegetables 
and shake until they are a golden brown. 
Take them out with a skimmer and put them 
ina kettle; add one quart of boiling water, a 
bay leaf, ateaspoonful of salt and a saltspoon- 
fulof pepper. Simmer gently fortwenty min- 
utes. Press through a purée-sieve; return to 
the kettle, and add a teaspoonful of kitchen 
bouquet. Pour into a hot tureen, and serve 
at once with a dozen cheese balls. 


Bisque of Rice 

ASH half a cupful of rice, throw it into 
a quart of boiling water and_ boil 
rapidly for ten minutes; drain. Put it ina 
double boiler with one quart of milk, half a 
cupful of finely chopped celery and a bay 
leaf; cover and cook slowly for thirty min- 
utes. While this is cooking cut a good-sized 
onion into slices, put it with two tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil or butter in a shallow 
frying-pan; cook slowly until the onion is 
tender, but not brown; add this to the mix- 
ture in the farina-boiler; press the whole 
through a colander, return to the double 
boiler: add hastily a tablespoonful of butter; 

strain through a fine sieve, and serve. 


Cream of Spinach 

UT the leaves from two quarts of spinach, 
wash them thoroughly and throwthem ina 
perfectly dry soup-kettle ; stand the kettle over 
the fire and stir constantly for fifteen minutes 
until the spinach is wilted and cooked. 
Drain, saving the water. Chop the spinach 
very fine, then press it through a purée-sieve; 
add it to the water and a small onion grated; 
put this with a quart of milk in a double 
boiler. Rub a rounding tablespoonful of 
butter and two of flour together, add them to 
the milk, stir until smooth; add a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, asaltspoonful of pepper, and 
if you have it half a teaspoonful of beef 
extract that has been dissolved in a little of 
the soup. Strain at once intoa tureen, and 

serve with crofitons or breadsticks. 


Puree of Chestnuts 

HELL and blanch a pint of chestnuts; 
cover them with a quart of boiling water; 
add a slice of onion, a little chopped celery, a 
bay leaf and half a teaspoonful of paprika, 
Boil gently forthirty minutes. Press through 
a colander, add a pint of chicken stock and a 
pint of milk. Allow this to come slowly to 
the boiling point. Rub together two round- 
ing tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour; 
stir this into the soup carefully until you have 
a perfectly smooth mixture. Add a level 
teaspoonful of salt. Strain through a fine 

sieve, reheat, and serve with crofitons. 


Peanut Soup 

UT a quart of milk ina double boiier; add 
half a pint of peanut butter, a small 
onion grated, half a cupful of finely chopped 
celery and a dash of white pepper; cover and 
cook slowly for twenty minutes. Moisten 
a level tablespoonful of cornstarch in a little 
cold milk; add to the hot soup, stir until 
smooth and thick. Strain into a hot tureen, 

add a teaspoonful of paprika, and serve. 


op 


NOTE — In the next the February) issue of The Journal 
Mrs. Rorer will give My Best Twenty Recipes for Cooking 
Fish.”’ 
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Brain Workers Should Drink 
HORLICK’s 
mALTED Mi Lk] 


It forms a delicious table beverage that is more health- 





ful than tea, coffee, or 


system Ss. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an extract 
of choice malted grain, partially predigested, and concentrated to 
Instantly prepared by stirring in hot or cold water. 
plete in itself and needs no further cooking or addition of milk. 


powder. 


In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. 
make a convenient, satisfying office luncheon. 


Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted Milk. 
Our product is imitated; ask for HORLICK’S. 
All Druggists Sell It. 


Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent free, | 


upon request. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Esrablished 1873 


34 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 


cocoa. 
digested, and invigorating to the nervous and digestive 
Helpful in dyspepsia and 


Taken hot upon retiring it induces restful sleep. 











Very nutritious, easily | 


impaired digestion. 
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25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 


Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


There’s more than one reason why you should insist on 
getting Fairy Soap at your grocer’s or druggist’s. Its purity 
is indicated by its whiteness; its refreshing odor makes it 
acceptable to the most delicate skin ; its copious lather, its 
convenient shape —‘ fits the hand — fit for any hanc 
and the dainty wrapping in separate cartons, complete a 
chain of reasons which justify our claims for supremacy. 


SEND US ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 


cents in stamps) and we will forward you a handsome 
collection of ‘10 Little Fairy” 
reproductions from photographs and will be admired and preserved by 
all lovers of children. Size 9% inches by 12% inches, FREE FROM ALL 
ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 103, Chicago 7 
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subjects. These pictures are artistic 

















200 Egg Incubator 
For $ J 2 -80 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in the world. 
This is a new one at a remarkably low price. It is an 
enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every 
fertile egg, and stand up to 
regular usage as well as 
the most costly. 
Write for free 
catalogue with 14 

colored views. 















GEO. H. STAHL 
Quincy, Ill, 





Hieroglyphics are an- 
cient. The world moves. | 


Be up to date. For neat, clean, intelligible 
writing, the Lambert Typewriter is the best 
for office and home use. 


Standard in everything. Price, $25.00. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 










1274 Broadway, New York | 
ONLY WURLITZER’S ¢ 
1 Oc — ~ U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 
POST- ciair2(2/¢]2 3 poe 
PAID Por Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin 


Learn without a teacher. Saves time and worry. Attach in a min- 
ute. State kind of instrument. Special Offer — Fingerboard and 
celebrated “* Howard" Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpaid, 
for 25c. Illustrated catalogs. with net prices on every known musical 
instrument, Sent Free if you state article wanted. Write to-day. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 118 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


bo NoT STAMMER 


Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. E. 
Church, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana- 
maker, ex-Postmaster-General, Plila., heartily 
endorse the Phila. Institute—THE PI1O- 
“| NEER STAMMERING SCHOOL. _Iillus- 
trated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 
STON, Pres't and Founder, who cured him- 
self after stammering 40 


pas. ee ee See 
Miller’s Ideal Incubator <= et 


The new common sense principle, 
practical experience, every day work 
hatcher. Sent anywhere, to anybody 


°*" 30 Days Free Trial 
Big poultry book free. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 52, Freeport, Ills. 


RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the best 
Incubators and Brooders in the 



















world. Each has special distinguishing 
features. Send 10c postage for Book No. 
19, just out, giving guaranty of money 
éack if incubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
Box B-67, Quincy, Illinois 


110 * 
Yards Fine Poultry. 


The Zero Smile 





This man says: “Let the blizzard bliz, 
I’m not afraid that I’ll be friz, 

For Quaker Oats brings to my phiz 
The Smile that won’t come off.’’ 








$10,000.00 in Prizes — See the New Issue of Cereta Coupons 
In Quaker Packages. 


‘¢Mum?”’ 


is not perfume — has no odor of its own but 
chemically neutralizes all odors of the body. 
Avoids discomfort in hot, crowded ball- 
rooms, theatres and other public places, as it 





takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25¢ by mail, postpaid, or at drug- and department- 
stores. 


MUM MANUPACTURING CO. 


ENNEN’ 


Philadelphia 





BORATED 
TALCUM 








and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.’ Delightful after shav- 
(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample free. on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
with full directions for making, material to be 
used, etc., for cents, or 25 patterns of first 
short clothes, with directions, etc., 25 cents. 
Will send an illustrated booklet on baby things 
and helps and hints to expectant mothers free 
with order. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell 8t., Petoskey, Mich. 


STEREOPTICONS 


and Moving Picture Machines. 
Write and we will tell you how to 
give entertainments that 


[ANTERNS [eee 


Catalogue 
FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


BUY LACE CURTAINS I 
Direct from Makers and Save i, 
Large Catalogue FREE. 200 Illustrations 
N.Y.CURTAIN MFG. CO.,396 Broadway, New York 


RUGS You OLD CARPETS 


Send us your old car- 

ts, we will make them 
into handsome, durable 
rugs ~—they are all the 
fashion. We prepey re- 
turn freight. Write 
tday for price list, fac- 
simile color picture of rugs and full particulars. 


Allen Rug Weaving Company, 239 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Get Mennen’s 
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Globe-Wernicke 
Slastic Bookcases 


A System of units _ 
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The above is but one of several interior views showing the variety of 
arrangement. to which the “Elastic” Bookcases are adapted. Other 
views, sent with catalog, show them in various artistic arrangements in 
library, parlor, den, hall, etc. The “Elastic” Bookcase is the original and 
only perfect sectional case made. The doors are non-binding, dust-proof, 
* operate on’ roller bearings, and positively cannot get out of order. The 
base units are furnished either with or without drawers. Made in a 
variety of woods and finishes and carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities—or direct from factory, freight paid. 


An Ideal Holiday or Anniversary Present 


She Globe“Wervicke Co., Cincinnati 


NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal Street 


CHICAGO — 224-228 Wabash Avenue 
LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct E. C. 














For 
the name 
of your dealer 
we will send you 
a set of the seven 
shades of Highland 











Highland Linen, 
which has been one of 
the most popular correspond- 






Linen. ence papers ever made, has that 
fabric finish which is both popular and 
pleasant. It is a very distinctive and distinguished paper, and it comes in all 


the fashionable shades and in all the popular sizes. 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


however, is only one of the many kinds of paper which have made famous 
Eaton-Hurlbut papers, THE PAPERS THAT APPEAL. 





























: EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY Pittsfield, Mass. 
Zen By 


RN pee on THERE IS NO 


GROCER 


PERFECT DESSERT | 
JELLY 


A\ STERN & SAALBERG - MFG'S. NEW YORK 
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| THE WOMAN 
WITH NO SERVANT 


By Maria Parloa 








EW YEAR’S resolutions are 
N now in order, and I want to 

ask the woman with no serv- 
ant to make one that, if faithfully 
observed, will be of great benefit to her. Let her 
resolve that when she begins to feel nervously tired 
she will lie down for ten or fifteen minutes upon a 
simple couch on which she can stretch full length. 
To get real rest she must exclude all thought of 
work from her mind. If possible she might have a 
restful picture where she could look at it. Or she 
could read some short, bright story or article. She 
might keep a book of short stories near her couch. 


Rust on Gas Stoves 


The oven and boiling-compartment of my gas 
stove rust. Can you tell me the cause and give me 
a remedy for this trouble ? M.A. B. 


Rust on the oven and boiler of a gas stove is 


| caused by the steam from the food, which condenses 
| on the metal as it cools. About once in ten days 


or two weeks rub the entire surface of the baking 
and broiling ovens with a cloth wet with kerosene. 
Do this at night, and by morning nearly all the 
odor will have disappeared. The heat will drive 
off what little remains. 


To Clean Stained Enameled Utensils 

Is there any way to remove the stains from 
enameled cooking utensils ? MARY. 

Yes, you can keep sour enameled ware almost as 
fresh and bright as new by the use of soda. Ifa 
saucepan becomes discolored or burned do not 
scrape with a knife or any hard substance which 
would scratch or break the enamel]. Fill the sauce- 
pan with water and place on the range. Adda 
tablespoonful of sal-soda for every quart of water. 
Let the saucepan remain on the back of the range 
nearly a day. The hot soda-water can be poured 
into the sink or it may be bottled for use again. 


Blood-Stain on a Carpet 

Can you tell me how to remove a blood-stain 
from a carpet ? TROUBLED. 

Wet laundry starch with cold water and spread 
the paste on the blood-stain. At the end of six 
hours brush off, and if any trace of the stain remains 
repeat the experiment. The starch should be like 
thick cream. 


Removing Ink-Stains 

Is there anything that will remove the stain made 
by some of the modern inks? I have tried oxalic 
acid, lemon, salt and lemon, milk, etc., but without 
success with some kinds of ink-stains. BLACK. 

Yes, there are chemicals that will remove stains 
made by nearly all kinds of writing-ink. I am 
rather reluctant to give this process because the 
average person is not careful to follow directions, 
and it is important in this case that the directions 
should be followed exactly. I have used the 
process successfully on paper, books, white goods, 
carpets, and on the green felt of my writing-desk. 
The chemicals are apt to change or remove the 
colors in colored cotton goods. Here is the rule: 
Dissolve four ounces of bicarbonate of soda in half 
a pint of boiling water; add an ounce of chloride of 
lime; stir until nearly all the lime is dissolved, 
then cover and let the liquid settle. Strain through 
cheesecloth into a bottle. This is Javelle water. 
Cork tight and keep in a box, as exposure to light 
is injurious to it. 

Get at a druggist’s two glass stirring-rods and 
four ounces of acetic acid. 

When you wish to remove an ink-stain put on 
the table a large plate, the glass stirring-rods, and 
a small quantity of each chemical in two separate 
bottles. Spread the stain on the plate; dip a glass 
rod in the acetic acid and rub the stain gently 
until moistened. Dip the other rod in the Javelle 
water and rub on the stain. Wait afew seconds 
and repeat the application of Javelle water if the 
stain does not disappear. When the ink is removed 
go over the spot with the rod wet with acetic acid. 
This is to neutralize the Javelle water. I should 
rinse wash goods in clear water. 

You can purchase the Javelle water at a drug- 
gist’s, or you can buy asmall ink-eradicating outfit. 
It is virtually what I have given here. 


Glue for Pasting Labels on Tin 

Can you give a recipe for a paste that will hold 
labels on tin? | i F 

I think you will find the following preparation 
satisfactory: Put into a bottle one ounce of 
Russian isinglass (broken in small bits) and two 
ounces of acetic acid; cork the bottle and place in 
a pan of warm water. In a few hours the glue will 
be ready to use; coat the cork with vaseline. 

Another satisfactory paste is made in this 
manner: Soak one ounce of glue for several hours 
in half a pint of cold water; place over boiling 
water to dissolve. Mix together until perfectly 
smooth half a pint of sifted flour and one pint of 
cold water. Gradually pour on this two pints of 

| boiling water, stirring all the time. Boil a few 

minutes, then aad the dissolved glue. Stir fre- 
quently while cooling. When cool press through 
coarse cheesecloth and adda few drops of oil of 
cloves. Bottle. 

When labels are to be pasted on tin or glass 

' spread a very thin layer of this paste on them. 


How to Get Rid of Chinch and Other Bugs 

Will you please tell me the best way to get rid of 
chinches? Fora year I have been in a house that 
is literally infested with them. I have used carbolic 
freely on beds, but of course I could not use it on 
handsome furniture. ANx1ous HOUSEKEEPER. 

Iam sorry for you, or for any one having like 
trouble. When insects locate in one place, or in 
one piece of furniture, it is bad enough, but when 
they infest every part of the house the problem of 
extermination is most difficult. ‘There are several 
methods by which you can rid the house of these 
pests. Tl easiest and cleanest would be naphtha, 
but there is great danger in employing it in large 
quantities, as you would be obliged to use it. If 
you decide upon naphtha do only one room ata 
time. Do the work in the morning that there may 
be several hours for all the naphtha vapor to escape. 
Have neither fire nor artificial light in the room. 
Fill a spring-bottom oiler with naphtha, which 
inject into every joint and crack. In bedrooms 
saturate the mattresses and pillows with the 
naphtha. Close the doors and leave the windows 
open all day. 

Oil of red cedar will kill all insects. Open all 
boxes, drawers, closets, etc.; wet little wads of 


.cotton batting with oil of red cedar and scatter 


about the room, being careful not to let them come 
in contact with clothing or furnishings, as the oil 
makes a bad stain. Close the room as tightly as 
possible to keep in the strong odor. If possible 
keep it closed for two days. If you cannot get the 
oil of red cedar use about four times as much of the 
common oil of cedar. It will take about three 
ounces of oil of red cedar for a large room. 

Sulphur fumes will kill the insects. Take all 
metals and colored fabrics from the room; paste 
strips of paper over the cracks of windows and 
doors; put an iron or tin pan in the middle of the 
room, and in it put water to the depth of three 
inches. Puta couple of bricks in the pan, and on 
these place an old iron pan in which you have put 
a bed of burning charcoal. Throw a few ounces 
of finely-broken sulphur on this and close the door. 
Do not open the room for twenty-four hours. 

All of these three methods are effective for carpet 
bugs and moths, as well as bedbugs. 


Dull Black Finish on Iron 

What is used on wrought and other iron to give a 
smooth, dull finish? I want particularly to know 
how to treat my wrought-iron lamp and fire-set ? 

GRACE B. 

Several manufacturers make what is called a flat, 
black enamel which can be used on iron. It is 
applied with a brush and dries in a few minutes. 
This enamel costs about fifty cents a pint; one- 
fourth of a pint would cost fifteen cents. 


Cleaning Leather Furniture 


Please tell me how to clean leather furniture. 

Dip a soft woolen cloth in boiling hot milk and 
wipe the leather with this, rubbing gently until all 
the dirt is removed. Wipe dry with a soft flannel. 
When the leather is clean go over the surface with 
a piece of flannel on which is spread a tiny bit of 
prepared wax, about as large as a pea for the surface 
of achair. The wax must be spread on the cloth 
as thin as possible. After the waxing go over the 
leather with a clean, soft flannel, rubbing briskly 
but not too hard. Here is the rule for preparing 
the wax: Put four ounces of beeswax, cut in 
small bits, in a bowl; place the bowl in a pan of 
hot water and on the back of the range. When the 
wax is quite soft take from the fire and beat into it 
half a cupful of turpentine and one tablespoonful 
of paraffine oil. It is now ready for use. If the 
wax should get cold before you are ready to use it 
put it in a pan of hot water for a few minutes. 


Who Shall be Served First ? 

Please tell me who should be served first at a 
dinner, the hostess or guests ? SOCIAL. 

As a general rule the service is in this order: 
The hostess is served first, next the lady at the 
right of the host, then the other ladies in rotation, 
and finally the gentlemen. However, this is not 
an iron-clad rule, for it often happens that the 
hostess does some of the serving, in which case, of 
course, it would not be convenient for her to be 
served first. At the family table it often happens 
that it is important that the men and children 
should be served first, that they may go to their 
work and to school. Conditions control these 
things, and you must decide what is best yourself. 


Does Soda Injure Silver ? 

A few years ago you gave a rule for cleaning 
silver by boiling it in a solution of sal-soda. I 
have wondered if the soda would injure the silver. 

CAREFUL. 


No, the process I gave does not injure the silver. 
The articles are boiled in the solution for only a 
few minutes — just long enough to remove the oxide 
from the surface. This process saves a great deal 
of time and gives beautiful results. 


os 


NOTE— Household questions will be answered on this 
page, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should inclose 
stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 
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MRS. RORER’S TABLE 
TALKS 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 
== What is Best this Month 


ODERN conveniences and rapid 
transportation make it almost 


impossible to know just what 


is really ‘* in season’’ —that is, fresh 
and in good condition, without preservation either 
by cold storage, antiseptics or freezing. In a large 
country like the United States, with its varied cli- 
mates, fresh vegetables and fruits seem to be with 
us the year round, and in good condition. In the 
large cities game and fish of all sorts at all seasons 
are served to those who are able to pay for them. 
Such things are not, however, in season. They 
have been preserved for months in cold storage, 
and 1 doubt if they are wholesome. A good rule is 
to eat only such foods as are seasonable and fresh 
in the locality in which you live. 

Cod, haddock, halibut, chicken halibut, striped 
bass, Columbia salmon, smelts, Nova Scotia her- 
ring, pickerel, red snapper, terrapin, turtle, scallops 
and oysters are seasonable and in good condition 
this month. Going to the far South, prawns, 
fresh mackerel and a few shad may be found. 

Capons, fowls, turkeys, geese and ducks are fine. 
Mutton and beef are at their best, and this is the 
only season for pork. Venison, bear, rabbits and 
hares are particularly good during the month of 
January. Belgian hares are best during December 
and January if they have been well fed on oats. 

Wild ducks, partridges, prairie chickens and 
wild geese are in fine condition and in season. The 
choice of wild ducks is first the canvasback, next 
the redhead, then the mallard, teal and widgeon. 

In almost all parts of the United States good, 
crisp turnips of both varieties, cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, carrots, salsify, spinach, beets, onions, 
leeks, endive, chicory, Jerusalem artichokes, and in 
some places green peppers, okra and tomatoes are 
in season. ‘The winter vegetables are by far greater 
in number than the summer ones, which makes it 
most convenient for those who live in country 
places and must have a liberal diet. Added to this 
list are white and sweet potatoes, macaroni, old 
peas, beans, lentils, winter squash and pumpkins, 
and hothouse mushrooms as a luxury. What more 
could one wish for a healthful, attractive table ? 

Fruits are not so numerous, but winter pears are 
still in good condition, apples in abundance and in 
many varieties, bananas of two kinds, always good 
if kept until ripe, and such dried fruits as figs, 


dates and raisins. 


Cranberries are in good condi- 
tion and are accessible to most people. 


It is well 


to remember that ducks, geese and turkeys are 
rather overfat, and should be served with an acid 
fruit. Barberries in the far North and cranberries 
in the middle United States fill this need. 


Food Adjuncts or Condiments 
T IS almost impossible to draw the line between 

food adjuncts, as they are called, and the anti- 
septic spices. There is scarcely a common food 
which does not contain one or more of essential 
principles, which if extracted would be appetizers, 
or antiseptics. For instance, onion, mustard, cab 
bage, all contain volatile oils, which give zest and 
flavor to the foods with which they are mixed, 
making them agreeable and stimulating. For this 
reason they are used as ‘* seasonings.” 

Many flavorings aid digestion by irritating the 
mucous lining of the digestive tract. To this class 
belong cayenne and mustard. Few persons can 
with comfort use mustard; in fact most salads are 
made noxious by its addition. Simple salads with- 
out high seasoning can be eaten by children, while 
those usually served would provoke indigestion. 

The food adjuncts may be divided into several 
classes. To the first group belong the alcoholic 
beverages — with which we are not here concerned. 
To the second belong tea, coffee, cocoa and maté, 
all of which have the power of saving the waste of 
tissue. They act like grease to the wagon wheels. 
They are really not true foods but food conservers. 
In another group we might place all the aromatic 
herbs, as thyme, dill, mint and marjoram. In 
another, garlic, onions and shallots; these stimu 
late digestion but do not prevent the waste of tissue. 


Mustard 

WE HAVE in common use two varieties of mus- 

tard, the white and black. The black is the 
seeds of the Brassica nigra, a common plant in 
most parts of Europe. It is cultivated extensively 
in Holland and Germany. These seeds are much 
smaller than the white seeds and contain a much 
stronger oil. The pungent essential oil is not pro- 
duced, however, until the seeds are moistened. 
This oil is highly irritating, and will produce a 
blister when placed on the skin. The secretions of 
the stomach seem to modify its action slightly when 
mixed with albuminous foods, but it is wise to use 
it most sparingly, if at all. 

The best mustard flour is made from a mixture 
of black and white seeds in equal proportions. 
‘The adulterations of our common mustards are not 
harmful as a rule, but when one pays a good price 
for mustard, ground stale crackers, stale bread, 
farina colored with turmeric and seasoned with 
capsicum are not to be recommended. 

White mustard, the seeds of the Brassica alba, 
does not contain a pungent oi]: for this reason these 
seeds are mixed with the stronger black seeds. Both 
are improved in flavor thereby and the flour from 
the mixed seeds is less irritating. 


Menus for the Month of January 


BREAKFASTS 
Chopped Dates in Hot 
Oatmeal, Cream 

sroiled Chicken 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee 





Baked Apples, Cream 
Corn Bread Coffee 





Barley Flakes, Cream 
Hamburg Steaks Toast 
Coffee 





Stewed Raisins 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
Minced Chicken on ‘Toast 
Coffee 





Broiled Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee 





Stewed Prunes 
Rice Muffins 
Broiled Chicken 
Coffee 





Baked Apples, Cream 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Broiled Sheep’s Liver 


Corn Bread Coffee 
eds 
LUNCHEONS 
Bouillon 


Broiled Chops, 
Parsley Sauce 


Potato Balls Spinach 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 

ottee 





Cream of Dried Pea Soup 
Cold Roast Beef, Aspic 
Chicory Salad 
Bread Butter 
Cocoa 





Bean Croquettes 
Stewed Celery 
Brown Bread Butter 
Stewed Prunes 


Cream of Peanut Soup 


Creamed Dried Beef 


Milk Biscuits 
Cup Custards 





Bouillon 
Fried Smelts, 
Sauce Tartar 
Potato Balls 
Endive Salad 
NeufchAtel Cheese 
Wafers Coffee 





Chicken Broth 
Creamed Left-over 
Chicken 
Rice Scotch Scones 
Prune Soufflé 





Lentil Soufflé 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Tea 





Codfish Balls 
Hot Brown Bread 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 
DINNERS 
3rown Soup 
Beef Stew, Dumplings 
Stewed Carrots 
Cold Slaw 
Apple Tapioca 





Soup a la Reine 


Broiled Steak, 
Brown Sauce 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Spinach Celery Salad 
Wafers 


Cheese Apple Tapioca 





Black Bean Soup 
Boiled Shoulder of Mut- 
ton, Cream Sauce 

Boiled Rice 
Stewed Turnips 
Chicory Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Pumpkin Custard 


Cream of Turnip Soup SUPPERS 
(Mutton Broth) , 
Co asted B Aspk 
Roasted Duck, ' Ad Roasted Beet. aay 
Toast Tea 


Walnut Stuffing 
Macaroni Spinach 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 





Creamed Potatoes 
Omelet 
Cocoa, Whipped Cream 
Wafers 





Giblet Soup 


Roasted Beef, 
Brown Sauce 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Cabbage 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Whipped Cream with 
Lady-Fingers 





Chicken Croquettes, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Bread and Butter 

Sandwiches 
Stewed Prunes 
Ginger Wafers 





M utton Timbale 
with Rice 
Corn Bread Tea 





Soup Crécy 
Boiled Cod, 

Sauce Hollandaise 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Parsnips Chicory Salad 
Wafers Cheese 

offee Scalloped Oysters 
Brown Bread Coffee 





Minced Beef on Toast 
Celery Tea 
saked Apples, Cream 








Clear Soup with Sago 
Roasted Turkey, obs 
Giblet Sauce 1’ CHAFING-DISH 


Cranberry Jelly ; d Chick ; 
eles : Creamed Chicken with 
Rice Croquettes Sieshenoun 


Creamed Onions Milk Rolls 
Cabbage and Celery Salad Chicory Salad 
Wafers Cheese Coffee 
Suet Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee 





Venison Steak, 

Currant Jelly Sauce 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Chicory Salad 
Baked Apples, Cream 





Cream of Celery Soup 
Roasted Goose, 
Hominy Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 
Cold Slaw _ Sliced Beets 
Celery Salad 





Clam Bouillon 
Duck a la Newburg 





Crackers Cheese s 
Coffee Jelly, Cream Rolls : Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Toasted Crackers 

Camembert 
Coffee 


Oyster Soup 
Broiled Thick 
Slice Halibut, 
Sauce Bearnaise 
Potato Balls 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 





Plain Bouillon with 
Whipped Cream 
Mutton, Venison Style 
Brown Bread 
Waldorf Salad 
Thin Wafers Coffee 


Butter 











In New York City, once 
so Dutch, 

Now Hans and Lena won- 
der much; 

They tote VanCamp’s 
good Pork and Beans 

To free the cooks and 
household queens. 

You here behold them 
view with awe 

The largest flat-iron e’er 
they saw. 


Almost nobody, now-a- 
days, troubles to pre- 
pare pork and beans, 
since VanCamp’s are 
so much better, nutri- 
tious and healthful, 
without the bother— 
and the cost is in 
pennies - 
A 
gn 


VanCamp 
Packing 
Company 











Indianapolis, Ind. 
—_ 








CRYSTAL’ 
Domino ! 


” HAVEMEYERS & ELDER 
on 


JAR: 


or® 
ver wane STE 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR”? is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It 
is packed at the refinery and opened in the household;— there is no intermediate handling. Hence, 
no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration, Every piece alike — and every piece sparkles like a cluster 


of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 


in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. 
the sealed package bears the design of a “ Domino” Mask, “ Domino” Stones, the name of “ Crystal 
You will be pleased the moment you open a box. 


Domino,” as well as the names of the manufacturers. 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant 
When buying this sugar remember that 


You will be better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by all first-class 
Grocers, «nd is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 











Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


appears in small as 
wellaslargepieces, 
eachonerich, hand- 
some and _ rare, 
and all suited for 


Christmas 
Presents 


No piece without this trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. The best dealers 


everywhere sell Hawkes Cut Glass. 


HAWKES 


Be sure and look for the trade-mark. 











Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1904 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
MAILED FREE TO ALL (x7 eiceint new book of m8 pance, 


with hundreds of illustrations and 
six superb colored plates. It is now brighter and betterthan ever before. Many new 
features for 1904, including valuable RARE NOVELTIES which cannot be had 
elsewhere. WRITE TO-DAY! A postal card will secure a copy by first mail — pro- 
vided you intend to purchase seeds — otherwise the price is 10c., which is less than 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





cost to us. 
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How Rose Valente 
Achieved Success 


An Interesting Story of How 
a Young Woman Started in 
Business — A Chance for 
Others to do so, too. 


A young lady of Medina, New York, has recently had 
an experience which has made her envied by all her 
friends. She is Miss Rose Valente, of 142 Center 
Street. When asked for the facts, she modestly re- 
fused to discuss the matter, and simply showed the 
following letter, which she wrote to Professor Shoe- 
maker, and which fully explains her story: 

‘Il write you this letter as a statement of my success 
after taking your instruction in bookkeeping and to 





MISS ROSE VALENTE 


inform you how pleased I am with the position you 
secured for me. 

“When I first wrote to you, I had no idea that 
bookkeeping could be learned so thoroughly and so 
easily by correspondence. My friends laughed at the 
idea, and I had always thought it necessary to attend 
a business college to learn bookkeeping, but such is 
positively not the case. I ‘devoted from one half hour 
to an hour to the study each evening, and in three 
weeks’ time | had a much better knowledge of book- 
keeping than the average student who attends a busi- 
ness college during the same period. I know this to 
be true because I questioned a young man who was 
taking a course in a first-class business college, and 
he did not begin to have the practical information | had. 

“As soon as I finished the course, I accepted a 
position that you secured for me. I went to work with 
a great deal of nervousness. After the first day 
this passed away, because | quickly found out that the 
practical hints which you taught me enabled me to take 
hold at once, and by the second week | had charge of 
a set of books which would stagger many experienced 
bookkeepers. The fact that my employer has raised my 
salary twice within the past three months is the best 
proof that my work has been satisfactory. 1 advise 
any one who anticipates taking a course in bookkeep- 
ing to take your course. It would be impossible for 
any one to attend a business college and get the same 
attention that you give your students. I have learned 
that if one attends business college he is filled full of 
a lot of fancy theories that amount to nothing when 
he begins practical work. Your course covers the en- 
tire field. When! accepted this position, I seemed 
to have just exactly the knowledge | required. 

“The advantage in taking a course by corre- 
spondence is that when you wish to refer to it you 
always have it handy, while in taking a personal course 
you must depend upon memory. During the first few 


days I was compelled to refer to the course. After | 
did this a few times I had no trouble. 
““T enclose an express money-order to pay my 


tuition. Your offer is certainly a fair one. I should like 


to know the business college that will allow its students | 


to pay their tuition after the college places them in a 
position. They do not do this. 

““You must pardon me if I appear too enthusiastic, but 
several of my friends treated this matter as a joke 
when I decided to take it up, and the joke is now on 
them. Had I gone to a business college, I would not 
be through yet, and would have spent a great deal. As 
it now stands, I have a nice position, and did not have to 
pay a cent for instruction until you placed me in a 
position. 

‘* Again thanking you for what you have done for me, 
I am very gratefully yours, 


“Rose R. VALENTE.”’ 


Our free book, ‘‘How to Succeed in Business,”’ 
started Miss Valente on the road to success. It 
tells you how you can learn bookkeeping without 
having any tuition to pay until after we place you 
in a position ; the only preliminary cost to you is 
for papers, supplies, etc., which issmall. It tells 
you about the most wonderful system of account- 
ing ever discovered. It contains information that, 
more than anything else, will help you succeed 
in life. 

We have a number of these books that will be 
sent absolutely free to ambitious persons who sin- 
cerely desire to better their position and add to 
their income. Send us your name and address on 
&@ postal-card to-day, and receive the book by 
return post. Address 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
128A Schools Building, Rochester, N. Y. 












THE GIRLS’ 
CLUB 


WITH ONE IDEA: TO MAKE MONEY 


A Happy New Year 


UDGING from the letters 
J which have come to me nearly 
all of the money earned dur- 
ing November and December by 
members of our Club has been 
spent for Christmas presents. All 
over the country the members have 
been working to make other peo- 
ple happy. Therefore, when I 
wish you all ‘‘A Happy New Year’’ I know 
the wish is coming true, for happiness is about 
the only thing which can be given away and 
kept at the same time. 

I think it is time that we became acquainted with 
each other, and since we are too scattered for per- 
sonal introductions perhaps the best way to accom- 
plish this is to talk a little about ourselves. 

First — who we are: College girls, school girls ; 
city girls, country girls; business girls, home girls; 
teachers, musicians, an optician, dressmakers, and 
girls who earn their living in many other ways — 
and last, but not least, the married members. So 










| many of the latter have asked for admission that I 


could not refuse them. Why should we, anyway? 
No member would want to be excluded if she should 
marry, so the married members are welcome. 


Second — where we live: In the four corners of 
the United States— Maine, Washington, Florida, 
California—and every State and Territory in 
between. Besides, there are lots of us in Canada, 
and even in Costa Rica and South America. 


Third —some of the things we are working for: 
To buy a home,to make needed improvements on 
a home, voice culture, a business education, an 
art education, a trip to New York, a trip to 
Washington, a trip to Europe, *‘ not only for pins, 
but for necessities,’’ ‘‘to bring college a little 
nearer,’’ incidental expenses in college, Christmas 
presents, a winter trip for an invalid mother, a trip 
to the St. Louis Exposition, a trousseau, and so 
many other things that I haven’t room enough in 
our column to mention them. 


Fourth — who may join: Every girl, in any place. 
You need not be a subscriber. If you read THE 
JOURNAL (no matter where you get it) you may join 
and welcome. There is only one qualification nec- 
essary — a desire to make money. 


Fifth — what it costs to be a member: Only a 
letter or postal-card asking to be enrolled. You 
will then receive all the information you need and 
all the help I can give you in your work. 


One enthusiastic girl wrote me, ‘‘I hope The 
Girls’ Club will be the largest club in the world! ”’ 
It looks now as if her hopes would be realized. 
What do you think of more than five hundred appli- 
cations in one day? I don’t believe there is another 
girl in the United States who receives as many let- 
ters as I do. 

Sometimes a girl says, ‘* Please don’t publish my 
name.” Of course not. THE JOURNAL never 
publishes names—and if it did ** Our Column” 
wouldn’t hold the names of the girls who have 
joined our Club. There are nearly 10,000 of them. 


In October I told you about ** The Virginian’’ 
and ‘‘ Captain Macklin,’’ and in November about 
‘*The Blue Flower’’ and ‘** Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son.” It is amazing how 
many girls have secured these books, but there are 
lots more books where these came from. This 
month I have added two more books to the list — 
** The Fortunés of Oliver Horn,’’ the best work of 
that delightful story-teller, F. Hopkinson Smith; 
and *f Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” a fas- 
cinating tale by Charles Major. All these are for 
the members of our Club. Write me about them. 


In October I also told you about the large sum of 
money — $50,000 — which THE JOURNAL proposes 
to give away, and that the members of The Girls’ 
Club might have a share in it. I am sorry that the 
652 people who shared in the distribution of the 
$10,000 offered in October and November did not 
all belong to our Club, but, of course, that was too 
much to expect. We can’t publish names in our 
column, because, you know, more than four million 
people read THE JOURNAL, and some folks wouldn’t 
like so much publicity, but if you want to know who 
the fortunate 652 are I will send you their names if 
you will ask me for them. 


Of course, everybody wishes her name was on the 
list, but there is another chance. $5000 was offered 


| for December and now $5000 more is ready for 


| January. 


| 


| the members of The Girls’ Club. 


The ancient Greeks said that Oppor- 
tunity, that eccentric old gentleman, wearing a 
forelock, providentially placed there for the special 
purpose of being grasped, never called a second 
time, but evidently he has grown gallant since those 
long-ago days, for he is here again, at the service of 
Maybe he has 


| been calling upon our friend Santa Claus, and has 


caught the Christmas spirit. Anyway, I know 
what he has for any girl who wants to join the 


| thousands who now make money through our Club. 


I will tell you if you want to know. 
When you write be sure to address 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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IDEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 





From Stock Collars 


$70 for First Orders. I fol- 
lowed the description of pretty 
neckwear given in one of the 
numbers of THE LApIEs’ HoME 
JouRNAL. After a few trials I 
was able to do some very satisfac- 
tory work, and I was persuaded by 
friends to offer it for sale. The 
first half-dozen collars submitted | 
to a large store were bought and later six more | 
were accepted and another dozen ordered. I 
began to design my own patterns which gave 
my work an individuality and enabled me to com- 
mand better prices. Inside of a month I made 
#45, in another month $25, and later the firm 
asked me to give them all of my work. Each article 
is neatly and daintily made and of the finest 
material obtainable. I deal directly with the head 
of this particular department. Maryland. 











From $2 to $3 Daily Income. Having an inva- 
lid relative to wait upon in addition to other 





household duties I found it impossible to leave 
home. But 1 needed money, and as I was looking | 
through the stores one day I was attracted by acase | 
of stock collars. Without hesitating I asked the 

clerk in charge of the department if she ever had | 
customers for collars to be made of materials like | 
their suits ; and would she kindly send me a few | 
trial orders. She did so, and that is the way 1 | 

started my collar business. One customer told 
another, and my work seemed to please. I was able | 
to originate some designs by combining ideas from | 
fashion plates with my own. Then, too, I kept | 
some samples on hand which were easily disposed | 
of at good prices. The first week I cleared $3. 

Now that I am better known I can make $2 and $3 

each day that I devote to the work. Ohio. 
Invested $22.15; Profit $190.10. We wanted | 
our summer at the seaside as usual, but this year our 
income was not equal to the demands upon it and so 
the money had to come from another source. With- 
out neglecting my family or my home duties, which 
as a minister’s wife were many, I determined to 
find the time to make some collars and cuffs to | 


| 
| 





sell. The first set was made for my sister and our | 
‘* Fresh-Air Fund” was started. Then I borrowed 
some stocks from friends for patterns, while other 
ideas were gathered from the shops. After working 
steadily for two months I was ready for a ‘“‘ sale’’ 
at Eastertime. I had seventy-five stocks of all 
kinds — and sold them for about one-third less than 
the prices asked in the shops. On the day of the | 
sale I added $65 to my fund, and had taken patie | 
orders to keep me busy for many weeks. My great- 
est success was in filling orders, for every stock was | 
then carefully fitted and many of them made to 
match shirtwaists or suits. With the beginning of | 
summer I refused further orders. I had earned 
$212.25 and spent only $22.15 for materials. We | 
had our summer at the seashore—three long, 
blissful months. Connecticut. | 
[The above was awarded the Sixth Prize.] | 
$40.95 Profit. Having recently come face to 
face with the problem of making money I solved it 
this way. Fortunately I live in a college town and 
I know how readily college girls adopt a pleasing 
fad. So I made some stock collars of popular 
design, some of linen with cuffs to match, others of 
piqué, silk or herringbone. I took my samples toa 
friend in the college, who kindly displayed them to 
the scholars, and so my trade was started. The 
orders that followed proved that my reputation as a 
stock-maker was established, as I received $46.95 
from the various sales. The materials cost $6, and 
I am sure of more pin-money from this source. 
Missouri. 


$372.37 in Nine Months. I make both cotton | 
and silk stocks and dispose of them through a 
Woman’s Exchange. My daughter, who was a 
contributor to the Decorative Art Department of 
the Exchange, happened one day to wear a stock 
of her own make which was very much admired, | 
and she was asked to make some forsale. She sent | 
in half a dozen, and later she made and sold sixty 
stocks, then other duties claimed her attention. 
Then the idea occurred to me to take up the work, 
and I began by making twenty stocks. The 
demand increased steadily. During the summer 
washable stocks and collars were made, and in the 
fall and winter silk ones. My daughter assists me 
in designing original styles. In nine months I 
made and sold $452.72 worth of stocks. This 
amount is less the ten per cent. commission charged 
by the Exchange. Total expense for materials 
$80.35, leaving a profit of $372.37. Michigan. 


$17.50 Profit. I wanted a fur boa and I earned 
the money for it by making collar tops. I bought 
$2.50 worth of linen and working thread, and copied | 
some of the designs I had seen in THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL. After a few collars were finished, 
some embroidered and some hemstitched, I fastened | 
them neatly on a card and was fortunate in being 
able to place them on sale in the window of the 
shop where I had purchased my materials. On the 
bottom of the card I announced that I would also 
take orders for monogram collars, of which I dis- 
played samples. The monograms were worked in 
the corners of the collar in small letters. I sold 
forty collars at fifty cents apiece. Deducting $2.<:0 
for materials left a profit of $17.50, with which I 
bought my boa, and I am still making collar tops. 
Lllinois. 








Club Order 
Plan 


FOR SECURING HIGHEST QUALITY 


Soaps and Premiums 


Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


FROM FACTORY TO HOME 
Saves One-Half Usual Cost 


Wi W. t Ladi everywhere to send us their names 
e an es and addresses and receive from us 
full particulars about our popular new plan for organizing 

ies’ Clubs. No rules, by-laws or dues; simply an in- 
formal association of ladies who want to use only the purest 
and best Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts, 
Baking Powder, etc., in their homes, and are willing to get 
them t from the Sen at prices that save the 
large profits made by the jobber and retailer, and secure 
useful and beautiful Premiums Free. 

Write to-day for full particulars of this plan. It is the 
SAVING WAY to furnish your home with handsome furni- 
ture, carpets, rugs, curtains, etc. No purer or better soaps, 
etc., than we make. Goods and premiums sent on thirty 
days’ Free Trial. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MIRROR 


is one of our many handsome premiums. The glass is a 
French Bevelled Plate 18 x 40 inches. Frame is a Floren- 
tine pattern in gold, ornamented in heavy relief with cut-out 
openings. Can be used asa Pier Glass, or, by turning around, 
as a Mantel Mirror. 

This is only one of the great variety shown in 
our free Catalogues. Write for them to-da ay. also 
for our “Style Book” of Millinery, Kurs, Waists, 

Skirts, Coats, Shoes, etc. Ask about our CLU B 
ORDER PLAN. Address 


Crofts & Reed 40 tsiit‘hve. Chicago 
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WATERPROOF 


The whole outfit, including the wall 


It is covered with SANITAS, the New Washable 
Wall Covering. Sanitas is applied to the wall 
like ordinary paper, it can be washed at any time 
with soap and water. The handsome prints and 
tile effects, plain, varnished and glazed, with oil 
colors, makes it an appropriate covering for 
kitchens, pantries and bathrooms. No woman 
should select wall coverings without first asking 
her department store, retail dry goods, or oil cloth 
dealer to show her samples of SANITAS. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

tell you where and how to obtain the goods. 
STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH sa oe Y 

320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


— WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet “ Nurses Hints to Mothers,"’ 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,006 young mothers and guarantee 
~~” entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs. Cc. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Infant’s Outfit ,icc-s $5.69 


Everything for the complete Bak of Children 
up to12 years. Send 4c. for illustrateti catalogue 
and “ Hints to Mothers." 


Nye & Herring, 635 Madison St., Chicago, Tl. = 
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BUILD WISELY! 


The proper and best use of your building funds is at stake! We 
can save you Money! A Bir le One of Mr. Keith's designs has 
been erected over 700 times. 1000 PLANS TO SELECT FROM! 









as built in Trenton, N. J 
Cost, Complete, $2950. 











Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs. $1. 00);138 Cstg. nese te 2000,$1.00 
110 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00/ 156 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 60c|143 “ 
40 D’b’] Houses, Flats, &c »1.00 — & 
63 Cottages jess than 9800, 50c/142 “ ‘ 

Costing $800 to $1200, 50c|} 17 Mode! Schoolhouses, 1.00 
128 ‘* $1200to$1600, $1. 00| 31 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


Plan for your 
Bungalow or new 
home NOW! Free 
samples if you 
name cost. 

Get your ideas 
together! 

“ KEITH'S" is 
full of suggestions 
and up-to-date 
plans. 

Every issue in- 
valuable. A dime 
will prove it! 


KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Homme. on new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples in the U. S. $1.00 yr. News-stands. 


THE KEITH CO. (£s¢. '89),101 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 























A glossy 
leather that will 

not crack; that water 
will not harden; that will 
not burn the feet! Wolff’s 
Ideal Leather. Identified in all 
shoes by this label— 


THIS SHOE R MADE OF 






















LEATHER 


None genuine without it, Made in 
kid, calf, goat, colt, or cow hide. 


Write for book 
*‘How to Buy Shoes’’ 


Wolff Process 
Leather Co., 
Philadelphia. 














Shade of Great-Grandfather 
“ That old plate of 

mine looks like it did 

on the day I bought 
it—100 years apo" 


THEY HAVE ALWAYS USED 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 
“SILICON” 30 CLIFF ST. NEW YORK 





At grocers 


= 15 cents 
(stamps). 


and druggists. 
Trial quantity for the asking 


Folding Table $2.55~ 


This is one of the most useful and convenient pieces of fur- 
niture that can be putin a home. Just the thing for games, 
sewing, cutting, drawing, writing—or for serving refresh- 
ments, or the sick room. Easily folds up out of the way; 
strongly built, firm and durable. 

Made in golden oak—wood top, turned legs—§2.55; in 
Flemish oak, with square 
edge legs—$2.55; golden 
oak — green felt top, 
nickel corners—$2.90; 
same with leather finish 

top—$3.25. 

Weship it on approval. 
If it is not positively the 
best table sold for $5.00 
or less it can be returned 
at our expense and 
money refunded. 


If your furniture dealer 
does not have Belding- 
Hall Club Tables we will 
ship to you direct by 
, and prepay charges east of the Mississippi river and 
north of Tennessee. If sent C. O. D. add 25 cents. 
Special prices to clubs. Send for our free booklet— 
= Tables that Fold '’—colored illustrations. 


BELDING HALL MFG. CO., BELDING, MICH. 


os , 196-198 Monroe Street ee 












New York Office, 213 Canal Street 
largest Makers of Refrigerators in the World 





THE YOUNG MOTHER’S 
CALENDAR 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ 


Hosfpita/, 


New York City 





Why Four Babies Could Not Sleep 







The First Baby 
HE mother of Baby S , aged 
three months, wishes to consult 
the doctor because her baby 
sleeps very little at night, takes only 
short naps during the day, and also vomits quite 
frequently. On examining the baby she is found 
to be quite well nourished. She weighs thirteen 
pounds, but her flesh is very soft, her muscles flabby, 
and she is pale and heavy-eyed and also fretful. 
She falls asleep for five or ten minutes at a time 
and almost always wakens up crying. 





The Mother's Story. On questioning the mother 
it is found that the child has never been breast-fed, 
but has taken condensed milk ever since her birth. 
When asked how strong the food is made, how 
often the child is fed, and how much is given at 
each feeding, the mother replies: ‘‘ Oh! I gen- 


| erally take a tablespoonful of condensed milk to a 


cupful of water and give her a bottle whenever she 
seems to want it; but she cries just the same and I 
never get over an hour’s unbroken rest at night. 
I am about worn out.’’ 


What the Trouble Is. This is all wrong. No 
wonder the poor baby cries and cannot sleep; her 
little stomach is being overworked and never has 
time to rest either night or day. Sometimes the 
stomach rebels and tries to get a_little rest itself by 
throwing off some of the food, 


but very soon 


! another bottle is given and the baby is as uncom- 


fortable as ever. Although she looks quite fat, on 
taking hold of her little arm the flesh is found flabby 
and soft instead of firm. As the mother cannot 
nurse her child I will order modified milk, giving 
the baby four ounces every three hours from seven 
A.M. toten P.M., then at three A. M. only during the 
rest of the night. Her food for twenty-four hours 
should be made upeach morning, the formula being 
six ounces of cream skimmed from the top of a 
quart bottle of fresh milk, six ounces of milk poured 
off, twelve ounces of water and twelve of barley 
gruel, eight teaspoonfuls of milk sugar, a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda and a pinch of salt. Four 
ounces of this should be poured into each of seven 
clean bottles, which are then corked with cotton 
and the food pasteurized either in a pasteurizer or 
by standing the bottles in a pot ot cold water which 
is rapidly brought to the boiling point. The pot is 
then removed from the fire and the bottles allowed 
to stand in it for h.If an hour, when they should be 
taken out and rapidly cooled by allowing water to 
run over them; they must then be kept on ice until 
feeding-time, when the food is warmed by standing 
the bottle in hot water. 


The Result. At first the baby will no doubt cry 
a little when she finds that she cannot have a bottle 
every time she wakens, but after a day or two of 
regular feeding the mother will find that the baby 
will sleep quietly and wake up almost on the stroke 
of the clock when the regular mealtime comes. As 
her stomach is not having too much work to do the 
baby will be comfortable and allow her mother to 
obtain her much-needed rest. 


The Case of the Second Baby 


Ts baby, six months old, is brought to the 
doctor because he does not sleep at night and 
cries a great deal during the daytime. He is a 
rather thin, poorly nourished baby. 


The Mother's Story. His mother says that he is 
losing weight and seems ravenously hungry all the 
time. She has always nursed the child herself, but 
he doesn’t seem satisfied and sucks his finger the 
greater part of the time. His cry is surely the cry 
of hunger; it is a continuous, fretful cry. 


What the Trouble Is. The trouble here is easily 
determined —the mother has not enough milk to 
satisfy her child. To prove it the child is weighed 
just before he is nursed — he weighs just thirteen 
pounds. Now let him nurse for twenty minutes 
and then weigh him again. He has. gained just 
two ounces and a half, which shows he has taken 
two ounces and a half of milk only, whereas he 
should have taken five and one-half or six ounces; 
the mother has no more to give him and he is taken 
away from the breast still very hungry. It is not 
wise to stop the nursing all at once, so the mother 
must drink plenty of milk and gruel herself, and in 
addition to nursing the baby give him a bottle- 
feeding every other time. As he grows older the 
number of bottle-feedings may be increased and the 
breast-feedings decreased. 


What to Give this Baby. A formula consisting 
of three ounces of cream, four ounces and a half of 
milk, twelve ounces of barley gruel, three teaspoon- 
fuls of milk sugar, a pinch of salt and bicarbonate 
of soda. This should be pasteurized, five and one- 
half to six ounces being put into each of three 
bottles, for he shculd have six meals altogether in 
twenty-four hours, three of which are bottle-meals. 
He should be fed at seven and ten A. M., one, four, 
seven and ten P. M., and given nothing in between. 
If he seems exceedingly hungry after his breast- 


| feeding he may have three ounces of barley water 


directly after he has finished nursing, but if the 
mother drinks plenty of milk and gruels made of 
oatmeal or cornmeal she may have a little more 
milk to give her baby. 


The Case of the Third Baby 


HIS baby, aged ten months, is another poor 
sleeper, and is fretful during the day. 


The Mother's Story. She says that he has never 
slept right through the night. When first put to 
bed he will sleep for three or four hours, then 
waken up and stay awake for a long time. During 
the remainder of the night he takes short naps 
only and the next day is tired out. The mother 
nurses this baby regularly every three hours and a 
half up to ten p. M. and he is gaining properly in 
weight, so the blame cannot be laid to his food. 


Where the Trouble Is. The baby looks very 
warm and seems uncomfortable. He has on these 
clothes: first a white woolen dress, then a thick 
flannel waist, a white skirt made on a waist, a flan- 
nel skirt on a flannel waist, the heaviest weight 
woolen shirt, several yards of flannel wrapped 
round and round his abdomen, a diaper, woolen 
stockings and kid shoes. He has on far too much 
clothing. His mother says that he sleeps in the 
same band, shirt and stockings at night, and in addi- 
tion she puts on a long flannel skirt and flannel 
nightdress. The baby sleeps in the same room with 
his parents, the window is entirely closed at night, 
and the heat left turned on; the gas is also left burn- 
ing half-volume. The mother says she tries to keep 
the room at 75° to 80° Fahrenheit ‘* so baby will not 
catch cold.’’ Poor baby! he cannot sleep because he 
is half smothered. When he first goes to bed he is 
very tired and sleepy, so he goes to sleep fora while; 
but when his parents retire and the air becomes less 
and less fresh he very naturally wakes up. 


What to Do for this Baby. The proper treatment 
for this baby is as follows: At bedtime he should 
have all the clothing he has worn during the day 
removed and his entire body sponged with warm 
water, then a ribbed knit band with shoulder-straps, 
a medium-weight woolen shirt (during the winter), 
a diaper, and a flannel nightdress should be put on. 
He should be covered with a sheet and pair of crib 
blankets, with an afghan handy in case the night 
should be very cold. Unless the weather is below 
20° Fahrenheit the window should be left open 
from the top four or five inches, the heat turned off 
or nearlyso, the gas put out, and the temperature of 
the room kept as nearly as possible at 55° to 60°. 
In very bitter weather a window-board may be used 
instead of leaving the window open, or a window in 
the adjoining room may be opened. 

During the day the baby should have a fresh 
band, shirt and diaper, a Hannel skirt made on a 
flannel waist in winter, cotton in summer, a white 
skirt on a thin white waist, woolen stockings and 
kid shoes, a white cotton dress of some kind, and 
on very cold days a cashmere or a light flannel 
sacque may be added. 


The Case of the Fourth Baby 


HIS bright baby of twenty-two months does not 
look as if he needed a doctor’s treatment. 


The Mother's Story. His poor mother seems 
about worn out, and says she thinks her baby must 
be ill because she has so much trouble in getting 
him to go to sleep at night. 
very wide awake when his father comes home at 
six o’clock every evening, and that for a full hour 
the father and the baby have a romp; the baby is 
carried about on his father’s shoulder and tossed 
into the air until he screams with excitement. 


She says that he is | 


After | 


an hour or more of this sort of play the mother un- | 


dresses the baby and tries to get him to sleep; she 
rocks, she sings, she coaxes and then scolds, but 
baby’s eyes are still wide open. He is at first 
good-natured, but before long he begins to whine 
and cry, and finally screams until he falls asleep 
simply from exhaustion. 


Where the Trouble Is. The cause of all this 
trouble is plainly seen: the child is overexcited at 
just the time that he should be kept most quiet. 


What to Do. It is only natural that the father 
should want to enjoy his baby when he comes home 
at night, but there are plenty of quiet plays that 
will not excite the child. A real romp may be in- 
dulged in for a short time just after the morning 
nap, but not in the evening. When the proper time 
comes for bed the baby should have his warm bath, 
be put in his own crib and left alone to go to sleep. 
He will probably rebel for the first night or two, 
but if the mother is firm he will very soon settle 
down and go to sleep by himself. 


ROM these four cases we see that to securea 

good night’s sleep a baby must be fed properly, 

clothed properly, have pure fresh air, good training, 
and no excitement before bedtime. 


eS 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge will angwer any questions by 
mail provided addressed stamped envelopes are inclosed. 
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Any One 


of the Above 
Premiums 


and this assortment 
of Goods all for $10. 


COMBINATION No, 7. 


Each. 
50 cakes Walker’s Soap, Rooster 
Brand . 5c. $2.50 
10 “ White Floating Castile 
Soap. . - 10c. 1.00 
1 “ Refined Pine Tar Soap . AS 
1 carton, 3 cakes, Oatmeal Soap 25c. .23 
1 3 “Magnolia Soap 40c. 40 
10 packages Ammoniated Borax 
Soap Powder . . 10c. 1.00 
10 - Common _ Sense 
Scouring Powder 10c. 1.00 
1 carton Perfection Bag Blue. . 5c. 05 
lcan Baking Powder . . Se. 25 
1 “ Old Gov't Java Coffee, 3 
pounds . . $1.00 1.00 
1 “ Formosa Oolong Tea, 1 
pound . + 80c. -80 
: bottle Extract Vanilla. |. . 28¢. 25 
Lemon . 25c. 25 
i package Sachet Powder, Violet 10c. 10 
1 tablet Cream Shaving Soap. . 10c. -10 
1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder 15c. 15 
1 can Borated and Perfumed 
Talcum Powder ... 25c. 25 
1 bottle Violet Perfume. . . . SOc. 50 
Value of goods . . $10.00 
Value of Premium .......- . 10.00 
Total . . “— or $20 00 


You get ALL for $10.00, 


Or you can send for our Book C, choose your 
premium from over 200 and make your own selec- 
tion of goods to the necessary amount. 


Book C 


tells all about the Walker Plan by which we sell 
direct to the consumer and give the usual dealers’ 
profits to the consumer in the form of a valuable 
premium; describes and illustrates all our goods 
and premiums, tells how to form a Walker Club. 
Send for it to-day. 





If you cannot use enough of the Walker Goods 
to get the premiums you want, you can sell 
the goods to your friends and neighbors. 











W. & H. WALKER (Founded 1 837) 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A New Year Suggestion 


Start 1904 Right! 








Strength, energy, mental force and strong nerves are neces- 


sary for your success in 1904. 


Pett 


flaked 


is a food for brain as well as brawn. 


the vital energies necessary to success. 


3 
ohn’'s 
reakfast Lood 


Builds up and holds up 


Guaranteed not pre-digested, but quickly and easily di- 


gested by you. 


Pettijohn is easily home cooked and is served hot and 


tempting. 


$10,000.00 in Prizes 


Read Carefully the Coupon in Each Package. 

























| —- WELSBACH —.. 
Ay ' UALITY ~~ 
+4 —) 





imitations are cheap- 
» priced but Genuine — 
-WELSBAGH mantles. | 
“cost less because they ™ 
Mast-The Shield of Quality ~ 
) is your protection. 2. 


WEVFIVE KINDS - 15,20, 25, 30,35¢0 5 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


SY. Lyor. DDS, 




















IF ONCE USED 


will always be continued, for 
no substitute will ever after 

be accepted. Such is the ex- 
perience of every woman who 
has tried it. It soothes, fresh 
ens, clears and beautifies the 
complexion. None other is 
“fest as good.” The genuine 
bears the signature of “ Ben 
Le-y”™ in red on label of box. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 50c. 

abox. Druggists or by mail. 

















PROTO BY 
a'IME PUPONT 


MRS. OSBORN 


The renowned fashion authority, Mrs. Osborn, 
who is admitted by all to be a leader in the creative 
world of New York styles, has become a regular 


monthly contributor to The Delineator. 


Her initial 


letter, with illustrations, occupying three pages of the 
January issue, will be mailed free to any one applying 


for it in answer to this announcement. 


»* 


If you wish exact fashion information of value in 


a practical way; if you are interested in 


the care of 


your person, the beautifying of your home, the welfare 
of children ; if you like needlework of any kind; if you 
are fond of good literature attractively illustrated, you 
will get The Delineator. One Dollar will bring it to 


you every month. Fifteen cents will buy you one copy. 


THE DELINEATOR 
17 West 13th St., New York 








Any of these beautiful genuine 
Diamonds and fine Pearls, in 
solid gold, hand-made mount- 
ings, will be sent direct from 
our factory on receipt of price, 
or C.O.D., subject to inspec 
tion. Order by number. We 
send goods prepaid and guar 
antee safe delivery. “our 
money back without a question 
if you are not wholly pleased. 
Our diamonds are of superior 
quality and we sell only fine, 
high-grade goods and listevery- 
thing at wholesale prices. 


Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue shows thousands of 
photographs of the newest and finest goods. 
—send for it to-day and save one-half on your 

Je are one of the largest concerns in the busi- 
ness and one of the oldest — Estab. 1840. We refer to the 
Commercial Nat'l Bank of Chicago. Capital $2,000,000.00. 


8.T. ALTEMUS & CO., Diamonds, Watches, 


Jewelry, Sterling Silver, Cut Glass, Novelties, etc.,etc., 
94-A Stewart Buil Chi 


. cago, Ill., U.8. A. 














SAVE 


MAGAZINE 
LO) Ee 


Any magazine or periodical at lowest prices — much 
lower maybe than you believe possible. 


Our Large 


Catalogue, FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals at lowest 
Prices, tells how our system saves you subscription 
money, and includes much: valuable information, that 
all magazine readers should have. Our 44-page cata- 
logue containing all subscription offers is sure to in- 


terest you. 


A postal card brings it to your door. 


BETTER WRITE TO-DAY 


JM HAN ‘0 


HANSON BLOCK 


m4], en ne) <i .@ 4 





N'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
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The Journal’s Fashion Department 


MRS. RALSTON’S 
NEW YEAR’S 

_ CHAT ABOUT 

'\) CLOTHES 








HE marvelous amount of de- 
tailed elaboration in the 
matter of women’s clothes 
has reached such a point 
at the present time that 
the woman who desires 
to have her gowns made 
upon simple lines, and 
yet in the present-day 
styles, has a very difficult problem to solve. 
Just for the moment, probably, the most 
pressing and important question is the one of 
the house gown and the gown which may be 
utilized for many purposes, such as small and 
informal dinners and the theatre, and yet that 
may be worn later in the season, or in the 
spring, for church and for the afternoon. As 
far as the question of materials goes it is an 
easy matter to make a choice that will fit into 
those different occasions. The new materials 
come at most moderate prices, so it is a very 
possible matter to arrange a gown, which will 
answer these many purposes, from any of the 
new soft materials, such, for instance, as 
voile, etamine, barége and wool batiste. 





OOL batistes are a compromise between 

the old-fashioned crépons and the finer, 
sheerer voiles. They begin at the moderate 
price of fifty cents a yard and extend up to 
three dollars. In the higher grades they are 
of an extremely supple and silky texture and 
yet have all the advantages which belong to 
woolen materials. A gown made of any one 
of these materials with the skirt cut in one of 
the pretty full models with plaits at the top 
falling straight and loose to the hem-line, 
and the lower edge trimmed with wide bands, 
would be sufficiently dressy for almost any 
occasion. These soft materials lend them- 
selves gracefully to the modern style of gown 
with its full skirt and sleeves, and the eco- 
nomical woman can easily obtain all the trim- 
ming necessary from the material itself. 


HE demi-toilette gown of one of these 
softer woolen fabrics is decidedly pre- 
ferred at present to the gown of net or lace. 
There can be no question that a gown of this 
description in one of these woolen materials 
is eminently more practical for the woman of 
moderate means than the gown of net or lace, 
as it can be turned about into more uses and 
afterward altered and remade quite easily. 
Of course I do not mean that the gowns of net 
and lace have been discarded—they are 
always pretty and distinctly dressy, but at the 
same time they do not quite fill in so many 
corners of the wardrobe as do the gowns of 
the light-weight woolen materials. The net 
gown is only appropriate for the house. If 
two demi-toilette gowns may be included in 
the wardrobe it is nice to have one of them of 
lace, preferably of black, or black and white. 


ELAINES and baréges with white or pale 
écru or gray grounds, with a small flow- 
ered Pompadour figure, make the prettiest 
house and informal dinner gowns imagina- 
ble, particularly when trimmed with black 
velvet ribbons and large fichu collars of 
mousseline de soie orsilk mull. The collars 
are made with double or triple capes falling 
in points over the sleeves and are round in the 
back and front. They are finished with hems 
an inch and a half in depth, and above the 
hems are rows of velvet ribbon matching the 
arrangement of the ribbon bands on the skirt. 
These velvet-trimmed mull fichus may, of 
course, be made detachable so that they may 
be worn with various gowns. They are even 
pretty when worn over sheer white muslin 
blouses which are made with elbow-sleeves 
finished with a deep frill. These frills to the 
elbow sleeves are made as the fichu collars 
are, and they, too, may be made detachable. 
High velvet girdles trimmed with rhinestone 
buttons or buckles are also worn with these 
gowns, or if more becoming to the figure the 
girdle fastens in the back with stiff, up- 
standing bows and long, looped ends. 


OR house or evening gowns the sheer 
qualities of the all-over embroidered 
batistes are now used. This pretty material 
comes in a pale écru tint, which is especially 
pretty for evening wear. It isa material which 
is adapted not only for trimmings of gowns 
of other materials, such as delaines and voiles, 
and even of taffeta, but it is equally pretty 
for a separate blouse to wear with a silk skirt, 
or for a skirt to wear with one of the new 
Pompadour figured silk waists made with a 
large collar and ruffled sleeves of the batiste. 


DRAWINGS BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


ACE has been so continuously used, not 
only as a trimming but also as the prin- 
cipal portion of most of the dressy house 
gowns and blouses, that it is rather a relief to 
find that the pretty, old-fashioned brocaded 
silks and satins are again to be used. Not 
by any means have the lace blouses and 
gowns been given up, but now it is possible 
to utilize one’s old silk gowns and pieces of 
silk toremodel the lace ones. Inlet bands of 
the brocaded satins or silks set into last year’s 
net or lace skirt change it entirely and make 
it look like a new one. The entire bodice 
may be made of the brocade and worn with a 
tulle and brocade-trimmed skirt. 


S ANOTHER substitute for the soft silk 
and lace blouses to wear with the dress- 

ier tailor broadcloth and zibeline suits come 
the wool laces. These laces come in many 
colorings and may be dyed to matcn any skirt 
or jacket with which they are to be worn. 
Wool lace is 
something be- 
tween lace and 
braid; it comes 
in bands and in 
medallions and 
inall-overs. A 
blouse made of 
bands of this 
lace joined by 
tiny strips of 
fagot - stitching 
or small bands 





Ot of velvet or silk 
would be found 
all that would 
be required to 
wear with the 

A BLOUSE street suit for 
OF WOOL afternoon con- 
LACE 1S certs. Apretty 
NICE FOR 


blouse could be 
made of this 
wool lace in 
black over a colored lining, the lining match- 
ing the suit. The small strips joining the 
bands of insertion could be of one of the new 
brocaded satins in soft shades toning in with 
the color of the suit, the girdle and trimming 
of the collar and cuffs being of the brocade. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


HE easiest things to remodel in the clothes 

of to-day are the sleeves, and for these it 

seems essential to have two materials, one of 

the two being, as a rule, of a much finer, 
lighter weight than the other. 

The caps of the sleeves which are used this 
year are not quite the same as those of last. 
They are either very much shorter or longer. 
Some of the prettiest of the new sleeves are 
made with the caps so long that they are really 
no longer caps, but it may be said that the 
entire upper portion of the sleeve to within an 
inch or so of the elbow is quite plain and 
almost tight-fitting. From this portion it is 
pretty to have a 
deep puff of a 
thin material, 
such as batiste. 
The puff should 
be longer at the 






\y ag 


,, back seam of the 
ag sleeve than at the 

‘ qf = front seam, and 

\ this is something 
which is often 

y 4 forgotten or over- 
looked by home 

P dressmakers. 


The necessity for 

this additional 
£ length at the back 
seam is that if a 
puff is made the 
same length at 
the inside seam 
as at the back it 
gives too much 
fullness in the inside of the sleeve and is apt 
to make it appear awkward-looking. The 
puff should be made long enough to reach a 
three-inch tight-fitting cuff. This inserted 
puff may be made of almost any material, 
but preferably of one of the thin openwork 
laces or embroidered muslins, or it may be 
made of a soft silk, and a pretty bouffant 
appearance given to it by covering the entire 
cuff with tiny ruffles of lace. This latter 
will make a bodice look very dressy and 
entirely change the character of the entire 
gown. The sleeves made with the short caps 
are prettier for using in the transparent and 


ALL-OVER EMBROIDERED 
BATISTES MAKE PRETTY 
DINNER GOWNS 










“p FAVORITE 
TRIMMING 

FOR SKIRTS IS 
A SUCCESSION OF 
FOLDS AND BANDS"’ 


semi-transparent materials. The caps are in 
many cases extensions of the shoulder or yoke 
trimmings and fall not more than an inch or 
two from the tops of the sleeves. Into these 
small caps the material is plaited and falls in 
large loose puffs to the cuffs, more length 
being given in the outside seam than in the 
inside one. indeed, in these sleeves the inside 
seam should be exactly the length of the arm. 


~O MUCH has been said and written about 
the fullness of the new skirts that perhaps 
an emphatic note of advice on this point will 
not come amiss to the home dressmakers who 
are slightly at sea when confronted with the 
idea of cutting and making one of the new- 
fashioned skirts. The full skirts should not 
be overdone or exaggerated —that is to say, 
too much material must not be used or they 
will be both awkward and uncomfortable. In 
cutting and making one of the new full skirts 
the material should be well gored out toward 
the top, or if it is laid in plaits or in clusters 
of plaits at each gore the material should be 
cut from beneath the plaits, and the plaits 
should slope with the form of the body and 
not follow with absolute rigidity certain sys- 
tematic lines of cutting. 


FAVORITE trimming for skirts is a suc- 
cession of folds and bands arranged in 
various widths between the hem of the skirt 
and the knees. Although this fashion is as 
old as the hills it is always pretty and never 
seems to lose its vogue entirely. It is cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest ways of trimming 
the skirts of the simple house gowns of inex- 
pensive materials. The bands, if they are of 
the material of the dress, are cut in various 
depths and lightly slip-stitched on to the 
material, the top edge only being fastened to 
the skirt. The folds are unlined, and finished 
with narrow pipings or small stitched hems. 
Upon some of the skirts the folds run from the 
belt to the hem, and this style is an admirable 
one in which to rearrange last year’s gown, as 
the folds may be made to hide the old- 
fashioned cut of the underskirt and may 
certainly be made to cover any shabby places. 
It is not absolutely necessary that the folds 
be of the same material as the gown. For 
instance, upon a woolen gown the folds might 
be of silk or vice versa, or velvet ribbon could 
be used. Again, a plain and a figured, espe- 
cially a flower-figured, material look well 
combined in this mode of trimming. 


VERY scrap of old material may be made 
of some use by a little manipulation, as 
just now all materials seem to havea friendly 
feeling toward one another and look well in 
unexpected combinations. There are very 
few women who do not possess either a half- 
worn taffeta or a pretty satin foulard gown. 
If shabby and partly worn such gowns may at 
comparatively small expense be made into 
one pretty, useful house gown. Take the 
dress which is the most worn and most out of 
date for the foundation portion of the made- 
over new gown. For example, suppose it is 
a foulard which is to be the foundation. It 
may readily be seen that the taffeta skirt could 
be used for the trimming if cut intosome of the 
pretty new shaped bands with straight lower 
edges and with the tops cut into deep Vandyke 
points extending upward. The lower band 
should begin at the edge of the skirt. These 
bands may be placed on the skirt at intervals 
to the knees, and if the skirt be for a tall 
woman they may be put still higher. 


HE foulard bodice may be easily modern- 
ized by adding a round shoulder-cape col- 

lar of €cru batiste edged with one pointed band 
of the taffeta, and the sleeves may be made 
over with deep, gauntlet cuffs of the batiste 
trimmed with the taffeta. Suppose the case is 
reversed and taffeta is the foundation; it 
would then be pretty to use a flowered mate- 
rial as a cut-out appliqué on the dark taffeta. 
Some of the prettiest of the new trimmings 
are made by cutting out the patterns in the 
flowered silks and sewing them on to bands, 
or medallions, of taffeta by means of a button- 
hole stitch in colored silk embroidery thread. 
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vose 


PIANOS 


Have been established 
over 51 years. 

They supply the artistic 
element that adds to the 
refinement of the home. 
The Pure Tone and chaste 
Designs of the Vose com- 
bine to please the ear of 
the musician and the eye 
of the artist. 








By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
fine piano. We allow a liberal price for 
old instruments in exchange, and deliver 
the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point 
the same as in Boston. Send for our de- 
scriptive catalogue K, which gives full 
information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Buy direct from the & = 
ducer and save all middle- 
men's 
profits. 
















Save time and money 
by buying your feathers 
from the 


Hot Springs Ostrich 


Farm, Arkansas 
THOMAS A. COCKBURN, Prop. 
All plumes sold at this celebrated farm 
are grown on the premises from fully 
matured, selected birds, the largest and 
finest specimens in America. If any goods 
4 sent out are unsatisfactory they can be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded. This is an 
independent farm, has no agents or branch farms any- 
where, so we can afford to sell cheaper than anyone else. 
We handle no cheap goods, that is, goods that look cheap 
a week or two after they have been worn. 
Por $10, we sell a t, glossy Amazon Plume, black 
or white, 10 to 11 inches wide ; better value than sells elsewhere 
for $15. These gs have keeping qualities, and will last 8 
or 10 years, looking as good then as now. T hey are 21 inches 
long. These goods are highly recommended. We carry a large 
line of smaller Amazons, 17 inches long and from 9 to 10 
inches wice at $5. 

Beautiful Ostrich Boas from $12 up, sent prepaid anywhere, 
the finest, 114 yards, in black, white and natural, at $20; they are 
heavy, glossy and handsome. Longer and heavier boas in 
proportion. Free with each shipment, a beautiful natural 
feather, just as it comes from the birds — it is quite a curiosity. 

Write for our New Catalogue giving full particulars and 
illustrations of our varied and immense stock of Boas, Fans, 
Tips, Stoles, Opera Wraps, Carriage Wraps, Pompons, etc., etc. 
Sent free for 2-cent stamp. 

THE HOT SPRINGS OSTRICH FARM oe Sem ae. 
P.0. Box 343. Thomas A. Cockburn, Prop. 


© Double strength; 
twice the wear 


—in “Y K M”  4-thread 
hosiery, 25¢ pair — because 
knit of yarn spun of four 
threads of finest combed 
Egyptian lisle, making it as 
much better than 1- or 2-thread 
sorts as 4 cts. are better than 2. 












































Misses’ and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium or 
heavy ; sizes 6 to 10. Black only. 

Men's Half Hose, two weights — 
medium and heavy. Black, 
tan, pearl, mahogany, Tour- 
ist and Cadet blue; sizes 
9to 11%. 


Sample pair 25c.; 
pairs tole on assorted 
colors)$1.5¢, delivered. 
Write for booklet, 
«« The Reasons Why " ( 
economical buyers pre- 
fer‘“*Y KM” Hosiery 








SILK REMNANTS, 
C R enough for quilt 50c. 

Large package hand- 
some colors 12c.; Embroidery silk 12c. package. 


JERSEY SILK MILL, Box 32. Jersey City, N. J. 
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EMERSON 


PIANOS 


For over 50 years these instru- 
ments have stood thetest. They 
have been used in schools and 
conservatories, in the home and on 
the stage. You will hear their 
praises sounded by professionals 
as well as amateurs. Over 78,000 
satisfied purchasers stand ready to 
say to friends who are looking for 
a new Piano, ‘‘ Buy an Emerson.,’’ 













Send your address and we will 
mail you our illustrated catalogue 
and easy payment plan. No mat- 
ter where you live, you may avail 
yourself of the advantages of our 
time system of payments. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 








“Standard of Highest Merit” 


anos 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest ‘Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


An Acknowledged Superiority 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











You’ve tried liquid glues 
and cements and_ they 
didn’t stick? That’s be- 
cause they were fish glues. 
The new patented liquid 
glue ‘Army and Navy”? is 
different—made from pure 
hide and sinews. 
Don’t throw away broken china 
or bric-A-brac. Army and Navy 
Liquid Glue will mend china, 
glass, metal, wood or leather. 
Will stick together any- 
thing stickable. 
Put up in tubes and bottles. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
5 cents for sample tube. 


WACHTER MFG. COMPANY 
510 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 








Increasing Interest in Mohairs 


Nothing in dress goods history has furnished more 
surprises than the recent progress in the production of 
mohair textiles for dress and suit purposes. Every 
season brings new developments, original ideas in 
structure and weave, new shadings and color mixtures, 
which claim the attention and interest of both manufac- 
turers and wearers of garments. The growth of their 
popularity with the fashionably dressed has kept pace 





with their progress in excellence and beauty, and now — 


in the current season they have a distinguished position 
in all dress goods lines and are eagerly sought for. 
They appear in the most attractive of models for gowns, 
suits and house frocks as well as children’s frocks and 
small boys’ suits. 

In the early exhibitions of spring fabrics mohairs 
easily lead in variety, attractiveness of design and color 
effects, and that they will be a strong feature in suiting 
and dress goods lines is a foregone conclusion. 


——Distinction in Dress— 
and How to Retain It 


is a little booklet full of valuable 
information on the selection, care 
and preservation of woman's gar- 
ments. For three two-cent stamps 
and your dealer's name, we will 
send youacopy. Address Dept. I. 
INDRESS § PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & CO. 
Makers of Printzess Garments, Cleveland, Ohio 


6 - Pretty Collars - 10c. 


2 New Fagoted,2 Linen turnovers and 
2 dainty Lace Collar Patterns, all 
different. 

Also Circular of Embroid- 
ery Novelties. All for only 10c. 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 
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EVENING COAT AND HAT 





HE careful observance of 
simplicity in dress is a 
ruletobecommended to all 
girls. The girl who makes 
her own clothes should 

avoid undue and unmeaning deco- 
ration and strive to have all her 
belongings harmonious, good in 
outline, and as far as possible ex- 
pressive of herself. She should 
also select materials carefully and 
expend upon them no more than 
she can well afford. 


HE dainty girl is particularly 
happy in the expression of her 
evening clothes; and, from the 
standpoint of economy and the 
general fitness of things, evening 
clothes are essential to the girl who 
makes any pretensions to appropri- 
ate dressing. At a comparatively 
small outlay she may be well 
equipped; and a part of my atten- 
tion this month has been directed 
to the selection of a number of gar- 
ments for evening wear. 

Let us start with the wrap: 
attractive, dainty, and above all, 
feminine! While there seems to 
be no end to the bewildering variety of coat models 
offered this season, remembering the wise plan of adher- 
ing to the simple in all things, I have designed a coat 
which, while smart, is simple in the extreme, and which 
may be developed for twenty dollars. Any girl who 
sews can manage it. It is a loose, double-breasted 
model, the back of which may be semi-fitted or circular. 


REAM-WHITE Venetian cloth, which sells for one 
dollar and fifty cents a yard, has been chosen for 
the coat; durable cotton-back satin at seventy-five cents a 
yard forthe lining ; silk-cord ornaments at fifty-eight cents 
each; a trimming of silk soutache braid at ninety cents 
a piece of twelve yards; thin quiited-wool interlining at 
fifty cents a yard; and a pretty cream Chantilly lace at 
sixty cents a yard for the sleeves. Allowing four yards 
of cloth, eight yards of satin, one pair of ornaments, one 
piece of soutache, six yards of interlining and three 
yards of lace, the expenditure amounts to eighteen dollars 
and eighty-six cents, which, deducted from the twenty 
dollars agreed upon, leaves us one dollar and fourteen 
cents for sewing-silk, cotton, hooks and eyes, and press- 
ing. And, by-the-way, do not neglect the pressing! It 
will cost you not more than fifty cents, and it will give 
your garment a finished, tailored appearance. 

The wise girl will see to it that ell her clothes are 
kept well pressed. The lighter-weight gowns she can 
easily manage herself, while the heavier suits and coats 
may be sent outside to a tailor at little cost. 


ND now about an evening gown! Perhaps you have 
received a Christmas gift of material, which, with 
the addition of some dainty lace, will make you a pretty 
frock; or it may be that, with a present of money, you 
are intending to buy a gown. The materials from which 
you may select are numerous, including chiffon-cloth, 
crépe de chine, silk mousseline, silk voile, chiffon, 
Eolienne and crépe de Paris among the more costly 
fabrics; and veiling, wool batiste, albatross, and a 
variety of materials of the same character among those 
of lesser cost. These materials are all of a soft and pli- 
able quality, well adapted to the present modes, and hold 
enticing possibilities of charm in the finished garment. 
Let us decide that the evening gown is to cost fifteen 
dollars. With this to guide me I have found that a 
beautiful quality of veiling can be had for sixty cents a 
yard; and my idea is that the model you see illustrated 
shall be developed in a pale blue, a pink or an écru 
veiling, with a yoke of attractive Oriental, Lierre or 
repoussé lace in a 
rich creamy tone. 
A dainty finish that 
may be added to 
the gown isa high 
girdle of soft and 
pliable silk or satin, 
which can be per- 
fectly fitted to the 
curves of the waist. 
The girdle I would 
advise is of soft 
taffeta ribbon the 
color of the veil- 
ing, with the addi- 
tion of a knot and 
ends at the back. 
The bodice, sleeves 
and skirt are ar- 
ranged in narrow 
box-plaits, so close- 
ly placed as quite to 
touch each other. 
This arrangement 
in the skirt gives 
the extreme fullness 
at present demanded 








CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSE 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


NOTE — Among the readers of The Journal’s 
Fashion Department are many girls who, with a 
knowledge of dressmaking sufficient to enable them 
to make their own clothes, would perhaps be glad 
of some assistance in their work. It is with the 
hope that I may be of such he!p that the change 
in my page has been decided upon. I shall, in 
future, endeavor to-create ‘simple ‘designs which 
may be easily reproduced; and if, in following 
these designs or any of their own, girls find them- 
selves in any doubt and think that I can be of serv- 
ice, I trust that they will write tome. K.V.H 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1904 


«,, THE GIRL WHO MAKES 
: HER OWN CLOTHES 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


by Dame Fashion; and, at the 
same time, it is a graceful 
model for those who object to 
fullness over the hips. The 
following is a list of the ma- 
terials required for the gown: 

¥% yard all-over lace, - $2.00 $1.50 
g yards veiling, . . . . .60 5.40 
1oyardscambric, ... 
3% yards taffeta for flounce 

|, oe eee 

1% yards taffeta for quilling, .75 1.12 
‘, yard net to line yoke, . .50 25 





“Ig 1.90 





4 vards ribbon for girdle, .60 2.40 

Bones, cotton, sewing-silk, 
hooks and eyes, . . 50 
Total, ..+«.. §8§0co 


The yoke may be lined with 
a bit of cream net, if you choose. 
It is outlined with quillings of taffeta of the color of 
the veiling, arranged in crescent-shaped designs. If you 
find that you have enough lace insert medallions at the 
ends of the sash, outlining them with quillings. For 
greater ease in making the skirt it is well to have the 
large tucks at the bottom applied, as is distinctly shown 
in the illustration. In the above list there is an allow- 
ance for taffeta, to be used as a plaited flounce at the 
bottom of the drop skirt. 


weet on the list of evening things is a blouse, the 
cost of which has been kept within five dollars. On 
account of the shirrings, plaitings and numerous tucks 
which tne season’s styles demand, a material of the 
softest texture is required. The design illustrated at 
the foot of the first column may be reproduced in crépe 
de chine, with a yoke of Oriental or Lierre lace, deco- 
rated by narrow bias bands of taffeta arranged in over- 
lapping circles. 
There will be required: 


4% yards crépe de chine, . ‘75 $3.38 
34 yard all-over lace, -90 -68 
244 yards lining, Pele a We ys hl a) Sa 38 
Cotton, silk, hooks andeyes, . . . . +21 
M4 yardtaffeta,. .... ee 35 

Total, ees ot ie Ae og ow) ee Go ee $5.00 


AVE you ever tried your hand at millinery? Here 
is an evening hat which, I am sure, any girl can 
manage for herself. Select a rather large-brimmed felt 
in white or cream color, with the back of the brim curving 
softly down over the hair. Face the hat with white 
chiffon or maline, shirred; and, as a trimming, have a 
simple wreath of pink crushed roses lying close to the 
crown, with a knot of the same flowers as a finish. The 
model can be developed in any color you prefer, in all 
black, or in black with white flowers. The only .diffi- 
culty will be the shirred facing, which, if you cannot 
manage, a milliner will undertake to do for you for a tri- 
fling sum. A good felt shape will cost two dollars, 
one yard and a half of chiffon one dollar and fifty cents, 
and a sufficient quantity of flowers may be had for one 
dollar and fifty cents. 


HOUSE gown is an indispensable and economical 
adjunct to the well-ordered wardrobe. Often a 
gown that has seen a season or two of better wear is 
made use of for this purpose; and I am sorry to say that 
in many cases it is shabby and unattractive to the last 
degree. Such a variety of materials can be found within 
an inexpensive range of price that a pretty house gown 
is within the reach of every girl. No material is better 
qualified for this purpose than thin cashmere or wool 
batiste. Cashmere, batiste and albatross are shown in 
the shops at prices ranging from thirty-five to seventy- 
five cents a yard; and the texture of even the least 
expensive of these materials can hardly be surpassed. 
From eight to eleven yards will be required for a 
gown, as the widths vary; and in selecting you must 
allow a yard or so more of a thirty-six inch material than 
of a goods measuring forty-four or forty-seven inches. 
The house gown shown is a simple shirred model 
made of wool batiste thirty- 
eight inches wide, and selling 
for thirty-seven and a half 
cents a yard. The guimpe is 
made of fagoted rows of point 
de Venise lace insertions two 
inches wide, which may be 
bought for fifty cents a yard. 
The effective trimming is cot- 
ton-back baby-ribbon velvet in 
black arranged in a simplified 
sort of Greek key design. 

The following list of neces- 
sary materials foots up to 
eight dollars, and gives you a 
gown that will make you ap- 
pear daintily attired when you 
are at home in the afternoons / 
and evenings: fal 


ro yards batiste, . . 3734 $3.75 % 
13 yards lining, . . .124 1.63 
2 yards lace insertion, .50 1.00 


Bones, silk, cotton, 
hooks and eyes, 
2pieces velvet ribbon, 65 


Total, . 


COST JUST FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
























. SIMPLE MODEL FOR A HOUSE GOWN 





























A MOST ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 


TREET gown for general wear made of 
zibeline trimmed with inlet bands of 
velvet of a darker shade than the material. 
The skirt is made with a hip yoke. The 
bodice fastens down the back, the fastening 
being concealed under a plait. 





Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
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USEFUL GOWN FOR THE HOUSE 


HIS would also answer for a spring street 

gown. It is made of voile trimmed with 
an appliqué design of taffeta. The skirt is 
a double tunic one edged with a pointed 
design of silk. The collar and ruffles on 
' the sleeves are of white silk mull. 





STREET GOWN OF BROADCLOTH 


THE skirt of this black broad- 

cloth gown is plaited, the 
effect of a double skirt being 
given by a band placed above 
the hem. The bolero jacket is 
trimmed with a narrow silk sou- 
tache braid. The vest of white 
broadcloth is embroidered in 
French knots. The sleeves are 
stitched in inverted plaits to the 
elbow. The cuffs are finished 
with muslin frills. 
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FOR A DAINTY MAIDEN 


House gown of pale écru wool batiste, 

with quillings of taffeta piped with 
dark brown velvet ribbon. The yoke is of 
all-over embroidery. Under the frills on 
each sleeve is a puff of chiffon which fits 
closely. 
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FOR A YOUNG MATRON 


HIS pretty house gown of crépe de 

chine is trimmed with plain and open- 
work taffeta bands. The bodice blouses 
slightly over the girdle and closes in the 
back. The high crushed girdle is of 
changeable ribbon. The skirt is a circu- 
lar one trimmed with a band of open- 
work silk headed by two plain bands of 
silk stitched. 
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“MACCIO” SWEATER, 


high-grade all hand fin- 
ished, of pure worsted in 
white, navy blue, cardi- 
nal, scarlet or gray; 
sizes, 24 to 26 inches; 
breast measure, $2.85; 
28 to 32 inches, breast 
measure, $3.00; 34 to 36 
inches, breast measure, 
$3.50. Toque of heavy 
worsted, red and navy, 
navy and red, red and 
white, navy and white, 
Oxford gray and plain 
white, 75§c. 


Our Fall and Winter 








Catalogue 
sent for 4 cts. postage. De- 
scribes over 2,000 articles— 


more than 1,000 of which are 
handsomely illustrated — for the 
Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and 
Infants. 


We have no branch stores — no agents 





Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On Seeing the perforation 
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| Every three yards on the Selvedge 


No Member of your Family 


should be without an Individual Stick of 























< — 
(10c POCKET TINS) 


Relieves Colds, Rough Skin, 
Bruises, Soreness, Etc. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


OR BY MAIL . lez L4 ¢ 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
863° BROADWAY,N.Y. 


Beautiful 

















|| This accurately de- 
|| scribes Antherea 
the all-silk lining for 
gowns. Good stores 
| | everywhere sell it at 
58 cents per yard, 
in all colors. Over 
one million yards 
sold this year with- 
out a dissatisfied 
wearer. Lasts longer 
than the gown it 
lines. 
“‘Antherea "’ is on the 


selvage of every yard. 
MAKERS: 


DUNCAN & STENZ 
466 Broome St., New York | 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 
l‘actory and Warerooms to yourdoor. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Kasy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please youu, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Jf you want FREE ua 


Portrait of Brahms 
Piano-Piece by Chopin 
and a Song by Franz 


with sample type puges of 


Tue Musicians Liprary 


Send us your name and address, 


N. B. JUST PUBLISHED 


Brahms, Forty Songs (Edited by James Huneker). 
Chopin, Forty Piano Numbers (Edited by James Hune- 
ker Liszt, Twenty Piano Numbers (Edited by August 
Spanuth). Franz, Fifty Songs, High Voice, Low Voice 


‘Edited by W. F. Apthorp). Mastersongs, Fifty Songs, 
High Voice, Low Voice (Edited by H. T. Finck). 




















F OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Bo Dept. A, BOSTON 














Bad grocer 


confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 


chimneys. 


MACBETH. | 


You need to know how to manage your 


lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 


Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








1823 


Established 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent Upon 792 Tremont Street 
application ton, Mass. 











“CREPE ”’ 
AND «ETAMINE” 


ities and color assortment of 


Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


Made by 


DANISH CLOTH Manufacturers "*"" 


and of equal merit. 
CARRIED BY ALL RETAILERS 
JOY LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


Boston and New York MAKh 





VILE 


«« SUPERFINE ”’ 


Have the touch, finish, lustre, draping qual- 


36 inches wide. New street and evening 
shades—blacks and creams a specialty. 

















Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club | 


Badge 
or Class Pin 





Hundreds of Designs Free 


Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors 


of 


enamel, with any three letters and any two figures desired. 
Made in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 


able prices : 


In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 


In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 

Sample 25 cents. 

Write for our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free. 

All work guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. 

Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
21 F, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


















EVENING BLOUSE OF LOUISINE 


HE yoke and epaulettes of the blouse illustrated 
above are of embroidered net finished with 
lace frills. The cording below the yoke extends 
down each side of the front, which opens over a 
vest of tulle. The sleeves are full and trimmed 
to match the collar. The girdle is of the silk. 








By Augusta Reimer 
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THE NEW EVENING BLOUSES 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 

















FOR A SLENDER FIGURE 
BANDS of appliqué lace with soft satin 
ribbon laced through and finished with 
rosettes form the trimming of the shirred 
blouse of net illustrated above. The sleeves 
are full to the elbow and finished with lace 
ruffies. 


DEEP COLLAR EFFECT 
HE scalloped collar of the Louisine blouse 
on the left is made of an all-over lace of 
Chantilly edged with Irish point and further 
adorned with ruchings of taffeta. The sleeves 
are finished with double ruffles of lace. The 














STOLE EFFECT OF LACE 


OFT satin was used in the 
development of the 
blouse illustrated above. The 
stole collar of guipure lace 
is finished with silk and 
chenille danglers. The full 
undersleeves are gathered in 
to deep lace cuffs. 































small yoke collar is of the Irish point. 














THE NEW EPAULETTE COLLAR 


THE evening blouse of crépe de chine illustrated above is 

made with a shaped yoke edged with a narrow ruching of 
taffeta. The lace-trimmed epaulette collar and puffed sleeves 
are of the material. The deep girdle fastens at the side under 
rosettes of the crépe de chine. 


OF SOFT-FINISH TAFFETA 


HE evening blouse which is shown on the left is made with a 

detachable yoke, which is hand embroidered on a foundation 
of filet net over silk mousseline. The deep cuffs and pointed 
belt are embroidered to match. The sleeves are very full. 
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For Litthke Boys from Two to 


Six Years of Age 


DESIGNED 
BY MRS. RALSTON 


DRAWN BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 





4 HIS suit is appropriate for all little men 


from two to six years of age. Owing to 
THE JOURNAL’S inability to furnish pat- 
terns the following explicit directions are 
given. 

The suit is made with inverted box-plaits both in 
the front and back. The edges of the plaits and the 
collar and sleeves are piped with a contrasting color 
and further outlined with stitching. Five yards of 
goods are required for making this suit. This includes 
the material for the bloomer trousers. The cost of the 





THE MRS. RALSTON SUIT 














suit depends entirely upon the material. If of a ten to 
twenty-five cent per yard material it could easily be 
made at home for one dollar to one dollar and a half. 
This does not allow for the cost of making. 

The suit made in the following materials: Union 
cloth, English repp cloth and hopsacking —all wash- 
able materials—will be on sale in the shops at the 
following prices: 


Union cloth . . , . Baas 
English repp cloth , ‘ 5.25 
Hopsacking . ; , : 7.00 
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Records of Time 


are written by the 


hands of the 


La ag 
ELGIN 


Watch 














Elgin accuracy and dura- 
bility have made the Elgin 
Watch the World’s Time- 
keeper. 


An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free upon request 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 
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Bailey’s | 
“Good Samaritan” 


Hot Water 
Bottle 


Fits the spot that hurts 
and soothes like a 
mother’s kiss 
By buttoning the two ends 

together see what a perfect 
heater it mukes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for 
throat troubles or stand next 
to the body. It is the most 
comforting and _ practical 


8 Hot Water Bottle ever 











- diam. “(face size), $1. 00; made. Every one guar- 
diam.(1 quart), 1.25) anteed. AJ11! Dealers. 
diam, (2 quarts), 1.50) Sent on receipt of price. 
a. diam. — 1.75) Rubber Catalog Free. 


= FREE 














More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


‘ 125,000,000 FLINCH CARDS 
at ps Are in play today in the 
United States alone. The 
- largest card factories in 
“4 \ the world are strained to 
‘ Bd > their utmost capacity and 
) yet cannot make Flinch 
¢; fast enough It is the 
id) } Go | world's greatest game 
: f success. 
~ DO YOU PLAY FLINCH? 
Sold everywhere, or sent 
50c prepaid by us on receipt of 
price if your dealer doesn't 
5 sell it. Sample card and 
Gilt Edge $1.00 instructions Free. 
BOURSE — Or Stock Exchange. 
Brand new.—Easy to learn and hard to forget 
As good as Flinch.—Price 50c. Sample card Free. 


FLINCH ¢ CARD COMPANY xsismazco: taich. 


Box 572, Toronto, Ont. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


To hang up pretty silk-corded CALENDARS 
and innumerable other things. You push them in with 
your fingers. Made of steel and polished glass; extremely 
‘ornamental. Can be inserted in wood or plaster without dis- 
— Convenient for fastening up small pictures, posters, 
photo-films, draperies, etc. Sold at stationery and photo- 
supply stores or mailed prepaid for 25 cents per box of one 
dozen. Sample Pin for a 2-cent stamp. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 127 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERE'S A PIN! PUSH IT IN. 


#2, Learn Dressmaking 1%... 


Make your own clothes ; save bother ; dress twice as well for same 
money as now; we teach you how. Also teach pre ofessio mal « ame 
making. Booklet and synopsis of Mme. Stevenson's course /r¢e 




























NAT. COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA 














Corset No 
431, Price $1.50 
The new doubie-bust 
gore corset especi: ally designed for support- 
ing the bust without restricting the free dom 
in any way 


R&G Corsets 


‘* Better Than Ever ’’ 


The Rk & G Corset is made to fit you — 
not the Venus of Milo or any other arbi- 
trary or theoretical figure. 

It fits all over — smoothly and closely 
as a silk undervest, yet without the least 
sacrifice of elasticity or strength. 

This is not so much because of the fact 
that the R& G makers have been fitting 
American women for 25 years and have 
developed a general design scientifically 
adapted to the American figure — 

It is chiefly because that general design 
is made in so many modifications and vari- 
ations that your exact size and shape 
is always to be found in R & G Corsets. 





Prices from $1.00 to $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 











All Music Within Your Grasp 


The right sort of piano player puts all music 
within reach of even the untrained. Any music 
that can be played upon a piano can be played 
with perfect expression and real musical feeling 
with 


The Harmonist 


Four styles of players, with or without auto- 
matic expression, w*t: or without motor power, 
and in both cabinet and self-playing piano form, 
are described in the Harmonist Blue Book, for 
which please send. Its reading will repay you. 


Roth & Engelhardt 
Props. Peerless Piano Player Co. 
Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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(THE BEST LITTLE ARTICLE EVER MADE 70 
cox’ om seme as KEEP THE SKIRT CLOSED 


YOU SEE OTHERS 




















Will appeal to every 
woman who sees it. 
Light as a feather — 
no direction neces- 
sary — easy to sew 
in. Nosmall pieces 
to handle —all in 
one piece, cannot 
gap — can- 
FY not pucker. 
a Absolute secu- 
y rity—will stay 
closed. 


If not at your 
dealer’s send 
15 cents 
and dealer's 
name. 





AGENTS 
“‘ Excuse me, Madam, Your Skirt is open!"’ WANTED 








“SIMPLICITY” Skirt Closer Co., 467 Broadway, NewYork ) 





UP THE 











F IT is an old skirt which needs 
| freshening up so that it may be 
worn another season it is best to 
rip it apart before attempting to make any altera- 
tions, and also to sponge it off with warm, sudded 
water, into which a teaspoonful or two of ammonia 
has been put. If, however, the skirt is badly soiled 
try washing it off with naphtha. Use extreme care 
in handling this inflammable solution. Then press 
the material. If the skirt is a gored mode] made 
with an inverted plait in the back and the material 
a serge, or goods of a like order, and the skirt was 
made over a drop lining, make the first alteration 
by putting on a tight-fitted lining with a narrow 
strip. of tailor’s canvas around the lower edge as an 
interlining. Face and bind the edge and then finish 
it with many rows of machine stitching. 


a 


F THE skirt needs lengthening and there is no 
extra material add a band of sateen or of a strong 
lining matching the shade of the skirt, covering the 
band with rows of ordinary mohair skirt braid. At 
the top of the band have a space, say two inches, 
then add two more rows of braid. This form of 
trimming could be repeated with good effect. 

Alter the back of the skirt by making a cluster of 
from four to six side-plaits, an equal number turning 
each side from the centre back of the skirt; stitch the 
plaits near the edge and tack them down flatly six 
inches below the waist-line, making the fastening a 
little to the left side of the centre. 

The revival of kilted ruffles is a very helpful one 
in the doing over of old skirts. By the use of these 
ruffles it is a simple matter to modernize thoroughly 
an old skirt which has been cut with a circular 
tlounce. If the skirt to be altered is made with a 
knee-deep circular flounce trim the flounce with nar- 
row knife-plaited ruffles about two inches deep and 
about two inches apart. It is not at all necessary 


| that the knife-plaited ruttles match in either mate- 


| with ruffles of a dark Scotch plaid silk. 


rial or color the gown, or the skirt, which they are 
totrim. A plain dark gown would be pretty trimmed 
The striped 


| and fancy weave checked and figured ribbons are 


also adaptable for this kind of trimming. 
be 


O MAKE a new pair of corsets out of an old pair 

begin by taking all the bones, including the front 
steel bones, out carefully; lay the corsets on a table 
and fasten them there securely by means of large 
pins or small upholstery tacks. This must be done 
to keep the corsets from stretching when wet. Then 
proceed to wash the corsets with warm sudded 
water, to which a teaspoonful of ammonia has been 
added. Use a nailbrush and scrub the corsets until 
they are clean; rinse them thoroughly with clear 
cold water into which some bluing has been put. 
Dry in the open air. When quite dry put back the 
bones, replacing any which are broken or badly bent 
with new ones. Trim the top of the corsets with 
narrow lace or embroidery and ** Jacob’s ladder,’’ 
through which run ribbon. 

To clean white ostrich feathers the ordinary 
method of soap and water will be found all that is 
necessary. Make a lather of pure soap, then wash 
the feathers in it, drawing them through the water 
until they appear perfectly clean. Rinse in ¢lear 
warm water, and then in a second water to which a 
little bluing has been added. Dry in the sun if 
possible or near a hot fire. ‘To curl holdthe feath- 
ers over the steam of boiling water until they are 
heated through with a damp warm moisture, then 
shake them for a minute or two until the barbs are 
all well separated; curl the barbs by drawing them 
over the edge of a perfectly smooth piece of whale- 
bone, going over the quill outward and not taking 
up more than two or three barbs at a time. 


ea 


O FRESHEN up a half-worn jacket first sponge 

it off with warm water and ammonia; if it is black 
give it another sponge-off with warm water mixed 
with logwood; this latter solution will improve the 
color. If the jacket is of last year’s style or of the 
style of the year before last it is doubtless an 
Eton, plain or bloused, with medium-sized bishop 
sleeves; if it is you can, for the moderate sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents, make it over into a pretty, 
stylish little garment. To doso buy three-quarters 
of a yard of black satin and eight yards of half-inch- 
wide braid. A nice braid may be bought for twenty 
cents a yard and the satin used need not cost over 
a dollar a yard. Begin by altering the sleeves. 
Remove the band cuffs, then begin by arranging the 


| fullness of each sleeve into a cluster of small plaits 





or into one double box-plait; if there is not enough 
fullness in the sleeve to allow for this open the back 
of each sleeve to the elbow and insert a V-shaped 
gusset, or an oval-shaped band. Add deep tight- 
fitting cuffs, trim them and the inserted pieces with 
the braid. The collarand the front may be remod- 
eled in several ways — by means of a small inner 
vest, or by shaped bands fitted around the neck and 
extending down thefront. Still another way would 
be to make a yoke entirely of the braid and appli- 
qué it to the jacket. Asa rule, if the sleeves of a 
garment are thoroughly modernized the chief diffi- 
culty is over. To complete the alterations finish 
the jacket off with a belt made of the satin overa 
foundation of tailor’s canvas. Cut the belt about 
three inches deep in the back, tapering to one inch 
in the front; the lower edge should be straight. 
Over the canvas drape the satin in folds, finishing 
the belt in front with a button and a small strap of 
the satin. The belt could be made equally well of 
the braid, mitring it in to fit the foundation lining 
with perfect smoothness. 


soeace 
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HE purposes of white goods re- 
7 main more or less the same from 
one year’s end to the other, and 
therefore it may be said that the practical white 
goods materials do not undergo any changes. 
There has been, however, within the past few years 
a complete change in the materials used for women’s 
underclothes. Our mothers and our grandmothers 
used for their nightgowns, petticoats and other 
undergarments a heavy grade of muslin. The 
same grade of muslin was also used for children’s 
underclothing. Those heavy muslins have been 
entirely superseded by the French and English 
cambrics and by the English nainsooks, the soft- 

finished varieties of both being preferred. 

For children’s clothes, nainsook and the soft 
French cambrics are the materials almost exclu- 
sively used for slips and dresses. For the first 
long slips English nainsook is generally selected. 
This material ranges in price from fifteen to sixty 
cents a yard; a twelve-yard piece of a very ordi- 
nary quality may be bought for one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. For little dresses suitable for 
best occasions the French nainsook is used, good 
qualities of it ranging in price from forty cents to 
a dollar a yard. For the very fine little dresses 
trimmed with insertions of narrow Valenciennes 
lace, or which have much hand embroidery upon 
them, batiste is the material which is most used. 


¢ 
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OR the grown-up people’s underwear, as I have 
already said, the nainsooks and cambrics are 
used for the larger pieces and batiste for the smaller 


pieces, and also the sheerest, finest qualities of | 


French cambrics. Victoria lawn and India linon 
make most satisfactory foundation linings for 
summer dresses. Victoria lawn ranges in price 
from fifteen to thirty-five cents a yard, and India 
linon, which is still cheaper, may be had for twelve 
and a half cents a yard. 

Among the white goods suitable for graduation 
dresses and bridesmaids’ dresses are Paris muslin 
and white cotton chiffon. Paris muslin costs from 
fifty cents to one dollar a yard, and white cotton 
chiffon from fifty to sixty-five cents. 

Crystalline is a new white material, and a very 
lovely one it is, and quite suitable for wedding 
gowns, and for best all-white summer gowns. It 
comes in fine satin stripes and also perfectly plain. 
It is forty inches wide and costs from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar a yard. 

Another new material is airline cloth, which is 
somewhat like silk muslin. It is forty-eight inches 
wide and costs from a dollar to a dollar and 
twenty-five cents a yard. This material is also 
suitable for wedding and graduation gowns, being 
of an extremely soft, silky texture and not neces- 
sarily requiring a silk under-slip foundation. It 
could be made up quite as well over an India linon 
or a Victoria lawn slip made with lace-trimmed 
ruffles around the lower edge. 
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HIFFON cloth is another pretty novelty that is 
shown in white goods. It is double-width but is 
quite expensive, costing from one dollar and fifty 
cents totwo dollars and fifty cents a yard. Chiffon 
cloth may be said to be almost in a class by itself. 

Then there are the embroidered muslins, which 
have been worn, to be sure, through many decades 
of fashion, but which come up each year into favor 
again. ‘These materials are embroidered in small 
spray designs, and in the more conventional set 
designs copied from the English embroideries, with 
which they are frequently trimmed. 

The materials for blouses comprise the entire 
list of white goods which can be bought, as blouses 
are made to-day of almost every material, including, 
besides the fine sheer ones I have already men- 
tioned, jaconet, organdy and dimity. For the prac- 
tical every-day blouses the fancy and plain cheviots, 
satin brilliants, Madrases, vestings, and the plain 
and fancy linens and piqués are used. 

Linens will be worn even more this season than 
in the past, if such a thing is possible, for gowns, 

coats, coat suits and separate blouses. A nice 

quality of linen of a large mesh, and thirty-six 
inches wide, may be bought for forty-five cents 
up. The handkerchief linens are used for the fine 
hand-embroidered blouses and even for entire shirt- 
waist suits. This latter material is so fine and 
delicate that it requires but little additional trim- 
ming besides what may be obtained from tucking 
the material itself. 

An inexpensive material is crash toweling, which 
is twenty-five inches in width and costs twenty- 
three centsa yard. It looks very well for every-day 
tailor-finished blouses to wear with stiff linen 
collars. It is also a suitable material for little 
boys’ suits, and for play suits for little girls. 


as 


prove is one of the old-time favorites and isa | 
material which keeps thoroughly up-to-date | 


and each season comes in new designs and qualities. 
Many of the new piqués this season are extremely 
light and almost subtle in texture. Those of 
heavier weight are preferred for separate skirts and 
the lighter-weight ones for separate blouses. 

Another old friend modernized is dotted Swiss. 
It comes this year in dress patterns with insertions 
of lace to trim the skirts, and with trimmings to 
match for the bodices. 

Hopsacking is now made in a white washable 
material, and is, in appearance, something between 
linen and crash. The heavy loose-weaved crashes 
will be used for long separate coats to wear when 
driving and for traveling. 


A tone of lasting loveliness 
and infinite variety — an action light 
as air. Nimble fingers delight 
in the Packard’s 


rich 
responsiveness 


Music lovers are charmed by its 
wealth of melody. You— before 
choosing for the home — must know 
this piano. 
We will send illustrated catalogue and full infor- 


mation upon request and, if interested, will 
arrange for you to hear and try the Packard. 


The Packard Company, 
P. O. Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 




























The Rip Van Winkle 


SPRING BED is not only the most com- 
fortable, restful and sanitary, but also the 
cheapest spring bed to buy, because it will 
outlast five ordinary spring beds. We 
guarantee it for 20 years— your money back 
any time it is not satisfactory. 

Made of metal — will fit any bed and will 
not sag or roll in the center. 

Furniture dealers sell the Rip Van 
Winkle Spring Bed bearing our trade- 
mark. If yours does not, send us his 
name and we will send you a special 
booklet about Spring Beds, Irving’s ‘‘ Story 
of Rip Van Winkle” and our written 
guarantee, 


THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO. 
25 High St., New Britain, Conn. 

















The Proctor Wheel and 
Square have convex surfaces. 
With them a novice can make 
four sizes of the most intri- 
cate designs of Teneriffe or 
Taoro Lace in all shapes. 
Complete outfit, consisting of 


wheel, square and book showing 
newest designs, sent for $1.0 


Proctor Teneriffe Lace Whee! oe 
Viroqua, Wis. 













Has been used over 50 
years with uniform suc- 
cess. It imparts a beauti- 
ful luster to all black shoes 
(except patent leather); 
is warranted not to soil 
the finest clothing or in- 
jure the most delicate 
leather. It is always ready 
to use, and guaranteed 
NEVER to thicken up in 
the bottle or deteriorate, 
Refuse to take inferior 
substitutes, which may 


ShinesWithout 


Brushing ruin your shoes. If your 
dealer does not keep it, 
send 25c. postage and we will send you a full-size 


(6 oz.) bottle in durable carton, prepaid. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., Dept. M, Cambridge, Mass. 
logue with hun- 


y : dreds of illustra- 


tions of Stamped Linens, Cushion 
Tops and all kinds of Fancy 
Work; also Patterns of Batten- 
burg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, 
Irish and Point Lace, with illustrated 
lesson on Lace Making and Colored 
Embroidery. Large line Shirt Waist 
Sets. Also illustrations and directions on 
the new Tenriffe Wheel Lace. Perfo- 
rated Patterns a specialty. Send your name and address to-day. 
LADIES’ ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, R 210, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. S.—The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts, Fobs, Purses, et: 
Circular of material and instructions fr ee. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering ” 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 scams to Bt Dekeott postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING OOL, 40 Adelai Detrott, Mich. 











Our large cata- 
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THIS WINTER’S STYLES IN FURS 


By Harry Blynn LROREREC ELS 
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Blouse of moleskin, Turban 
and muff trimmed with ermine. 


Blended sable and lace bolero. 
Large fancy muff with tails. 


Chinchilla bolero trimmed 
with lace, cord and tassels. 
Muff of chinchilla. 


Sealskin Eton jacket with 
tabs back and front. Seal 
and Persian lamb muff. 

















Jacket of sealskin. 
Scarf and muff of 
the natural skins of 
ermine ending with 
tails. 


Fancy Eton blouse 
of sealskin. Ermine 
long flat scarf edged 
with lace. Heart- 
shaped muff. 


Stylish broadtail military 
jacket made tight-fitting 
andwith flaps over the hips. 


Gray cloth fur-lined 
coat. Fancy collar 
and muff of sable 
trimmed with tas- 
seled ornaments. 


Sealskin Eton jacket 
made with tabs in the 
front and back, 
Plain flat muff of 
sealskin. 
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Sable scarf and 

muff with tails 
and head. Broad- 
tail military jacket. 


Blended sable 
stole and large 
muff worn over 
long cloth coat. 


Long box coat of cut 
plush the color of chin- 
chilla. The collar is of 
chinchilla. 
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The “Twentieth 
Century Home” 


The New Woman’s Periodical Issued from 
the Cosmopolitan Building at Irvington 
on the Hudson, by 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 
DAVID STROTHER WALKER 
JAMES RANDOLPH WALKER 
JUSTIN C. WALKER 
HAROLD WALKER 


On fine couted paper (toned), beautifully illustrated. 
Contributed to by the world’s most noted thinkers 
and most interesting writers. Physical Training, 
which means Beauty, Generous Thought, Grace 
and Goodness; Training of Women; Problems in 
the Lives of Wives, Husbands and peagntores the 
Story of Women who Achieve ; the kitchen labora- 
tory; the fairyland of science; brief stories of real 
life; choosing one’s life work; education within 
the family circle; the entertainment and recreation 
for the family,—these are a few of the subjects 
which will be treated in its pages. 


What is Newest . if Best 

What is Most Useful . if New 

What is Most Entertaining, if Helpful 
What is Most Instructive . if Interesting 





$1.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Copy. 


The Twentieth Century Home 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 





SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR SAMPLE COPY 








'To CALIFORNIA | 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


From Chicago 


{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
J 


Three Through Trains Daily 


Fquipment of these 
trains is of the high- 


est class. 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.& T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


| Omaha, Neb. 
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BRIGGS 


PIANOS 


Meet Ali the Tests of the Highest 
Grade Pianos 


MUSICIANS endorse them and play o1 
concert, studio and home. 

PIANO TUNERS say they are easy to tune and 
Stay in tune even in rigorous climates. 

IN THE HOME every one is proud to own a 
* Driggs "’ 
and is so well made that it remains as good 

They are beautifully fin- 

ished and the tone pleases the most fastidious. 


Sold by Dealers Throughout America 


If you want a new piano or will send us the name of 
any friend or neighbor who is likely to buy one, we will 
send you our beautiful catalogue and pictures of 


Six Noted Musicians—FREE 


Suitable for framing or passepartout. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


them in 


because it satisfies all demands, 


as new tor years. 











Pears 


All sorts of people 


use it, all 


sorts of stores sell the famous 


English complexion soap. 


Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 





| ADI I cS | PEET’S Patent 
é Invisible Eyes 

take the place of silk loops, and make a . 

flatseam. The Triangle ends keep the ns F4 


stitches firm and the Eye from slipping seus Eve 
or turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


It’s in the TRIANGLE 


2 doz. Eyes, 5« 
10c. Black or White. Sizes No. 0,1, , 


; with Spring Hooks, 


PACE MARK FEC 
AT. MAY? 


2,3and 4. For sale at all stores, or 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “* It’s in the ,”’ is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia 


CLUNY LAC 





other fine Laces. 


1896-OCT 27 1886 





How to make it; also 
Our 


new book on Lace Making gives full particulars; hand- 


somely illustrated; free upon request. 


| TORCHON LACE CO, Dept. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Phe breakfast table is a constant 
jov where Wheatlet is regularly served be- 
cause its untiring quality makes two kinds of 
cereals unnecessary. All the food elements 
that the Creator put into a grain of wheat 


(the best wheat, too,) is contained in 


WHEATLET 


and what the children say about it is inter- 
esting because they never leave any. 
Big sample of Nature’s true food for six 


cents and grocer’s name. 


The Franklin Mills Company | 
‘All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat ’’ 
733 Franklin Square 




















Our design book wf r/istic Dwel/ings gives views, plans and 
osts of 120 up-to-date houses, including many of the 
LATEST COLONIAL DESIGNS. 
Cheap, medium and elaborate houses are shown with descrip 
tive matter and reliable detailed estimates of cost for each 
plan. You can get valuable ideas for your new dwelling 
from this book. Many of these dwellings have been built 
luring the season of 1903 at prices within hgures given. 
Price $1.00 Prepaid 
FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Booklet with sample designs for 4 cents in stamps. 














BVORTD 
CIINCEX) 


(Best Silk Lining at the Price) 
Also a free trip to London and Paris. Also a free 
trip to Bermuda. Also 100 prizes of $10 each 
Handsome Book Explains_the 
Simple Conditions. ailed Free \ 
DUNCAN & STENZ, 466 Broome Street, New York = 
—~—} 


Fay Stockings 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Kequire no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


dhol ASK YOUR DEALER 
and know perfect stocking comfort. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T St., Elyria, 0. 




































All America knows the 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER 
is the best. But look out for 
counterfeits. The genuine has 
the signature on the label as 
above. Get the improved. 





—__ SS You A ‘ 
————— Buy A Certainty 
When You Buy a Cyphers Incubator 
Guaranteed to hatch more chicks and 
better chicks than any other make, or 
CJ your money back. Adopted and en- 
dorsed by 36 Government Experiment 
Stations. Used by more successful 
poultrymen than all other makes combined. 
Complete catalog free if you name this maga- 
THROUGHOUT zine. Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Chicago, Il. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


100 Serres OO 


Correct — and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Style” free! Also business, professional an 
fraternal cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 20, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























By Mrs. 


Ralston 


LTHOUGH the latter 

A day fashions are more 

friendly to the stout woman 
than they have been for many sea 
past she must still, to a 
greater or a less degree, be a law 
unto herself so far as the fashions 
are concerned. Coats and skirts 
show just now more predisposi 
tion to be adjusted along trimmer, 
trigger lines, and consequently are 
more capable of being handled and finished 
upon the severe, strictly tailored basis, which 
is so admirably adapted to the woman who 
must consult her avoirdupois. Of course the 
full shirred and plaited skirts and the double and 
triple tunic skirts are out of the question, therefore 
the selection resolves itself into the gored skirt, which 
beyond all doubt is the best and most becoming to 
her. In fact, no other cut of skirt can be fitted to 
the fuller figures so successfully. The many long 
lines and the narrow spaces made by the gores suit 
the stout figure admirably. Even when the gores 
are entirely concealed beneath plaits or trimmings 
this model skirt is the best, and for skirts of the 
heavier woolen materials it certainly is the only one 
to select. In the lighter weight goods it is often 
hecoming to cut the skirt with a small hip-yoke, 
allowing the front breadth to extend to the waist- 
line, thus giving a long unbroken line to the front 
of the skirt. Without exception the front gore of 
the stout woman’s skirt should be a narrow one. It 
does not follow by any means because a gored skirt 
is advised that this model precludes certain pretty 
plaited styles of skirts in the soft materials. 











sons 








The principal difference which exists between 
the plaited skirt for the slender and the stout 
woman lies in the length, the depth, and the stitch- 
ing down to the plaits. For the stout woman the 
shallower plait is the best. The extra material 
should always be cut away from beneath the plait. 
As for length, the longer the plait the better. By 
this I mean that a plait looks better when it ex- 
tends from the waist-line to well below the knees, 
and is fastened down quite flatly to that distance 
before it is allowed to spring open into any full- 
ness. It will be found best to make the short 
walking skirt with a tight ‘* sewed-in ’’ lining, faced 
and bound around the edge. Skirts made in this 
way should have a most simple mode of trimming, 
such as stitched bands or rows of braid. To know 
just the right placing of the trimming upon the 
skirt counts for much. 

The trimming used upon skirts intended for wom- 
en who are stout should be inconspicuous, simple 
in character, and there should never be any decided 
contrast in color between the trimmings and the 
materials. Marked differences of this kind are most 
unbecoming as they tend to cut into the long lines, 
which are gained not by cut only, but by judicious 
handling of trimmings and a wise selection of colors. 

Skirts, as a general rule, will be found most be- 
coming when the trimming is placed at the extreme 
lower edge or in a vertical arrangement at the gores. 
A frequent bad point to be seen on skirts is the 
fastening of the placket hole. The new skirt has 
quite a good deal of fullness in the back, but not 
just at the waist-line; there the skirt is kept per- 
fectly flat by stitching the plaits or folds. This 
fullness is becoming to the stouter woman, who re- 
quires a little extra width in the trimming of the 
centre back of her skirt. A box-plaited back with 
double-stitched edges is also suited to her. 


In the choice of coats it is wisest to be strictly 
conservative in the selection of the shape as well as 
the color. Individuality is just as mucha point for 
the stout woman to consider in the selection of her 
coats and bodices as it is for the slender woman. 
Many quite large women look well in very short 
jackets with flat tight-fitting backs, and fancifully 
trimmed fronts made with inner vests and rolling 
revers, while other women require absolute plain- 
ness and severity of style and line. For these 
latter women the plainest, severest, tailored gar- 
ments are the best. Upon the jackets of the more 
dressy cloth suits narrow shaped bands for collars 
with separate long ends reaching in pelerine shape 
below the waist-line or further may be used. 

One rue concerning coats and wraps’ which 
should always be observed by the woman who is 
not slender is to‘* have loose or semi-fitting fronts.’’ 
This does not necessarily mean the full breadth of 
the coat fronts: sometimes very little is required 
just between the small front darts. but certainly a 
coat always looks better upon a stout woman when 
it has a straight line down the immediate front, and 
this line is given by the easy fit of the coat as it 
hangs free from the figure. 

Nothing adds more to the apparent size of a 
woman than much-trimmed and fancifully cut 
sleeves. I would advise the straight coat sleeve for 
the coats or jackets of the plain tailor suits, and for 
more dressy gowns moderate bell-shaped sleeves. 
For every-day gowns, blouses, etc., the bishop- 
shaped sleeve, cut long on the outside and with the 
inner seam fitting exactly the length of the arm, is 
the best. A sleeve with acap, or a deep cuff, is 
apt to break unbecomingly into the long appearance 
of the arm. An elbow sleeve, finished with a 
puff, on the contrary, is often most becoming. 


The round belted blouse with a little management 
may be worn by the woman who is not slender. <A 
blouse for a large woman is becoming when made 
upon a small shallow shoulder yoke. The back 
should be tight-fitting and made with a small 
cluster of narrow plaits from the neck to the waist- 
line. Blouses for stout women should be cut, fitted 
and trimmed to give as low-busted an effect as 
possible. Side bodies should be used and the full- 
ness at the front waist-line be laid in small plaits 
flatly stitched. 

Belts to be worn with blouses are nice when made 
of the same material as the blouse and finely 
stitched. They should be cut from half an inch to 
one inch in width. Belts of other material than 
the blouses should be cut on the bias, made slightly 
deeper in the back, and boned at the back, the sides 
and the front. 
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Ir you wish for teeth 


‘that rival in 
snowy whiteness 

the mistletoe 
berries. use the 
delicious dentifrice 
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is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904 — the most superb and instruct- 
ive horticultural publication of the day — 190 pages — 700 engravings — 
8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make 
the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses ten cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send, 
FREE OF CHARGE, our famois 50-cent ‘‘ HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF 
SEEDS, containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids; 
Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston 
Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, in a coupon envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from catalogue, to the amount of 
$1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON &C 


35 &37 CortLanort 
ST. NEw York City 








Send 35 Cents 
for one today 











Absolutely Antiseptic 
SEE THE OPENINGS 


These allow the water to drain off and the air to circulate 
freely around the roots of the bristles, eliminating danger «of 
microbes and accumulation of germs and sediment. 
rhe cleanest, neatest, longest lived brush on the market. 
Bristles guaranteed not to pull out for 1 year. 
If not sold by your dealer send 35c. for one today. 
You can make money selling this brush. 
Write for our plan. 


The Oatine Co., Dept. V, 1030 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 












SLEEP IN COMFORT 


ON THE 


Marshall Ventilated Mattress 





—— —> ne 
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U.S. Pat. Oct. 22, 1901; April 29, 1902. 


It ventilates itself. Lasts forever. 


Sanitary and Noiseless 


Unequalled for Ease and Comfort. Get full par- 
ticulars from your dealer, or address 


The Marshall Ventilated Mattress Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Never sags. 





Ask dealer for it. 

Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. X-RAY gives a 
quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 
A 2-cent stamp will bring a sample from 


\ Lamont, Corliss & Co.,Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York City 


D.#C. Roses 


| are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants sent to any 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 50years’ 

experience. lower and Vegetable Seeds a 

specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 

GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1904— the leading rose catalogue of America. 148 pages. 

Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 

and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 





























J 7 
VA, Price Embroidery Silk 14 Price 
Factory ends or waste embroidery silk at 
half price. Ounce package (assorted col- | 
ors) sent postpaid for 40c. (One-half oz. | 
package, 25c.) All good silk and good | 
colors. 100 crazy stitches in each pack- 
age. With an order for 5 oz. we give 
REE. 














THE B 


one extra ounce 5 
RAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 














YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we 
did it, in our new year book, 


** Poultry for Profit *” 





Tired of Ironing? 


You can save strength, worry and nine- 
tenths of your ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only 1 cent perhourto heat by gas or 
gasoline. Nothing like it. Write now 
for free interesting booklet ‘‘ Modern 
Methods in Ironing.” 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


















Gives cuts of every variety of fowl,together 

ith prices for singles, »trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
ind time to he given away, but is sent for 10e. 


THE J.W. MILLER CO.,Box145,Freeport, Ill. 


KEEP scrs CLEAN 


AND YOUR HANDS FREE 
‘The IDEAL SKIRT HOLDER holds like 


the hand. Cannot tear the gown. Fin- 
ished in dull black, Ask your dealer, 
or send 25c. to 


NEAT NOVELTY Co. 
221 East Broad St., Hazleton, Penn. 


HOW TO 
SECURE 











rmovsanpsor PLAYS FREE 
THOUSANDS OF 

Largest assortment in the world. ALL KINDS OF 
BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS. Charades, Ke- 
citers, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. Address 


SAM’L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, New York 


REDUCED RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 


How to Give Your Friends a Pleasant 


¢ Send 25c. (silver) for “* How to Entertain.”” Many 
Evening ways—new and original—to entertain your friends. 


Agents Wanted. | F, Hugh Stocking, P. 0. Box 720, Salt Lake City, Utah 


at your home. For a limited time we will give free, 
C N FREE 48 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin, (your 


expense will only be the cost of the music you use and 
the postage, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: ‘“‘ Wish I had known of your school 
before."" Any instrument supplied, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 

U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 522, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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$2.75 


We pay 
express 
charges 


| Regulation Navy 
Sailor Suit for Girls 


1ece lor 







lress of su bstan tia | all wool 
Navy Blue Cheviot. U.5 
regulation style, with silk 
embroidered anchor, 
chevron and stars. Red 
flannel *‘ service stripes,’ 
and Black Satin Sailor 
Knot tie. Tastefully 
trimmed with white 
braid. Sleeve, body and 
skirt lining of good per 
caline. Skirt has 4inch 
104 inches 
wide at-bottom, and has 
fullgraceful shape. Every 
eam is properly sewed and 
finished 
Navy Blue 
nly Sizes 
to fit ages 6 


to 12 years 


nem, is 


25c 







$2.75. In or. Send order to-day. We 
pair. dering state take all the risk. 
We pay age; and whether large or small 
express 


, H Import- 
Women’s Heavy Weight !™ v0" 
ton Stocking; of fine combed Eg 
Fine gauge, and fast black 
foot, and shaped leg. 
louble sole, heel and toe. 

izes 8% to 10 inches, 25 Cents 
The Mail Order House of New York. Catalogues FREE. 
Remit by P.O. Money or Express Order. We guar- 
antee satisfaction or refund money without question 
THE TEST: Please try to duplicate these articles in price 
and quality at any other place in the United States. 


WEINSTOCK, LUBIN & CO., 395 Broadway, New York 


charges 

: yptian yarn 
Full fashioned 
Durable and elastic ; 

















MAKES HOME 
| | TORE BEAUTIFUL 























’ ’ ’ 
Empire Quiltings 
For Bed and Couch Coverings in 
printed cotton—Figured Body and 
Border— Great variety of choice de- 
signs and beautiful colors. Superior 
quality and very durable. 36 inches 
wide. Inexpensive. 70 be had of all 

dealers in the United States. 











A SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Send us 25c., (sil- 
ver) and we will 
send you our 
large book of 125 
plans—finest 
published giv 
ing views, plans, 
description and 
estimates to 
build. Many of 
the latest Colo- 
$2,200 House nial patterns. 
. Ihe regular price 
of this book is $1.00, but in order to add 5,000 
more customers to our lists we’re making this 
special one-fourth price offer for the next few 
weeks only. Write to-day. 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
41 Smith Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 
everything in the 


EDS Nursery and Florist 


line. We send by mail 
postpaid Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Small Trees, Etc., safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by ex- 
press or freight. Send for our elegant 168- 
page free catalogue and see what values we give 
for your money. Correspondence solicited. so 
years, 44 greenhouses, tooo acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 59, Painesville, Ohio 


Strictly Fresh Eggs 


Direct from our poultry farm to you. 
Every egg @uaranteed to be de- 
livered at your door unbroken—with- 
in 1000 miles of lonia—within 48 
or 60 hours after egg is laid. 
Economical and healthful to buy. 
Express charges small. Shipped in 
crates of 6 or 12 doz. Special price 
to yearly contract customers. Write 
for free booklet about Clover Brand Eggs. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 100 Clover 8t., Ionia, Mich. 


SHOEMAKER’S P OULT RY 


BOOK ON 


and ALMANAC for 1904, contains 212 
pages with fine colored plates true to 
life. It tells all about chickens, their care, dis- 
eases and remedies. Allalhout INCUBATORS 
and how tooperatethem. All about poultry houses 
and how to build them. It is really an ency- 
clopeedia of chickendom, and no one can afford 
to be without it. Price only 15 cents. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 730, FREEPORT, ILL. 
has become 


THE ORMA famous by 


its hatching qualities. Send forour new 
catalog and learn more reasons why. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, INDIANA 


mara No Cold Corners 
IN IOWA ROUND INCUBATORS 


No half warmed eggs. By 
“round” system every egg 
gets same heat—higger per 
cent. of eggs hatched. Spe- 
cial regulator overcomes atmos- 
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Vegetable and 
Flower. In _ fact 




















It’s free. 















pheric changes. Free catalog 
tells the whole story. 

7 CENTS PER COPY. 

— SHEET -MUSIC 15 COPIES FOR $1. 

er 

Cop SAMPLE COPY AND CATALOG FOR 7 CTS. 
Y | CATALOG FREE. BREHM BROS., ERIE, PA. 
All about the land of sunshine, fruit and flowers. Re- 
sources and Romance, Illus. M: g. 1 year tria re LES 


IOWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 233, DES MOINES, IOWA 
CUT PRICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC. 
ALIFORNIA FOR 25¢ 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 118 Times Biock, LOS AN 
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WHEN YOU 
HAVE THE DRESS- 
MAKER AT HOME 


By Emma M. Hooper 





THE mother or one of the 

daughters of the house pre- 

pares carefully for the coming 
dressmaker, and knows enough 
about sewing to be able to assist 
her while she is at work, the work 
will not only move on faster, but 
with greater success as well. To 
assist the dressmaker is of profit; 
to annoy her by unnecessary in- 
terference is another aspect of the case. No 
competent dressmaker likes to have the cutting 
taken out of her hands, and most of them pre- 
fer to do their own basting and stitching, but 
in the finishing, pressing, etc., an assistant may be 
of infinite help. 

The ripping and renovating of partly-worn gar- 
ments should be attended to before the dressmaker 
arrives. A list of necessary linings, notions, pins, 
binding, etc., may be made out, styles selected from 
magazine illustrations, scissors sharpened, and 
everything made ready for ‘* when the dressmaker 
comes ”; much of her time may be saved by this. 

Do not begrudge the money spent for good linings 
and the most convenient sewing implements. 
Only the best will bring good results. 








Through the year it will pay to look occasionally 
at the remnant counter for materials for girls’ 
frocks, separate waists, and for neat house gowns 
that go so far toward saving street gowns. 

Unless one can afford to engage a dressmaker 
above the average it is better to learn something of 
the trade and do the home dressmaking one’s 
self. Learn how to operate a sewing-machine well, 
and that knowledge will prove of great benefit to 
you in these days of tucks, shirrings, bands, pipings, 
etc. Down to the smallest details of dressmaking 
everything is worth doing well. You cannot know 
too much of ornamental needlework. French knots, 
silk-worked medallions in lace patterns, fagoting, 
feather-stitching, crocheted medallions, herringbon- 
ing, elaborate embroidery —all these are used on 
women’s and children’s clothes, and, though all the 
stitches named are old, the manner of using them 
becomes new every season. Crochet silk now comes 
in dress goods shades for just such work. 

When tired of sewing on one garmeni try another 
piece for a time, as variety in sewing adds to the 
excellence of the work. 

Learning to fit is not a difficult task and affords 
achange of occupation. ‘The quickest way to hang 
a skirt is to have the wearer stand on an elevation 
if possible. After fitting the belt, hips, and laying 
in the back plaits, use the skirt-marker to secure the 
proper length. Measure and mark the floor-line, 
and turn up from that, or place the gauge of the 
marker one, two, etc., inches above the floor and 
measure an even length all around. 


Velvet is very popular for trimming this winter 
and mohair braids renew their favor each month. 
Black garnitures are used on gowns of any color. 

Skirts hang easy, but are not so full at the top 
as to look untidy. Use small hooks and eyes, or 
the invisible eyes. 

Plain goods are favored for dressy gowns and 
mixtures for tailored suits. 

When to.wear a belt with a long coat suit, and 
when not to, depends upon the figure. A _ belt 
tends to make a woman appear shorter. 

Skirts of firm materials are often made up unlined 
and worn over a drop skirt of good silk which 
answers for petticoat and lining. Skirts of sleazy 
goods hang and wear better when made with a firm 
lining and finished with a velveteen binding. 

Many places require a narrow tape to hold them 
in place. When fitting a gown a careful dressmaker 
bastes a tape around the parts which are apt to sag, 
as the skirt top, armholes, neck, jacket lapels, etc. 

Some persons have a dressmaker for the cutting, 
fitting and stitching, and the members of the family 
finish up after the dressmaker goes. 

When hanging a skirt have the front as long as 
can be not to trip over it, and the back from five to 
seven inches longer if it isadressy gown. If a 
round walking skirt make it an inch andahalf from 
the floor. 

Have sleeves easy in the armholes, very full be- 
tween the wrists and the elbows and long at the 
hands. Even a silk shirtwaist sets better on a full 
figure if tiny boning is put up the centre edges in 
front to support the lining and also at the under- 
arm seams. This keeps the garment down well at 
the waist-line. 

Black is stylish for separate skirts, 
gowns and odd waists. 

For a general-wear tailored costume there is 
nothing that gives better service or is more popular 
than a firm cheviot serge. 


costumes, 


The semi-transparent goods are, of course, much 
nicer when made with a silk lining, but as silk adds 
greatly to the expense many gowns are made up 
over silky percaline with three yards and a half of 
silk cut up for tiny bias gathered ruffles as a finish 
for the drop skirt. These ruffles are bound with 
velveteen binding cut in half to keep them fluffy. 

Piping seams and straps with a contrasting color 
makes a pretty finish for tailored suits. 

If tall and slender do not have a plain close- 
fitting coat. If the coat is belted allow the belt 
to drop lower in front than at the back. 

‘loo coarse a sewing-machine needle will cut the 
goods. 

Mark alterations with tailor’s chalk. 

If machine oil gets on the goods wash it out 
with pure cold water. 

Use a wide lap at the back of a skirt, and a slight 
dip at the front of a skirt belt. 

Long coats are made with a slit at the side in 
which to slip the hand that holds up the long skirt. 

A cheap lining for a skirt is a poor investment. 
If of silk, nothing in a fine, well-made one nineteen 
inches wide can be had under a dollar a yard. 

The drop lining is apparently accepted by the 
dressmaker, but tailors do not like what they call 
* petticoat linings.’’ 

Satin-finished goods are preferred for evening 
gowns. Let moiréd effects alone. 


sé q 
our l irge bx ok show « 
attractive interiors, with 
nu detail, and contains 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATH those about to 
ONE-PIECE LAVATORIES 


are graceful, 


and 


crevices insures perfect sanitation. 


‘MODERN BATHROOMS” 
variely of 
ysts of each 


and hints about equipping the bath 


which makes it indispensable to 
build or remodel. Free 
on request 


AND 
During your winter 
leisure plan your new 
bathroom to get an 
early start in the 
Spring. Our expert 
designers will help 
you, without charge, 
if you tell us the size 

of the room and the amount 

you wish to expend. 
Every piece bears our ‘*Green and 

Gold ’’ guarantee label and has the 

word “@tandard” or initials “S.S 


M. Co." cast in relief on the exterior 
Our guarantee relieves you of risk 


The fixtures in the bathroom 
shown here cost approx- 
imately $109.00, not inclu- 
ding piping or labor. 

If you have no shower bath, 
write for our book “For 
Beauty’s Sake’’ showing 


“Standard” 
Portable Shower. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. K, Pittsburg, Pa.,U.8 A 


dainty and durable, 
their freedom from cracks or 





Send for our fire arms encyclopeedia 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works. Fitchburg.Mass., USA. 
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Did You Give or Receive 
SILVERWARE 
For a Christmas Gift ? 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS” 
—_— ~ = 
[aa 
lime 


If it Lears the stamp 


o a 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 
it can be used with the assurance that you have the best that money can 
procure. Best in design, finish and wear,—“*Si/ver Plate that Wears. 
You will be so pleased you will surely desire 


‘Spoons, Additional Pieces 


of the same design and grade which your 
supply. 


&@& NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN By 
and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp, 
which has for over half a century been recognized as the 
standard of the world. Write for catalogue *' N-28° 
which will be an aid in making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Suc« 
NEW YORK HAMILTON, CANADA 


Tea Sets, 
Candelabra, 
Trays, etc., 

Stamped 

MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


dealer can 


Knives, 
Forks, etc., 
Stamped 

"1847 
|ROG ERS 
BROS. 


Remember, 
"1847" 


essor, 
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# REVOLVERS 


~-are Absolutely Safe 
Uccidental Discharge 


/mpossible. 





Ladtes, learn to shoot, have your daughters learn 
to usean IverJohnson revolver, Knowing how 
to shoot may sometime save your life. 

SAFETY 


HAMMER > 
AUTOMATIC 
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ICE BROTHERS Go. 


} 


Dialogues, Recitations and other 

P AY Ess Entertainments. Send forfree 
Seater ron 2000 plays. 

TIC PUBLISHING CO. 


358 Seaton Seed Chien ar 48 W. av. Street, New York 


Cross Stitch Collar Patterns, Two Fag- 
One Ry Bix Lace. These 
15 New Patterns and a year's sub- 


Fancy Wo o anal All for 25 cts. 


yon ly FP. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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The Sticky 
Sort 


Kingsford’s Silver Gloss Starch 
does not stick and burn under the 
iron. It goes in—fills up the pores 
of the goods and responds to the 
ironing with a whiteness and 
smoothness of finish that is sur- 

prisingly fine. 


Kingsford’s 
OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


is elegant for fine laces, curtains, 
linens and muslins. Gives a 
freshness, delicacy and newness 


that is charming. A starch 
that never varies, hence 
never disappoints. Goes 
furthest because purest. 
Sold everywhere. 
THE OSWEGO 


STARCH FACTORY, 
OSWEGO, N. ¥. 





** Kitchen 


‘ ,? 
Experience 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


The latest book from the pen of this 
popular writer is free. Tells the best 
way to do everything in the kitchen, 
besides describing the most wonder- 
ful of all kitchen ware— 


ROYAL 


Granite Steel Ware 


(Patented) 


Clean as china. Light, yet Durable. 
solder or rust; absolutely safe. Low in 
price — long in life, therefore most econom- 
ical. Seeitatanystore. Look forthe label. 


Dept. A, NAT'L ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 


No 
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Must be kept warm with soft Flannels. We are clothing babies 
in every state in the Union — Canada —Alaska — Mexico— Cuba 
— Porto Rico— Hawaii Islands and the Philippines with 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made—no burs, no coarse 
wools—nothing that will irritate the baby’s delicate skin. 
Beware of imitations—all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped “ Non-Nettle,"" every half yard on selvedge—and are 
sold only by us. We sell them direct to mothers. They cust no 
more than other flannels. 
and don't attempt to make baby's clothing without our 


Modern paper patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 


including accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts, 








buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or arm- 
hole seams and every wanted garment, with illustrated instructions 
telling quantity of material needed, etc. 

mention this magazine and we will sen 
Send 25 cents our non-nettle case containing complete 
modern pattern outfit; sample book showing all qualities of Non- 
Nettle Flannel; Samples of our Antiseptic, non-irritant Diaper ; 
90 special values in fine white goods; large illustrated catalog 
showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and everything 
needed for baby's outfit, or Book of Flannels FREE. 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333 to 343 Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 
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EVER has the separate 
blouse been more generally 
accepted than it is at pres- 
Made of materials to suit all 


N 


ent. 


| times and occasions it is a thing of comfort, and it 


may easily be made a thing of much beauty. A 
dainty piece of chiffon, silk, thin voile or crépe, 
with the addition of effective lace for trimming, will 
make a Christmas gift that wil] delight the heart 
of any girl, for in such a gift lie the possibilities 
of a lovely blouse. 


| An Appropriate Traveling Suit 





Don't buy until you have seen them | 


| a party dress. 


| 


What would be appropriate in the way of a two- 
piece traveling suit intended for winter use? Also 
advise me as to an appropriate blouse to wear with 
the suit. ELLEN. 


Select for your suit a blue cheviot, or one of the 
rough materials in brown. Have the skirt made 
after a side-plaited model, with a plain front panel 
extending into ahip-yoke. The jacket might be 
three-quarter length, double-breasted, and made 
with a full Russian back, confined by a martingale. 
A dainty blouse to wear with this suit would be of 
brown or blue crépe de chine or voile, with the 
fronts, back and sleeves tucked vertically, and a 
neck and wrist finish of the material in bands, 
fagoted together. 


Pretty Party Frock for a Girl 

I want to make a very simple party frock for my 
daughter who is fifteen. What material and trim- 
ming do you advise? Mrs. E. H. 

Select a shirred or an accordion-plaited model, 
using China silk, thin challie, voile or a light- 
colored foulard. The only ornamentation needed 
will be a fagoted yoke of chiffon. 


A Useful Suit 
Can you possibly help me in selecting a two- 
piece suit, the jacket of which will be appropriate 
to wear with other skirts ? Miss A. D. 
A suit of black cheviot or broadcloth, with the coat 
made a three-quarter length, semi-fitting model, with 
out ornamentation, would bea wise selection to make. 


Simple Coat for a Woman of Thirty 


Please describe an absolutely simple coat for a 
woman of thirty, and tell her what material she may 
choose for its development. Mrs. L. P. 

A simple jacket which is good style is the regu- 
lation close-fitting coat, with or without a seam in 
the middle of the back, a notched collar and a fly- 
closing. The sleeves may be tight coat sleeves, ora 
looser model. Proper materials from which to select 
are tweed, cheviot, melton, serge or even covert cloth. 


Heavy Blouse for a Schoolgirl 
What goods besides heavy linens and flannels 
will make good winter blouses? SCHOOLGIRL. 
Piqué, duck, vesting, velveteen and corduroy are 
all useful materials for separate blouses. 


A Business Girl's Wardrobe 

What would you consider a suitable winter ward- 
robe for a business girl of nineteen ? B.R 

To start with you will need a nice two-piece 
tailor suit for best, and to wear with it a blouse of 
silk or crépe. Next to be considered is an instep- 
length skirt of some serviceable cloth, for every-day 
wear, and to wear with this either a separate coat 
or one of the same material. Then there are the 
every-day blouses of cotton, linen or flannel, of 
which you can make use of three or four. These 
things, with two hats, one for best and one for 
ordinary wear, will be all that you will require. 


Shirtwaists Not Becoming to Girl of Fourteen 
Are shirtwaists correct for the girl of fourteen ? 
INTERESTED. 
The regular shirtwaist is so seldom becoming to 
a girl of this age that it is rarely used. A better 
waist for the younger girls is the Russian blouse or 
even a Norfolk blouse. 


Simple Wedding Gown for Five Dollars 


Would it be possible for a girl in very moderate 
circumstances to get some sort of a white wedding 
gown for five dollars ? ELLEN T. 

Yes, she can have a gown of cheap white voile. 
Buy nine yards of the voile at thirty-seven and a 
half cents a yard, and twelve yards of cotton lining 
at twelve cents a yard. This brings the materials 
to within the five dollars. Have the gown made a 
simple shirred model — shirred about the shoulders 
and about the hips; and let the only elaboration be 
a fagoted yoke and deep cuffs. 


An Accordion-Plaited Evening Blouse 


I wish an evening waist of some soft material 
that could be accordion-plaited. What material 
would you advise me to select ? NINETEEN. 


Select chiffon, mousseline, thinnest voile or point 


| @’ésprit for your accordion-plaited blouse. 
and pinning blankets with the new band that fastens without | 


Party Dress for a Little Maid 
Would white mull or Swiss muslin make an 
appropriate party dress for a tiny maid of five? 
YOUNG MOTHER. 
A white mull or Swiss muslin would be lovely as 
The little frock could be worn over 
a slip of colored silk in pink or blue. 


MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this 
Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 





An Every-Day Coat for a Woman 

What sort of coat do you advise for a woman of 
fifty? It is intended for every-day knockabout 
wear. Mrs. T.j.S. 

Select one of the rougher cloths, such as a black 
and white mixed tweed, or a black cheviot, and 
have it made a long hip-length coat. It would be 
wise, I think, to follow a semi-fitting model with 
an ordinary coat sleeve. The coat may have a fly- 
closing or be made double-breasted. 


An Inconspicuous Evening Wrap 

What sort of evening wrap would be appropriate 
when one lives in the suburbs and goes often to the 
near-by city to the theatres ? SUBURBAN. 

A dark red or a tan broadcloth would make an 
evening wrap suitable for your purpose. Adopt a 
quiet, simple model, self-trimmed and stitched, in 
preference to one with frills and laces. 


An Evening Skirt 

Suggest, if you please, one or two materials fora 
separate skirt to be worn with dressy evening 
blouses. Mas. 1. P. 

Black crépe de chine, voile, broadcloth and velvet 
are the appropriate materials. The thinner mate- 
rials are made up full, with gathers, shirrings and 
tucks ; while for the heavier materials a severer 
style is more to be advised, such as the seven or nine 
gore flare models. Exceptions to this are many. 
Often thin varieties of velvet and broadcloth are 
treated in the full or lingerie style. 


Collars in Mourning 
May one wear a white stock while in first mourn- 
ing? A RELATIVE. 
No, a white stock may not be worn with propriety, 
though the sheer collars and cuffs of white lawn are 
correct. 


School Skirt for a Girl of Sixteen 
What would be a good model for a separate skirt 
for a girl of sixteen for school wear ? Mrs. J. 
A five-gored skirt tucked in box-plaited effect 
would be good. 


A Serviceable Petticoat 
What will make a serviceable underskirt for hard, 
every-day wear ? A BusINESS WOMAN. 
Black moiré or alpaca, or even black sateen, would 
make a good, serviceable petticoat. 


Material for a Wedding Gown 
I am to be married early in the new year. What 
material would you suggest for my wedding gown? 
JULIET S. 
Use chiffon, voile, crépe de chine or mousseline. 


The Russian Suit 
At what age may asmall boy begin to wear the 
Russian suit ? MOTHER. 


The Russian suit may be worn by little men of two. 


Remodeling a Suit 
In remodeling a suit of rough material what char- 
acter of goods should I select to go with it ? 
ECONOMY. 
Velvet, heavy silk, or a smooth material, such as 
broadcloth or face cloth, would answer. 


Guimpe for a Thirteen-Year-Old Girl 
Am I safe in making my daughter’s school dress 
with a guimpe? She is thirteen years old and 
large for her age. Mrs. OwEN S. 
A girl of thirteen is not too old to wear a guimpe. 
Indeed, the use of the dainty white lawn guimpes 
is to be recommended. 


To Shorten a Baby's Clothes 
At what age should I put my baby in short 
clothes, and what length should the new skirts be? 
YOuNG MOTHER. 
As it is cold weather I should not attempt to make 
such a change before the baby is four months old. 
Have the clothes made just long enough to cover 
the little feet. 


Care of Shoes 

I have difficulty in keeping my shoes in shape, as 
they wrinkle and curl from the perspiration. Can 
anything be done to prevent this ? ae Be 

The care of one’s shoes is an important matter, 
both for the sake of one’s grooming and economy. 
The best suggestion I can make is that you buy one 
or two pairs of wooden shoe forms, to be slipped 
in the shoes the moment they are removed from the 
feet. They will cost about one dollar a set, and 
will easily pay for themselves in the lengthened 
service of the shoe. 


Cleaning Silver Embroidery 

How can I clean silver embroidery on a cloth 
costume ? N 

Try covering the embroidery with magnesia and 
allowing it to remain there for a couple of hours, 
then brush it off with a soft clothes-brush. 


Modernizing an Old Skirt 
Please tell me how to trim an old black satin seven- 
gored skirt to make it modern. YouNG MATRON. 
Trim with set-in wide bands of lace from the knees 
to the hem-line, having all bands the same width. 
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‘“ While Mama is busy getting ready for 
Christmas Dinner I am preparing the 


Jell-O, I can do it as well as she. I 
am going to add some candied cherries 
to this, but the addition of any fruit or 
nuts makes a nice change. Why don’t 
you try some for your Christmas Din- 
ner? Everybody likes it.’’ 


Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Straw- 
berry and Raspberry. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.,Le Roy, N.Y. 
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ae By J} 5 Maria Pari 


Published by the manufacturers of the world-known 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef. 


Sent free to any housekeeper who will send her address on a 





postal to Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York. 
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FOOD CHOPPER 
CHOPS EVERYTHING 


Prepares a great variety of appe- 
tizing dishes quickly and easily. 
Sold by Hdw. Stores, Cook Book No. K free 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn, 

















What kind of matches have you in your house? 

Next time get the ‘‘ Columbia "’ and try these experi- 
ments : 

See if the head will fall off and burn a hole in the 
carpet. 

See if you can light it anywhere except on the box. 

See if it isn't damp proof. 

Watch the fire go right out with the flame—no glow- 
ing ember left. 

The Columbia is a licensed match — the safest to have 
in the house. e : 
Costs no more than the ordinary safety match —and 

is superior. 
Say to your grocer, or druggist, or tobacconist: “I 
want the Columbia match.”’ 


C. ROSENSTEIN CO., Sole Importers, New York City 
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A Dollar Saved. 


A dollar’s worth more bread can be made from a barrel of 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour than from a barrel of ordinary flour. 


Another Dollar Saved. 


A two-pound package of Pillsbury’s Vitos makes more than 
twelve pounds of cooked breakfast food—eight times as much 
as ready-to-serve cereals sold at the same price per package. 


If it isn’t Pillsbury’s, 
It isn’t the Best! 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour, capacity of mills, 30,000 barrels a 
day, and Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat Food for 
Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, both are produced by 


America’s Greatest Flour Makers, 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rubens 
Infant Shirt 











FRONT VIEW. 





(Sistecar ton eth ietcheterieerees 


BACK VIEW. 














A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We wait it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233. 
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We Will Start 
any bright boy 
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435 ARCH STREET 
PHILADILPTUIA, PA. 




















THE LADY 


Oh, see the nice Lady. 
She seems to be Well-Fed, Well-Bred and Well-Read. 


How Daintily she goes about her work. Oh, she is Frying Doughnuts. 
Yes. She uses Cottolene for Shortening and also to Fry them in, so it 


is Dainty work and the Result is Airy, Puffy Doughnuts. 
Not Greasy and Heavy like the Ones Mother used to make. 
But where are the Doughnuts? 


Well, you see, they were so Good, she ate them up as Fast as she 


Fried them. 
Oh, what will her Hungry Husband Say? 
He will Laugh, and Say: 
‘¢ Out of the Frying Pan into the Fryer.”’ 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers. Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cottolene Primer, 
illustrated in colors, from which this is reproduced, sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, Chicago . 























ReSolved — Eton 


THAT we will follous aXe) = 


THAT we will deprive ourselves 
OF no more delic1i0oUs 


Breakfasts 
THAT we will eat only 


CREAM of WHEAT 





